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NDER this title the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor has presented, in its Thirteenth Annual Report, 
some very valuable statistics: valuable because, first, they are 
fresh and reliable; second, because they aid us much in con- 
sidering the practical bearing of the wages question, so far as 
the wage-receiver is concerned; and third, because, being true 
of one important community relying almost wholly upon manu- 
facturing, they really represent the facts for the whole country. 
The wages question, as it holds the mind of the wage- 
receiver, differs very much from that which interests the econo- 
mist. We can freely accept for scientific purposes the distinc- 
tions of proportional, real and money wages, or of nominal and 
real, and readily see the necessity for such distinctions in the 
discussion, scientifically, of the many topics which make up the 
science, so far as it is a science, of political economy. We at 
once recognize the truth of the proposition that, in a philosoph- 
ical sense, wages are paid out of the product of present industry, 
and not out of the saved results of the industry of the past; 
and, consequently, that production furnishes the true measure 
of wages; and, furthermore, the more important proposition 
that the employer cannot pay in wages more than he fairly 
expects tb get back in the price of his products. 

These propositions we take to be not only sound in a philo- 
sophical and theoretical view of the subject, but in the most 
practical consideration also, for they are formulated briefly in 
the mind of the man who depends upon his daily wage, some- 
what in ‘this wise: Wages are paid me from the product of my 
toil. I cannot be paid more than the margin between cost of 
raw material and selling price. My actual wages are decreased 
or increased as the prices of commodities are higher or lower. 
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Now the question being asked by the wage-receivers all over 
our country to-day is whether they are being paid the proper 
proportion of the results of production; and this question is 
asked with an anomalous condition existing, which is that the 
cost of living has advanced and is advancing at a more rapid 
rate than the rate of wage. Strikes alone indicate this, for, as a 
rule, the strike, if honestly entered into, is simply the crude way 
of announcing to employers and the public that cost of living 
has increased beyond rate of wages. This condition we say is 
anomalous, for the industries of the country are very generally 
prosperous, and labor is very generally employed ; and it is also 
anomalous for the reason that while wages, as a rule, keep pace 
with prices, there is now such a difference between wages and 
prices that the workingman seeing prosperity on every hand 
wonders at finding himself falling behind in his household 
accounts. 

In view of these considerations, the value of facts relating to 
wages, prices, and profits is readily seen, but their highest value 
is brought out by the comparative method. The year 1860 isa 
good starting-point in such comparison, because wages and 
prices then were low, and bore quite equitable relations to each 
other, and because it represents ante bellum. 

The tables in the report referred to exhibit the rates of wages 
in Massachusetts for 1860, 1872, 1878, and 1881-2. The year 
1872 was the last year of the period of prosperity after the war. 
The year 1878 was the first year of prosperity after the panic of 
1873. Thus these years represent important epochs in the his- 
tory of wages. From the tables, which present the facts for the 
leading employments, we learn that the percentages of increase 
or decrease in wages during the period from 1878 to 1881-2 have 
been as follows: 


PMTICUTORTG c.0.000.cccecccrecivedsscieces Seeccvene increase 14.1 per cent. 
Blacksmithing cy nse. 
Boots and shoes decrease 4.4 ‘* ‘“* 
increase 4.9 
1.7 
7-9 
5-4 
increase 20.7 
“se 9.1 
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increase 11.6 per cent, 
mA? 
5.5 “6 
Machines and machinery 22 
Metals and metallic goods 2 
Metals and metallic goods (fine work). 13.7 
Musical instruments 13.3 
7-5 
10.2 
decrease 0.5 
increase 11.4 
Straw goods decrease 2.7 
Woollen goods increase 7.3 


ae 


The average increase, taking all the industries named, is 6.9 
per cent. Now averaging and consolidating the retail prices of 
commodities we find that in December, 1881, as compared with 
1878, 


Groceries had advanced in price g.I per cent. 
Provisions “ = 8 Sie: ee 
Fuel i - 

Dry goods ‘“‘ = 

Boots i fallen 

Rents ** advanced 

Board i = 


On all these items of expense entering into the cost of living 
the average increase was 21.2 per cent. If we take wholesale 
prices, Boston market, the advance has been 22 + per cent so 
far as groceries are concerned, and 20 ++ per cent on provisions; 
but retail prices alone are of value when it is desired to estimate 
the cost of living to the workingman, or when the relative cost 
of living at different periods is to be discussed. The same rate 
of increase in cost of living has been proven by many private 
accounts, thus verifying the official figures. 

From the data presented it will be seen that, as compared 
with 1878, the general advance in wages has been but 6.9 per 
cent, while commodities of household consumption have 
advanced 21 per cent; and this proves that, with all the pros- 
perity we have experienced since the revival of trade, wages 
have been reduced. 

Let us see how it was between ante bellum and 1878, between 
the dead level of 1860 and the period representing the revival of 
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trade after the panic of 1873—really the periods for true com- 
parisons. The following table shows the percentages of increase 
or decrease in wages for the years named: 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE 
Occupations. OR DECREASE FOR 1878 AS 
COMPARED WITH 1860. 
Agricultural laborers by the day 38 percent increase. 
Agricultural laborers by the month SS = 
Arms and ammunition 19 
Artisans’ tools 
Blacksmiths... ... 
Bleaching, dyeing, and printing decrease. 
Bookbinding, men $ increase, 
Bookbinding, women * 
Boots and shoes ; 5 
Boxes, men . 
POUGD, WINE GE BIGIR eo oon n otc kt ads 56 esens ia a alia decrease. 
Boxes, boys pemee increase. 
Bread and crackers, men............ abigcertatid aster . = 
Bread and crackers, women .. 
Breweries 
Bricks 
Brushes, men........... en eah Rhawbewncenod bienaraa 
I I ad Sites acca er oii Sb ee:a eee ° decrease. 
Brushes, boys..... increase... 
MMMGINE HRGES.. 6 5.0000 cc cccsee ww eekawanenies  wieem piemas by 
Cabinet-making, men 
Cabinet-making, women... 
Carpetings 
Carriages 
Clothing 
Cotton goods 
Dressmaking 
Leather 
ee ee 3 
Machines and machinery 
Metals and metallic goods (fine work: jewelry, fine steel 
WOSK, CCC)... 00.00 


Millinery 
Musical instruments... 
Pema...» 
ee eee Se ee er 41 
Envelopes decrease... 
Preserved meats, pickles, etc “ 


NL 6-<Ni Ka thiderad ouikccunSenledesinacseudel increase. . 
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PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE 
OccuPaTIONs. oR DECREASE FOR 1878 AS 
COMPARED WITH 1860. 


52 percent decrease, 
«increase. 


ai 


Tobacco 
Woollen goods 
Worsted goods. 


By independent but verifying averages drawn from the fore- 
going table, we find that in all the occupations considered she 
average weekly wages on a gold basis were twenty-four and four 
tenths per cent higher in 1878 than they were in 1860. 

If we now consider the cost of living in 1860 and 1878, we 
find from accurate and reliable data that 


Groceries advanced in price 7 per cent, 
Provisions ‘“‘ a. ee eee 
Fuel " 

Dry goods fell 

Boots advanced 

Rents 5 

Board He 


And on all these items of expense entering into the cost of 
living the average price was fourteen and a half per cent higher in 
1878 than it was in 1860. 

In general the condition as to wages and prices in 1860 and 
1878 may be stated as follows: The average weekly wages of 
workingmen in manufacturing and mechanical industries in 
Massachusetts, allowing for the advance in the cost of living, 
were ten per cent higher in 1878 than they were in 1860, no 
account being made of the fact that the wages in 1878 were 
paid for fewer hours of labor per week, in many industries, than 
were required in 1860. This statement relative to Massachusetts 
is fairly indicative of conditions in all manufacturing communi- 
ties. 

The logical sequence of the inquiries as to 1878 and 1881, 
and 1860 and 1878, which we have made, is one relative to wages 
and prices in 1860 and 1881. This inquiry is answered by the 
following tables: 
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WAGES IN MASSACHUSETTS—I88I AND 1872 COMPARED WITH 1860. 





OccupaTIONS |Pencenrace OF INCREASE FROM 





1860 TO 1872. | 1860 To 1881. 


Agriculture 69.4 33.3 
Blacksmithing 76.7 54.6 
Boots and shoes 23.8 1.8 
Building trades 46.2 22.4 
Cabinet-making 20.1 5.4 
Carpetings 24.4 $1.5 
Carriages 57.4 23.6 





a eo epee ee Meer eee eetace 35.6 42.1 
Cotton goods 27.6 


Hosiery ! re 
35.1 
Machines and machinery 55.4 
Metals and metallic goods ? Agee 42.5 
Musical instruments ? oane 23.8 

; 45.8 
Printing 5 43-5 
Rubber goods ! o cee en 
ET Fania 6 wibis0. 645.6. 50,60 64 oe o0:b 0 Bbh ee ORS cee He eweRe ‘ apr 26.1 
Straw goods ! one 
MN Ra's 4 a. seeedb es sess'e ee ececete een eei's 3 33.1 











Average, all the above industries - 31.2 





Cost oF COMMODITIES IN MASSACHUSETTS—I88I AND 1872 COMPARED WITH 1860, 





CLASSIFICATION PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE FROM: 





1860 TO 1872. | 1860 To 1881. 


Groceries 54.1 23.3 
Provisions 50.7 52.7 
52.4 38.6 
42.9 dec. 3.7 
43-3 15.9 
156.5 68.8 
104.1 69.4 


77.6 41.3 

















The results of these presentations briefly stated are: 

From 1860 to 1878 there was an average increase of wages: 
of 24.4 per cent; of prices of 14.9 per cent. From 1878 to 
December, 1881, there was an average increase in wages of 6.9 
per cent, and in prices of 21 per cent; and, covering the whole 


1 No statistics obtainable for 1860. 2 No statistics obtainable for 1872. 
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period of twenty-one years, there was an average increase in 
wages of 31.2 per cent, and in prices of 41.3 percent. That is, 
between 1860 and 1881 the workingman has suffered a reduction 
of ten per cent in the purchasing power of his wages, and this 
between a dead level year and one of general prosperity. 

What reason is there for this present disparity between 
wages and cost of living, and will the disparity continue? 
These are questions which not only interest the economist, but 
are of vital importance to the wage-receiver. Without attempt- 
ing to answer the questions fully, we are able, in the light of 
actual observation and investigation, to give them some con- 
sideration which may assist in answering them. 

It is very easy to say that general causes account for pres- 
ent conditions; profits are small, the cost of comforts less as 
compared with former times, etc. etc.; but general answers do 
not satisfy the man who is practically concerned. 

I believe the present state of things by which the working- 
man is suffering from a reduction of ten per cent since 1860 is 
temporary, and that the truer and more economical conditions 
shown relative to the first years of the revival of trade will ob- 
tain for the greater part of the present period of prosperity. 
The present year will probably be a more prosperous one than 
1881, taking all things into account, and a general advance in 
wages may be expected. This is indicated by the results of 
the demands of labor in many quarters. The public hears at 
once of demands that are not successful. It does not hear of 
those quietly made by labor where the proper feelings of con- 
fidence and esteem exist between employers and employed. 

In some industries wages are being reduced and will undergo 
further reduction for proper reasons, but, on the whole, the 
action of the industrial forces of the United States is tending to 
elevate rather than lower wages, even as they have been raised 
in actual amount, altho just at present the cost of living shows 
that a reduction in purchasing power of wages received has 
taken place. It is a popular belief that wages advance, altho 
tardily sometimes, with a rise in prices. This is not true asa 
matter of logical sequence, but merely of accident. For we ac- 
cept the doctrine that wages are paid to labor out of the prod- 
uct of labor, and that the employer pays such wages only as he 
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hopes or reasonably expects to get back in profits. So wages 
and profits may be low and the prices of commodities high. 
This is the real situation at the present time. The price of 
commodities is influenced by crops, by speculation, by the laws 
of supply and demand; but while supply and demand influence 
the profits of production, and thus indirectly influence wages, 
wages are not to the fullest extent controlled by the same law. 
Mr. Hawley, in his recent work “ Capital and Population,” has 
wisely said, “The rate of wages does not depend upon the de- 
mand for labor, but the demand depends upon it. . . . What 
does directly depend upon the demand for labor is the amount 
of employment, the number of laborers that can be kept at 
work.” 

Besides the influence which expected profit on production 
‘may have in establishing the rate of wages, the number, even if 
small, of workmen out of employment has a very great influence 
in determining the rate the employer is willing to pay. For in- 
stance, if in a community where five thousand operatives are 
employed there are two or three hundred unemployed, the rate 
at which the latter are willing to work in order to secure situa- 
tions often determines the rate paid to those employed, on the 
ground that their places can be supplied at such rate. 

This influence, together with that of small margins of profits 
in most industries at the present time, has kept wages from ad- 
vancing in proportion to the cost of living; and short crops, 
in some instances followed by speculation in food products gen- 
erally, have driven the prices of the necessaries of life to very 
high figures. 

If this is true, and we believe it to be so, good crops this 
year, and the absence of. speculation in food products,—and 
good crops usually preclude very fierce speculation,—will enable 
the workingman to see before the year expires a much more 
equitable relation of his wages to the cost of his living. 

It is often urged that when prices are high or wages low, 
and the result is the same in either case, the wage-receiver must 
practise a more rigid economy. True; but when economy be- 
comes too rigid it reacts upon consumption and destroys the 
goose that lays the golden egg of wage. By crippling the 
power to consume the employer robs himself of a good profit, 
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and destroys the manhood of the consumer. France furnishes 
an excellent illustration of this in the general stinting her peo- 
ple patriotically took upon themselves in order to pay the Ger- 
man war indemnity. Her policy in encouraging manufactures 
has in some degree overcome the bad effects of such stinting, 
falsely called economy ; but she is suffering still in many ways. 
The world has applauded this rigid economy, perhaps because 
the world has profited by it. Certainly the French laboring man - 
has not. Self-denial carried to extremes is as bad as the reverse. 
Employers fare better with a well-paid and consequently well- 
fed force of workers. 

The workers are often the direct cause of the reduction in 
wages. This is well illustrated by circumstances within my 
observation. A well-known and prosperous dealer in boots and 
shoes in one of our large shoe towns is very popular with the 
workingmen because he will sell them a pair of boots for a quar- 
ter less than the same quality can be purchased elsewhere. It 
does not occur to them that they have paid that discount, but 
they complain to their employers who have cut them down 
—a cut-down required in order to furnish the popular dealer 
with goods at a low price to enable him to undersell smaller 
dealers. This retail dealer obtains from the manufacturer his 
lowest price for making one hundred cases as per sample. He 
then offers to pay so much—a sum less than the manufacturer's 
estimate—and pay cash. The manufacturer rather than lose a 
good cash order consents to make the goods, but not being able 
to reduce the cost of raw material takes the discount out of 
labor, and the workman berates the employer for reducing his 
wages while he praises the dealer for selling him his boots at a 
low price. Such circumstances often exist. 

The same proposition is true in a larger sense, as the follow- . 
ing illustration will show. The day-laborer feeling himself more 
of a man than formerly must oftener wear a white laundered 
shirt, but he cannot pay over fifty cents for one. The demand 
of the higher civilization of the day-laborer must be met, and 
white laundered shirts are supplied at retail for fifty cents, and 
even for thirty-seven cents. But the wages of the women who 
make them have been reduced to eight cents per shirt. All such 
illustrations are simple, but well adapted to show the working- 
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man what is meant by wages being paid from the product of 
labor, and in accordance with the profit which may be expected 
from the sale of the product. 

I cannot here enter into the question of the influence of ma- 
chinery, nor, in fact, has it any place in this connection; for 
while the use of improved machinery always reduces the amount 
of wages received relative to one thing produced, it nearly al- 
ways raises wages when the amount received for a given time is 
considered. The liberation of labor in one calling to be diffused 
in other enterprises is often miscalled “displacement of labor.” 
To my own mind the world gains thereby, and with the world 
the laborer; for in the process the lower orders are constantly 
being lifted to higher employments, intelligence, and wages, 
while their predecessors step into the ranks of the still higher 
skilled workers. 

The man who uses muscular power only is but a competitor 
of machinery,—is, in fact, a machine; but the moment he uses 
brain, intellect, he is the superior of the machine in all cases; 
that is, the machine becomes his assistant instead of his compet- 
itor. 

The combinations now forming in our own country known as 
trades unions cannot favorably affect the existing conditions of 
wages and cost of living, because trades unions usually result in 
the employment of a less number of people, while the true in- 
terest of the wage-worker demands the employment of all, and 
even more workers than we have to be employed, for such em- 
ployment means increased power for consumption. 

Such features of the wages question I do not care to discuss, 
however, for I intended to deal only with the practical bearing 
of the facts shown by full investigation to exist relative to 
wages, prices, and profits. Wages and prices we have con- 
sidered, and with ample data. We have only meagre statistics 
respecting profits. The investigation which furnished the facts 
cited as to wages and prices gave information as to profits in 
many lines of goods, and in those lines the margins are very 
small. I am satisfied, however, from such statistics as are at 
hand and from personal investigation, that, with few exceptions, 
the profits on manufactured goods have not for the past year 
warranted much increase in wages; and I am also well satisfied 
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that generally margins are widening, and that in very many de-. 
partments of labor there will soon be a better feeling than now 
exists. A slight rise in wages, met, as it is quite sure to be by 
autumn, by a reduction in prices of commodities, will place the 
workingman on as good footing as he has held since 1860. The 
past teaches this, the unmistakable progress of labor teaches it, 
and the facts of the present warrant the conclusion. 

With the facts as stated what is the future of wages in this 
country? The expected profits of production comprehend or 
include what can be paid in wages: this has no influence upon 
cost of living. The tables given indeed show that in some 
trades or industries wages have kept pace with prices, but not 
on the average. The tendency of wages for the past one hun- 
dred years, since the birth of the factory system, has been up-. 
ward, while working time has as constantly decreased. This 
course has during the century been steady, altho broken at 
points by temporary causes. On the other hand, the accumula- 
tion of capital has tended to lower interest and lower rents. 
This has been so for a long time in England, and the same re- 
sult is inevitable in America. With reduced rents and rates of 
interest for invested capital, the capitalizer, or the man who 
uses capital, has increased opportunity for its employment in 
business enterprises, and the capitalist is contented with a less 
profit than formerly ; and so, with increased consumption as the 
moving influence in the employment of capital, allied to the 
better rates or returns for capital employed in manufactures. 
over funded investments, the wage-worker is likely to receive, 
as he already has received in older countries, a larger proportion 
of the products of his toil. 

The development of the means of transportation is simply 
one of the results of lower rates of rent and interest, and is 
beneficial to the wage-receiver. He should not complain of 
great capitalists when their capital is employed in his service 
in bringing him nearer the supply of food and nearer the mar- 
ket for his own products, thereby increasing the purchasing 
power of his wages. This is a hopeful result for the working- 
man, yet I see no way for him to be sure of a balanced relation 
of prices and wages. Controversy between employers and em- 
ployed may sometimes be avoided by sliding scales of wages ar-- 
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ranged with reference to the fluctuations of the market, but such 
scales are based upon the selling price of the product involved ; 
if based upon anything else the result would often be disastrous, 
inasmuch as when prices were high and wages high accordingly 
the cost of the product would kill its sale, and the whole disas- 
ter would react upon the specific labor employed, without aid- 
ing the whole body of workers. 

Co-operative production would only increase the difficulty, 
because by it the worker gets his share of the profit last in the 
process of making and marketing goods, and not first as under 
the existing system ; so that a rise in prices would cripple them 
more under co-operative production than under the wage-sys- 
tem. Indeed, in my own mind it is a question whether uni- 
versal co-operation, including the production and distribution 
of manufactured goods, and the raising and distribution of 
crops, and even all the business interests of life, would remedy 
the difficulty or to any great extent avoid the inequalities in 
capacity to earn and to consume. Co-operation cannot do away 
with capital. Whether it can do away with the agents of capi- 
tal remains to be seen. 

To what influence shall the workingman turn to secure an 
equitable adjustment of his wages relative to his cost of living ? 
I know of but one, and that is within himself. If he wants 
trades unions, let them be turned to the work of expanding 
labor, of increasing trade, of reducing, not increasing the depen- 
dents of society. Instead of limiting the number employed 
and thereby reducing the skill in the community, let them do 
all in their power to increase skill; for it is skilled labor that 
tells against temporary inequalities in a much larger degree than 
ignorant labor. Working to these ends labor combinations 
would increase the producing power and thereby the con- 
suming power, and this means an increase in wages, not only in 
amount but in purchasing power; and, so far as the products of 
mechanical industry enter into the cost of living, will equalize 
wages and prices. 

To discover what will secure reasonable prices of eatables is a 
hard problem, for no one can be held responsible for short crops, 
and as yet there seems to be no law which will reach specula- 
tors in food products; but this much is true: the markets of 
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the world are becoming more and more cosmopolitan in char- 
acter, and as they become more intimate in their relations the 
speculative influence becomes less powerful. To-day American 
beef and flour can be bought at less prices in Liverpool than in 
New York or Boston. This is often the case, because Liver-. 
pool is the clearing-house for other markets as well as our own, 
and the price of American flour there is regulated by supplies. 
from countries other than our own, and not by the fact that it 
has been transported from the fields in the West to the sea- 
board and from thence three thousand miles across the Atlan- 
tic. The speculator in American food products may be able 
to increase the price of flour to the American consumer, but 
when he undertakes to do this for the English consumer he 
finds increased obstacles in his way, if not positive defeat. 

The workingman must come to the assistance of general 
causes by putting himself at the best as to skill, faithfulness, 
temperance,—and by temperance I mean the lopping off of all 
superfluous and harmful habits and expenditures, and turning 
the proceeds from such temperance into the work of bringing up 
his family and himself to the highest standard the talents given 
him will allow. Certain it is that in the humbler walks of labor 
the workshop or factory is far more attractive than the home of 
the workman, and far more healthy too. The workingman in 
this humble sphere has within himself the power to say whether 
he will live a cleanly, sober life, and thereby bring comfort and 
happiness to his family, or whether he will spend a portion of 
his earnings in ways that leave him no thought of home com- 
fort. 

The feature of the wages system which most agitates my own 
mind is its tendency in the lowest ranks to disintegrate the family. 
The system which makes of the home simply the boarding-house 
needs correction somewhere. And inthis connection, while as I 
say this tendency is the worst feature of the question, I am happy 
to be able to state that there is a slow but constant decrease in 
the number of laborers who seem to be doomed to remain at 
the bottom; a decrease in the number who are able to employ 
nothing but muscle. If this be true, and all my own observa- 
tions indicate it, the status of what is now unskilled labor will 
be vastly improved during the next generation. If we study 
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carefully the progress made by the immigrants who have con- 
stantly fed the substratum of labor during the past fifty years, we 
shall see positive and undeniable proof of this tendency. This 
substratum has been as essential as an industrial force in this 
country as active capital; and the chief wonder after all is that 
its varied elements assimilate so readily. So long as ignorance 
prevails we shall have with us the unfortunate, and those whose 
capacity will not allow them to rise above the drudge; but it is 
a false civilization which condemns any class to be the drudges of 
society. 

The employers of labor aré to some extent becoming im- 
bued with the truth that they are important if not the most im- 
portant agents of civilization, in bringing to higher conditions 
and to skilled ranks the lower grades of workers. As soon as 
they generally take in this truth they will more fully appreciate 
that other: that well-paid labor insures the best protection 
against industrial reverses. : 

No forced adjustment of the unequal bearing of prices on 
wages can be undertaken with any hope of success. All past 
attempts at regulating wages by law have been failures and 
worse. Neither free trade nor protection can avail anything in 
the premises. The only solution of the wages question so far 
as this age is concerned, and under existing conditions, lies in 
intelligence and skill in labor. It is the employment of some- 
thing more than mere muscular force which brings a reward 
higher than the measure of subsistence; while the expenditure 
of muscular force only never did, and probably never will, earn 
anything more than the bare essentials to existence. This is 
the law of industrial life, and on the whole it is well; for with- 
out such law labor would not rise in dignity and lucrativeness, 
and there would be no spur or incentive to progress. 

The debt burden is one of the severest growing out of the 
wage system which wage-laborers are called upon to bear, and 
in this direction legislation can do much. In the general agita- 
tion for national bankruptcy laws no one hears of a demand for 
the relief of insolvent workingmen. All our states have insol- 
vency laws, but on account of limitations their beneficent pro- 
visions cannot be used for the relief of wage-receivers overbur- 
cened with debts. 
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Men engaged in large enterprises when unfortunate can, if 
they owe a certain amount specified by law,—usually about 
$200,—secure the benefits of the insolvent laws of the several 
States, or of a national bankrupt law when one isin force. It 
often and very generally happens,—that is, when manufacturers 
and employers settle in insolvency,—that considerable sums are 
due for labor; and while the laws provide that such demands 
against an insolvent debtor, usually to the extent of $50, shall 
be preferred, the payment depends upon assets, and, if not paid 
in full, the creditor workman finds himself in debt from the loss 
incurred. But whether his debts originate through the inability 
of his employer to pay him his wages earned or from any other 
misfortune, unless he owes the minimum amount specified by 
law, say $200, and can pay the expenses of proceedings in insol- 
vency,—another hundred,—he has no way of adjusting his af- 
fairs, which, tho small, give him as much and even more trouble 
than financial disaster brings to his employer. At least one 
tenth of our workingmen are in debt. Here, then, is, as I have 
said, one of the heaviest burdens of laborers. They see a na- 
tional bankrupt law passed for the relief of insolvent debtors, 
for the reason that the interests of all demand that men, when 
overtaken by financial misfortune, shall not be deprived of their 
usefulness on account of a permanent burden of debt, but shall 
be able to begin anew those enterprises which sustain the in- 
dustries of the country. The workingman admits the soundness 
of this reasoning, but feels that the same logic should enable 
him to free himself from debt,and start anew with the manu- 
facturer and the merchant whose success so largely depends 
upon his ability to consume the products of the nation. A 
man overburdened with debt, having a family dependent upon 
his exertions, and whose income is too small to secure the rea- 
sonable support of that family, is not the best citizen civiliza- 
tion ought to produce. 

Here, then, is a practical field for society to cultivate, and I 
feel that I cannot better close this treatment of the wages ques- 
tion as it concerns the wage-receiver than by calling public at- 
tention to a positive burden which society can remove. 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 











THE PERSONALITY OF GOD AND OF MAN. 


HEISM signifies not only that there is a ground or cause 

of all things,—so much every one who makes any at- 

tempt to account for himself and for the world around him 

admits,—but also that the Cause of all things is a Personal Be- 

ing, of whom an image is presented in the human mind. This 

image falls short of being adequate only as it involves limits— 

limits, however, which belong not to intelligence in itself, but 
simply to intelligence in a finite form. 

Belief in the personality of man and belief in the personality 
of God stand or fall together. A survey of the history of re- 
ligion would suggest that these two beliefs are for some reason 
inseparable. Where faith in the personality of God is weak, or 
is altogether wanting, as in the case of the pantheistic religions 
of the East, the perception which men have of their own per- 
sonality is found to be in an equal degree indistinct. The feeling 
of individuality is dormant. The soul indolently ascribes to 
itself a merely phenomenal being. It conceives of itself as ap- 
pearing for a moment, like a wavelet on the ocean, to vanish 
again in the all-engulfing essence from whence it came. Recent 
philosophical theories which substitute matter, or an “ Unknow- 
able,” for the self-conscious Deity, likewise cast away the per- 
sonality of man as ordinarily conceived. If they deny that God 
is a Spirit, they deny with equal emphasis that man is a spirit. 
The pantheistic and atheistic schemes are in this respect con- 
sistent in their logic. Out of man’s perception of his own per-: 
sonal attributes arises the beliefin a personal God. On this fact 
of our own personality the validity of the arguments for theism 
depends. 

The essential characteristics of personality are self-conscious-. 
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ness and self-determination. That is to say, these are the ele- 
ments common to all spiritual beings. Perception, whether its 
object be material or mental, involves the consciousness of self, 
the perceiving subject. The “cogito ergo sum” of Descartes is 
not properly an argument. Ido not deduce my existence from 
the fact of my putting forth an act of thought. The Cartesian 
maxim simply denotes that in the act the agent is of necessity 
brought to light or disclosed to himself. He becomes cogni- 
zant of himself as distinguished from the fluctuating states of 
thought, feeling, and volition. This apprehension of self is in- 
tuitive. It is not an zdea of self that emerges, not a bare phe- 
nomenon, as some philosophers have contended, but the ego is 
immediately presented, and there is an inexpugnable conviction 
of its reality. Idealism, or the doctrine that sense-perception is 
a modification of the mind which is due exclusively to its own 
nature and is elicited by no external object, is less repugnant to 
reason than is the denial of the reality of the ego.. Whatever 
may be true of external things, of self we have an intuitive 
knowledge. If I judge that there is no real table before me 
on which I seem to be writing, and no corporeal organs for see- 
ing or touching it, I nevertheless cannot escape the conviction 
that it is I who thus judge. To talk of thought without a 
thinker, of belief without a believer, is to utter words void of 
meaning. The unity and enduring identity of the ego are 
necessarily involved in self-consciousness. I know myself as a 
single, separate entity. The intuitive knowledge of personal 
identity is presupposed in every act of memory. Go back as 
far as recollection can carry us, it is the same self who was the 
subject of all the mental experiences which memory can recall. 
When I was a child I spake as a child, I understood as a child, 
I thought as a child; but I who utter these words am the same 
being that I was a score or threescore years ago. I look for- 
ward to the future and know that it is upon me,and not upon 
another, that the consequences of my actions will be visited. 
In the endless succession of thoughts, feelings, choices, in all 
the mutations of opinion and of character, the identity of the 
ego abides. From the dawn of consciousness to my last breath 
I do not part with myself. “If we speak of the mind as a 
series of feelings which is aware of itself as past and future, we 
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are reduced to the alternative of believing that the mind, or 
ego, is something different from any series of feelings, or of 
accepting the paradox that something which is ex hypothest but 
a series of feelings can be aware of itself as a series.” So writes 
Stuart Mill. Yet on the basis of this astounding assumption that 
a series can be self-conscious he was minded to frame his philoso- 
phy, and was only deterred by the insurmountable difficulty of 
supposing memory with no being capable of remembering. 

The second constituent element of personality is self-deter- 
mination. This act is likewise essential to distinct self-con- 
sciousness. Were there no exercise of will, were the mind 
wholly passive under all impressions from without, the clear 
consciousness of self would never be evoked. In truth self in 
that case would have only an inchoate being. That I originate 
my voluntary actions in the sense that they are not the effect 
or necessary consequence of antecedents, whether in the mind 
or out of it, is a fact of consciousness. This is what is meant 
by the freedom of the will. It is a definition of “ choice.” 
Thoughts spring up in the mind and succeed one another under 
laws of association whose absolute control is limited only by 
the power we have of fastening the attention on one object or 
another within the horizon of consciousness. Desires reaching 
out to various forms of good spring up unbidden; they too 
are subject to regulation through no power inherent in them- 
selves. But self-determination, as the very term signifies, is at- 
tended with an irresistible conviction that the direction of the 
will is self-imparted. We leave out of account here the nature 
of habit or the tendency of choice once made or often repeated 
to perpetuate itself. The mode and degree in which habit af- 
fects freedom is an important topic, but it is one which we do 
not need to consider in this place. That the will is free—that 
is, both exempt from constraint by causes exterior, which is 
fatalism, and not a mere spontaneity confined to one path by 
a force acting from within, which is determinism—is immediate- 
ly evident to every unsophisticated mind. We can initiate action 
by an efficiency which is neither irresistibly controlled by mo- 
tives nor determined, without any capacity of alternative action, 
by a proneness inherent in its nature. Notruth is more definite- 
ly sanctioned by the common-sense of mankind. Those who 
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in theory reject it continually assert it in practice. The lan- 
guages of men would have to be reconstructed, the business of 
the world would come to a stand-still, if the denial of the free- 
dom of the will were to be carried out with rigorous consist- 
ency. This freedom is not only attested in consciousness ; it is 
proved by that ability to resist inducements brought to bear on 
the mind which we are conscious of exerting. We can with- 
stand temptation to wrong by the exertion of an energy which 
consciously emanates from ourselves, and which we know that 
we could abstain from exerting. Motives have an zmfluence, but 
influence is not to be confounded with causal efficiency. Praise 
and blame, and the punishments and rewards of whatever kind 
which imply these judgments, are plainly irrational save on the 
tacit assumption of the autonomy of the will. Deny free-will, 
and remorse as well as self-approbation is deprived of an essen- 
tial ingredient. It is then impossible to distinguish remorse 
from regret. Ill-desert becomes a fiction. This is not to argue 
against the necessarian doctrine merely on the ground of its bad 
tendencies. It is true that the debasement of the individual 
and the wreck of social order would follow upon the unrelenting 
adoption of the necessarian theory in the judgments and con- 
duct of men. Virtue would no more be thought to deserve love ; 
rime would no longer be felt to deserve hatred. But independ- 
ently of this aspect of the subject, there is, to say the least, a 
strong presumption against the truth of a theorem in philoso- 
phy that clashes with the common-sense and moral sentiments 
of the race. The awe-inspiring sense of responsibility, the sting 
of remorse, emotions of moral condemnation and moral ap- 
proval ought not to be treated as deceptive unless they can be 
demonstrated to be so. Here are phenomena which no meta- 
physical scheme can afford to ignore. Surely a theory can 
never look for general acceptance which is obliged to misinter- 
pret or explain away these familiar facts of human nature. 
How shall the feeling that we are free be accounted for if it 
be contrary to the fact? Let us glance at what famous neces- 
sarians have to say in answer to this inquiry. First, let us hear 
one of the foremost representatives of this school. His solu- 
tion is one that has often been repeated. “Men believe them- 
selves to be free,” says Spinoza, “ entirely from this: that, tho 
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conscious of their acts, they are ignorant of the causes by which 
their acts are determined. The idea of freedom, therefore, 
comes of men not knowing the cause of their acts.”* This is. 
a bare assertion confidently made, but absolutely without proof. 
It surely is not a self-evident truth that our belief in freedom 
arises in this manner. Further, when we make the motives pre- 
ceding any particular act of choice the object of deliberate at- 
tention, the sense of freedom is not in the least weakened. The 
motives are distinctly seen; yet the consciousness of liberty, 
or of a pluripotential power, remains in full vigor. Moreover, 
choice is not the resultant of motives, as in a case of the com- 
position of forces. One motive is followed and its rival re- 
jected. Hume has another explanation of what he considers 
the delusive feeling of freedom. ‘Our idea,” he says, “ of neces- 
sity and causation arises entirely from the uniformity observable 

in the operations of nature; where similar objects are con- 
- stantly conjoined together, and the mind is determined by cus- 
tom to infer the one from the appearance of the other.” ’ 
This constant conjunction of things is all that we know, but 
men have “a strong propensity” to believe in “ something like 
a necessary connection” between the antecedent and the conse- 
quent. “ When, again, they turn their reflections towards the 
operations of their own minds and /fee/ no such connection of 
the motive and the action, they are thence apt to suppose that 
there is a difference between the effects which result from mate- 
rial force and those which arise from thought and intelligence.” * 
In other words, a double delusion is asserted. First the mind, 
for some unexplained reason, falsely imagines a tie between the 
material antecedent and consequent; and then missing such a 
bond between motive and choice, it rashly infers freedom. This. 
solution depends on the theory that nothing properly called 
power exists. It is assumed that there is no power either in 
motives or in the will. Hume’s necessity, unlike that of Spino- 
za, is mere uniformity of succession, choice following motive 
with regularity, but with no nexus between the two. 


1 ** Ethics,” P. II., Prop. xxxv. 

2**An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding,” P. I. § 8; (“ Essays,” 
ed. Green and Grose, vol. ii. p. 67). 

®Ibid. p. 75. 
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Since we are conscious of exerting energy, this theory, 
which holds to mere sequence without connection, we know to 
be false. J.S. Mill, adopting an identical theory of causation 
from which power is eliminated, lands in the same general con- 
clusion on this question of free-will as that reached by Hume. 
Herbert Spencer holds that the fact “that every one is at liberty 
to do what he desires to do (supposing there are no external 
hindrances)” is the sum of our tiberty. He states that “the 
dogma of free-will” is the proposition “that every one is at 
liberty to desire or not to desire.” That is, he confounds 
choice or volition with desire, denies the existence of an elec- 
tive power distinct from the desires, and imputes a definition of 
free-will to the advocates of freedom which they unanimously 
repudiate. As to the feeling of freedom, Mr. Spencer says: 
“The illusion consists in supposing that at each moment the 
ego is something more than the aggregate of feelings and ideas, 
actual and nascent, which then exists.” ’ When a man says 
that he determined to perform a certain action, his error is in 
supposing his conscious self to have been “something separate 
from the group of psychical states” constituting his “ psychical 
self.” The ‘composite psychical state which excites the action 
is at the same time the ego which is said to will the action.” 
The soul is resolved into a group of psychical states due to 
“motor changes” excited byan impression received from with- 
out. If there is no personal agent, if 7 is a collective noun, 
meaning a “ group” of sensations, it isa waste of time to argue 
that there isnofreedom. ‘ What we call a mind,’ wrote Hume 
long ago, “is nothing but a heap or collection of different per- 
ceptions, united together by certain relations and supposed, tho 
falsely, to be endowed with a perfect simplicity and identity.” 
Professor Huxley, who quotes this passage, would make no 
other correction than to substitute an assertion of nescience for 
the positive denial. He would rather say “that we know noth- 
ing more of the mind than that it is a series of perceptions.”’* 

Before commenting on this definition of the mind which robs 
it of its unity, it is worth while to notice what account the ad- 


1“ Principles of Psychology,” vol. i. p. 500. 
* Huxley’s ‘‘ Hume,” p. 61. 
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vocates of necessity have to give of the feelings of praise and 
blame, tenants of the soul which appear to claim a right to be 
there and which it is very hard even for speculative philoso-. 
phers to dislodge. On this topic Spinoza is remarkably chary 
of explanation. “I designate as gratitude,” he says, “the feel- 
ing we experience from the act of another done, as we imagine, 
to gratify us, and aversion the uneasy sense we-experience when 
we imagine anything done with a view to our disadvantage ; and 
whilst we praise the former, we are disposed to d/ame the latter.””' 
What does Spinoza mean by the phrase “ with a view to our 
advantage” or “disadvantage”? As the acts done in either 
case were unavoidable on the part of the doer—as much so as 
the circulation of blood in his veins—it is impossible to see any 
reasonableness in praise or blame, thankfulness or resentment. 
Why should we resent the blow of an assassin more than the 
kick of a horse? Why should we be any more grateful to a 
benefactor than we are to the sun for shining onus? If the sun 
were conscious of shining on us, but with not the least power 
to do otherwise, how would that consciousness found a claim to: 
our gratitude? When Spinoza proceeds to define “just” and 
“unjust,” “sin” and “merit,” he broaches a theory not dissimi- 
lar to that of Hobbes, that there is no natural law but the de- 
sires; that “in the state of nature there is nothing done that 
can properly be characterized as just or unjust ;” that in “the 
natural state,” prior to the organization of society, “ faults, of- 
fences, crimes, cannot be conceived.” * As for repentance,. 
Spinoza does not hesitate to lay down the thesis that “ repent- 
ance is not a virtue, or does not arise from reason; but he who 
repents of any deed he has done is twice miserable or impo- 
tent.” * Penitence is defined as “ sorrow accompanying the idea 
of something we believe we have done of free-will.”* It mainly 
depends, he tells us, on education. Since free-will is an illu- 
sive notion, penitence must be inferred to be in the same degree 
irrational. To these immoral opinions the advocates of neces- 
sity are driven when they stand face to face with the pheno-- 
mena of conscience. 


1«* Ethics,” P. III. Prop. xxix. Schol. 
*«* Ethics,” P. IV. Prop. xxxvii. Schol. 2. 
3 Ibid. Prop. liv. *P. Til. Def. 27. 
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Mill, in seeking to vindicate the consistency of punishment 
with his doctrine of determinism, maintains that it is right to 
punish, first as penalty tends to restrain and cure an evil-doer, 
and secondly as it tends to secure society from aggression. 
“It is just to punish,” he says, “ so far as it is necessary for this 
purpose”—for the security of society—“ exactly as it is just to 
put a wild beast to death (without unnecessary suffering) for the 
same object.”’ It will hardly be asserted by any one that a 
brute deserves punishment, in the accepted meaning of the terms. 
Later, Mill attempts to find a basis for a true responsibility, 
but in doing so he virtually, tho unwittingly, surrenders his 
necessarian theory. ‘“ The true doctrine of the Causation of 
human actions maintains,” he says, “ that not only our conduct, 
but our character, is in part amenable to our will; that we can, 
by employing the proper means, improve our character; and 
that if our character is such that while it remains what it is, it 
necessitates us to do wrong, it will be just to apply motives 
which will necessitate us Zo strive for its improvement, and to 
emancipate ourselves from the other necessity.”* Here, while 
verbally holding to his theory of the deterministic agency of 
motives, he introduces the phrases which I have put in italics— 
phrases which carry in them to every mind the idea of free per- 
sonal endeavor, and exclude that of determinism. “ The true 
doctrine of necessity,” says Mill, “ while maintaining that our 
character is formed by our circumstances, asserts at the same 
time that our desires can do much to alter our circumstances.” 
But how about our control over our desires? Have we any 
more control, direct or indirect, over them than over our cir- 
cumstances? If not, “the true doctrine of necessity” no more 
founds responsibility than does the naked fatalism which Mill 
disavows. It is not uncommon for necessarian writers, it may 
be unconsciously to themselves, to cover up their theory by 
affirming that actions are the necessary fruit of a character 
already formed, while they leave room for the supposition that 
in the forming of that character the will exerted at some time 
an independent agency. But such an agency, it need not be 


1 «« Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy,” vol. ii. p. 292. 
2 Ibid. p. 299. 
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said, at whatever point it is placed, is incompatible with their 
main doctrine. 

The standing argument for necessity, drawn out by Hobbes, 
Collins, et id omne genus, is based on the law of cause and effect. 
It is alleged that if motives are not efficient in determining the 
will, then an event—namely, the particular direction of the will 
in a case of choice, or the choice of one object rather than an- 
other—is without a cause. This has been supposed to be an 
invincible argument. In truth, however, the event in question 
is not without a cause in the sense that would be true of an 
event wholly disconnected from an efficient antecedent—of a 
world, for example, springing into being without a Creator. 
The mind is endued with the power to act in either of two direc- 
tions, the proper circumstances being present; and whichever 
way it may actually move, its motion is its own, the result of its 
own power. That the mind is not subject to the law of causa- 
tion which holds good elsewhere than in the sphere of intelli- 
gent, voluntary action is the very thing asserted. Self-motion, 
initial motion, is the distinctive attribute of spiritual agents. 
The prime error of the necessarian is in unwarrantably assuming 
that the mind in its voluntary action is subject to the same law 
which prevails in the realm of things material and unintelligent. 
This opinion is not only false but shallow. For where do we first 
get our idea of power or causal energy? Where but from the 
exertion of our own wills? If we exerted no voluntary agency, 
we should have no idea of causal efficiency. Being outside of 
the circle of our experience, causation would be utterly unknown. 
Necessarians, among whom are included at the present day many 
students of physical science, frequently restrict their observa- 
tion to things without themselves, and having formulated a law 
of causation for the objects with which they are chiefly conver- 
sant, they forthwith extend it over the mind, an entity toto genere 
different. They should remember that the very terms “ free,” 
“power,” “ energy,” “cause,” are only intelligible from the ex- 
perience we have of the exercise of will. They are applied in 
some modified sense to things external. But we are imme- 
diately cognizant of no cause but will; and the nature of that 
cause must be learned from consciousness; it can never be 
learned from an inspection of things heterogenous to the mind, 
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and incapable by themselves of imparting to it the faintest 
notion of power. 

But it is objected that if the operations of the will are not 
governed by law, psychologic science is impossible. ‘ Psychi- 
cal changes,” says Herbert Spencer,’ “either conform to law 
or they do not. If they do not conform to law, this work, in 
common with all works on the subject, is sheer nonsense; no 
science of psychology is possible. If they do conform to law, 
there cannot be any such thing as free-will.” Were uniformity 
found to characterize the self-determinations of the mind, even 
then necessity would not be proved. Suppose the will always 
to determine itself in strict conformity with reason; this would 
not prove constraint or disprove freedom. If it were shown 
that, as a matter of fact, the mind always chooses im the same 
way, the antecedents being precisely the same, neither fatalism 
nor determinism would be a legitimate influence. If it be 
meant by the conformity of the will to law that no man has the 
power to choose otherwise than he actually chooses; that—to 
take an example from moral conduct—no thief, or seducer, or 
assassin, was capable of any such previous exertion of will as 
would have resulted in his abstaining from the crimes which he 
has perpetrated—then every reasonable, not to say righteous, 
person will deny the assertion. The alternative that a work on 
psychology, so far as it rests on a theory of fatalism, is “sheer 
nonsense,” it is far better to endure than to fly in the face of 
common-sense and of the conscience of the race. A book of 
ethics constructed on the assumption that the free and respon- 
sible nature of man is an illusive notion merits no higher re- 
spect than the postulate on which it is founded. 

Besides the argument against freedom from the alleged 
violation of the law of causation which it involves, there is a 
second objection which is frequently urged. We are reminded 
that there is an order of history. Events, we are told, within the 
sphere of voluntary agency succeed each other with regularity 
of sequence. We can predict what individuals will do with a 
considerable degree of confidence,—with as much confidence as 
could be expected, considering the complexity of the phenom- 


1 ** Psychology,” i. 503. 
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ena. There is a progress of acommunity and of mankind which 
evinces a reign of law within the compass of personal action. 
The conduct of one generation is shaped by the conduct of 
that which precedes it. 

That there is a plan in the course of human affairs all be- 
lievers in Providence hold. History does not exhibit a chaotic 
succession of occurrences, but a system, a progressive order, to 
be more or less clearly discerned. The inference, however, that 
the wills of men are not free is rashly drawn. If it be thought 
that we are confronted with two apparently antagonistic truths, 
whose point of reconciliation is beyond our ken, the situation 
would have its parallels in other branches of human inquiry. 
We should be justified in holding to each truth on its own 
grounds, since each is sufficiently verified, and in waiting for the 
solution of the problem. But the whole objection can be shown 
to rest in great part on misunderstanding of the doctrine of 
free-will. Freedom does not involve, of necessity, a wild de- 
parture from all regularity in the actual choices of men under 
the same circumstances. That men do act in one way, in the 
presence of given circumstances, does not prove that they must so 
act. Again, those who propound this objection fail to discern 
the real points along the path of developing character where 
freedom is exercised. They often fail to perceive that there are 
habits of will which are the result of self-determination, habits 
for which men are responsible so far as they are morally right or 
wrong, but which exist within them as abiding purposes or 
voluntary principles of conduct. Of a man who loves money 
better than anything else it may be predicted that he will seize 
upon any occasion that offers itself to make an advantageous bar- 
gain. But this love of money is a voluntary principle, which he 
can curb and, influenced by moral considerations, supplant by 
a higher motive of conduct. The fact of habit, voluntary 
habit, founded ultimately on choice, practically circumscribes 
the variableness of action, and contributes powerfully to the 
production of a certain degree of uniformity of conduct, on 
which prediction as to what individuals will do is founded. But 
all prophecies in regard to the future conduct of men or socie- 
ties of men are liable to fail, not merely because of the varied 
and complicated data in the case of human action, but because 
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new influences, not in the least coercive, may set at defiance all 
statistical vaticinations. A religious reform, like that of Wesiey, 
gives rise to the alteration of the conduct of multitudes, changes 
the face of society in extensive districts, and upsets previous 
calculations as to the percentage of crime, for example, to be 
expected in the regions affected. The seat of moral freedom 
is deep in the radical self-determinations by which the supreme 
ends of conduct, the motives of life in the aggregate, are fixed. 
Kant had a profound perception of this truth, altho he erred 
in limiting absolutely the operations of free-will to the “ noume- 
nal” sphere, and in relegating all moral conduct except the 
primal choice to the realm of phenomenal and therefore neces- 
sary action. A theist finds no difficulty in ascribing moral evil 
wholly to the will of the creature, and in accounting for the 
orderly succession of events or the plan of history by the over- 
ruling agency of God, which has no need to interfere with 
human liberty or to coerce or crush the free and responsible 
nature of man, but knows how to pilot the race onward, be the 
rocks and cross-currents where and what they may. 
Self-consciousness and self-determination, each involving the 
other, are the essential peculiarities of mind. With self-deter- 
mination is inseparably connected purpose. The intelligent 
action of the will is for an end, and this preconceived end— 
which is last in the order of time, tho first in thought—is 
termed the final cause. It is the goal to which the volitions 
dictated by it point and lead. So simple an act of will as the 
volition to lift a finger is for a purpose. The thought of the 
result to be effected precedes that efficient act of the will by 
which in some inscrutable way the requisite muscular motion is 
produced. I purpose to send a letter toa friend. There isa 
plan present in thought before it is resolved upon or converted 
into an intention, and prior-to the several exertions of voluntary 
power by which it is accomplished. Guided by this plan I enter 
my library, open a drawer, find the proper writing materials, 
compose the letter, seal it and despatch it. Here is a series of 
voluntary actions done in pursuance of a plan which antedated 
them in consciousness and through them is realized. The move- 
ments of brain and muscle which take place in the course of the 
proceeding are subservient to the conscious plan by which al! 
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the power employed in realizing it is directed. This is rational 
voluntary action. It is action for an end. In this way the 
whole business of human life is carried forward. All that is 
termed “ art,” in the broadest meaning of the word,—that is, all 
that is not included either in the products of material nature 
which the wit and power of men can neither produce nor 
modify, or in the strictly involuntary states of mind with their 
physical effects,—comes into being in the way described. The 
conduct of men in their individual capacity, the organization of 
families and states, the government of nations, the management 
of armies, the diversified pursuits of industry, whatever is be- 
cause men have willed it to be, is due to self-determination in- 
volving design. 

There have been philosophers to maintain that man is an 
automaton. All that he does they have ascribed to a chain of 
causes wholly embraced within a circle of nervous and muscular 
movements. Some, finding it impossible to ignore consciousness, 
have contented themselves with denying to conscious states cau- 
sal agency. On this view it follows that the plan to take a jour- 
ney, to build a house, or to do anything else which presupposes 
design, has no influence whatever upon the result. The same 
efforts would be produced if we were utterly unconscious of any 
intention to bring them to pass. The design, not being credited 
with the least influence or control over the instruments through 
which the particular end is reached, might be subtracted without 
affecting the result. Since consciousness neither originates nor 
transmits motion, and thus exerts no power, the effects of what 
we call voluntary agency would take place as well without it. 
This creed when it is once clearly understood is not likely to 
win many adherents.’ 


Attending the inward assurance of freedom is the con- 
sciousness of moral law. While I know that I can do or forbear, 
I feel that I ought or ought not. The desires of human nature 
are various. They go forth to external good which reaches the 
mind through the channel of the senses. They go out also to 

1 For a clear exposition of the consequences of denying the agency of mind, 


see Herbert, ‘‘ The Realistic Assumptions of Modern Science,” etc., pp. 103 seg., 
128 seg. 
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objects less tangible, as power, fame, knowledge, the esteem of 
others. But distinct from these diverse and it may be conflict- 
ing desires, a law manifests itself in consciousness and lays its. 
authoritative mandate on the will. The requirement of that law 
in the concrete may be differently conceived. It may often be 
grossly misapprehended. But the feeling of obligation is an 
ineradicable element of our being. It is universal, or as nearly 
so as the perception of beauty or any other essential attribute of 
the soul. No ethical theory can dispense with it. It implies an 
ideal or end which the will is freely to realize. Be this end 
clearly or dimly discerned, and tho it be in a great degree 
misconceived, its existence is implied in the imperative char- 
acter of the law within. The confusion that may arise in re- 
spect to the contents of the law, and the end to which the law 
points, do not disprove the reality of either. A darkened and 
perverted conscience is still a conscience. 


All explanations of the origin of religion which refer it to an 
empirical or accidental source are superficial. The theory that 
religious beliefs spring from tradition fails to give any account 
of their origin, to say nothing of their chronic continuance and 
of the tremendous power which they exert among men. The 
notion that religions are the invention of shrewd statesmen and 
rulers, devised as a means of managing the populace, probably 
has no advocates at present. It belongs among the exploded 
theories of free-thinkers in the last century. How could religion 
be made so potent an instrument if its roots were not deep in 
human nature? “Timor facit deos,” is another opinion. It has. 
the sanction of Lucretius. Religion is supposed, on this view, 
to be due to the effect on rude minds of storms, convulsions 
of nature, and other phenomena which inspired terror, and 
were referred to supernatual beings. It is a shallow hypothesis. 
which overlooks the fact that impressions of this kind are fleet- 
ing. They alternate, also, with aspects of nature of an entirely 
different character. If nature is terrific, it is also gracious and 
bountiful. Moreover, as far back as we can trace the history of 
mythological religions, we find that the divinities which the 
mythopeeic fancy calls into being are of a protecting or benefi- 
cent character. A favorite view of a school of anthropologists. 
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at present is that religion began in fetish-worship, and rose by 
degrees through the worship of animals to a conception of loftier 
deities conceived of as clothed in human form. Against this 
speculation lies the fact that the earliest mythological deities 
which history brings to our notice were heavenly beings whose 
loftiness impressed the mind with awe. Even where fetish- 
worship exists, it is not the material object itself which is the 
God. Rather is it true that the stick or stone is considered the 
vehicle or embodiment of divine agencies acting through it. 
“ The external objects of nature never appear to the childish fan- 
tasy as mere things of sense, but always as animated beings, 
which, therefore, in some way or other, include in them- 
selves a spirit.”' The doctrine that religion begins in a wor- 


ship of ancestors, not to dwell on other objections to it, does 
not correspond with the facts of history, since divinities in 
human shape were not the earliest objects of heathen worship. 
The earliest supreme divinity of the Indo-European race was 
the shining heaven, which was clothed with the attributes of 
personality. The same answer avails against the supposition 
that religion has its origin in dreams wherein the images of the 


dead are presented as if alive. Influences of this sort have had 
some effect during the long history of polytheism in determin- 
ing the particular shape which mythologies have assumed. As 
an explanation of the origin of religion itself, and of its hold 
on mankind, they are miserably insufficient. There is a wide 
interval between hypotheses of this character and the more 
elevated theory that religion arises from the perception of marks 
of design in nature. But even this falls short of being a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. Not to dwell on the fact that 
the adaptations of nature impress different minds with unequal 
degrees of force, or on the fact that they fail to exhibit the in- 
finitude and the moral attributes of Deity, it is evident that 
the phenomena of religion require us to assume a profounder 
and more spiritual source to account for them. This must be 
found in primitive preceptions and aspirations of the human 
soul. 


It may be remarked that a capital defect in most of the hy- 


1 Pfleiderer, ‘* Religionsphilosophie,” p. 319. 
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potheses broached to explain the origin of religion is that they 
make it the fruit of an intellectual curiosity. It is regarded as be- 
ing the product of an attempt to account for the world as it pre- 
sents itself before the human intelligence. It is true that religion, 
as a practical experience, contains an ingredient of knowledge. 
Yet it is a great mistake to regard the intellectual or scientific 
tendency as the main root of religious faith and devotion. 
Belief in God does not lie at the end of a path of inquiry of 
which the motive is the desire to explore the causes of things. 
It arises in the soul in a more spontaneous way, and in a form 
in which feeling plays a more prominent part. “Those who 
lay exclusive stress on the proof of the existence of God from 
the marks of design in the world, or from the necessity of sup- 
posing a first cause for all phenomena, overlook the fact that 
man learns to pray before he learns to reason—-that he feels 
within him the consciousness of a Supreme Being, and the 
instinct of worship, before he can argue from effects to causes, 
or estimate the traces of wisdom and benevolence scattered 
through the creation.” ’ 

Religion is communion with God. If we look attentively at 
religion in its ripe form—as, for example, we find it expressing 
itself in the Psalms of the Old Testament—we shall get some 
help towards discerning the elements that compose it and the 
sources within man out of which it springs. 

Such a study suggests that it is through the feeling of de- 
pendence and the feeling of obligation that the existence of a 
Supreme Ruler in whom we live and to whose law we are sub- 
ject is revealed to the soul, and that intimately connected with 
the recognition of this being is a native tendency to rest 
upon and hold converse with Him in whom we live and who 
thus discloses himself to the soul. A closer psychological at- 
tention to these experiences in which religion takes its origin is 
requisite. This may serve to dispel the impression, if it exist, 
that there is a lack of solidity or an unscientific mysticism in 
these propositions pertaining to the foundations of religious 
faith. 


The psychological facts at the basis of theism are not less 


1 Mansel, ‘‘ The Limits of Religious Thought,” etc., p. 115. 
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truly than forcibly stated in the following extracts from Sir 
William Hamilton: 


“The phenomena of the material world are subject to immutable laws, 
are produced and re-produced in the same invariable succession, and mani- 
fest only the blind force of a mechanical necessity. 

“The phenomena of man are. in part, subjected to the laws of the ex- 
ternal universe. As dependent upon a bodily organization, as actuated by 
sensual propensities and animal wants, he belongs to matter, and, in this 
respect, he is the slave of necessity. But what man holds of matter does 
not make up his personality. They are his, not he; man is not an organ- 
ism,—he is an intelligence served by organs. For in man there are ten- 
dencies—there is a law—which continually urges him to prove that he is 
more powerful than the nature by which he is surrounded and penetrated. 
He is conscious to himself of faculties not comprised in the chain of physi- 
cal necessity, his intelligence reveals prescriptive principles of action, 
absolute and universal, in the Law of Duty, and a liberty capable of carry- 
ing that law into effect, in opposition to the solicitations, the impulsions 
of his material nature... .” 

“It is only as man is a free intelligence, a moral power, that he is 
created after the image of God, and it is only as a spark of divinity glows 
as the life of our life in us that we can rationally believe in an Intelligent 
Creator and Moral Governor of the universe. . . .” 

“If in man intelligence be a free power,—in so far as its liberty ex- 
tends, intelligence must be independent of necessity and matter; and a 
power independent of matter necessarily implies the existence of an im- 
material subject—that is, a spirit. If, then, the original independence of 
intelligence on matter in the human constitution—in other words, if the 
spirituality of mind in man—be supposed a datum of observation, in this 
datum is also given both the condition and the proof of a God. . . .” 

“it is evident, in the first place, that if there be no moral world, there 
can be no Moral Governor of such a world; and, in the second, that we 
have and can have no ground on which to believe in the reality of a moral 
world, except in so far as we ourselves are moral agents.” ’ 


These statements commend themselves to reason, whatever 
doubt may attach to Hamilton’s inference, made on the ground 
of analogy, that “intelligence holds the same relative supremacy 
in the universe which it holds in us.” The origin of the belief 
in God, a Power above us intelligent and moral, needs to be 
more definitely explained. 

One fact respecting consciousness is that we cannot be con- 
scious without being conscious of something. In opposition to» 


1 “* Metaphysics,” pp. 21, 22, 23. 
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the use of terms in Reid and Stewart, Hamilton has conclusively 
vindicated that view which includes in consciousness the object. 
“It is palpably impossible,” he truly says, “‘ that we can be con- 
scious of an act without being conscious of the object to which 
that act is relative.”' If I am conscious of perceiving a tree, I 
am conscious of the tree. If I am conscious of feeling a pain in 
the head, I am conscious of the pain. If I am conscious of any 
modification of the mind, be it a thought, feeling, or desire, this 
mental object is a part of the conscious act. 

Another fact respecting consciousness is that inseparable 
from it is a knowledge of self—the ego. Consciousness is a re- 
lation between the subject and object, its two constituent parts. 
Neither can be dropped out without annihilatirfg consciousness. 
Mind is known to itself only in contrast to matter; or, as 
Hamilton expresses this established truth of philosophy, “ mind 
and matter are never known apart and by themselves, but 
always in mutual correlation and contrast.”* This antithesis 
can never be excluded. It is present when the object is purely 
mental. “The act which affirms that this particular phenomenon 
is a modification of me virtually affirms that the phenomenon 
is not a modification of anything different from me, and con- 
sequently implies a common cognizance of not-self and self.” 
“The ego and non-ego are known and discriminated in the same 
indivisible act of knowledge.” ° 

From this constitution of the mind’ it follows that it is im- 
possible for man to think of himself without thinking of the ex- 
ternal world—of something outside of himself. In other words, 
the object—material existence—cannot be excluded from con- 
sciousness. In every modification of mind, in every state of 
thought, feeling, or will, it is a co-determining factor. Man may 
struggle to escape from it, but he struggles in vain. To destroy 
the external object is to destroy self-consciousness. The hu- ° 
man mind can take no cognizance of itself without in the very 
act taking cognizance of matter. This relation of self-conscious- 
ness results from the connection in which we necessarily stand 
with the material world, including a physical organism, and with 
other individuals of the same species.‘ 


1“* Metaphysics,” p. 14. 2 Ibid. p. 157. 3 Ibid. pp. 156,157. 
y eee ‘*Lehre von. d. Stinde,” I. 102. 
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It is strictly true then, on a rigorous analysis, that the non- 
ego is a co-agent in giving existence to every mental state. 
Without its presence as a co-determining factor, self-conscious- 
‘ ness would be a bare faculty void of contents; that is, would 
have only a potential being. It is an unavoidable inference that 
self-consciousness is not an original, independent existence, but 
is conditioned, derived. The limitations which have been de- 
scribed are not accidental, but essential. Imagine them absent, 
and self-consciousness in man would be inconceivable. It 
would be as impossible as vision without light. Hence the 
principle or ground of self-consciousness in man is not in itself. 
It adheres in some other being. 

Is this sourcé and ground of self-consciousness in the object, 
the world without? Isit in Nature? This cannot be. “ Na- 
ture cannot give that which she does not herself possess. She 
cannot give birth to that which is ‘oto genere different from 
her. In Nature the canon holds good, ‘Only like can produce 
like.’”” Nature can take no such leap. <A new beginning ona 
plane above Nature it is beyond the power of Nature to make. 
Self-consciousness can only be explained by self-consciousness 
as its author and source. It can have its ground in nothing 
that is itself void of consciousness. Only that Personal Power 
which is exalted above Nature, the creative principle to which 
every new beginning is due, can account for seff-consciousness 
in man. It presupposes an original, an unconditioned because 
original, Self-consciousness. This spark of a divine fire is de- 
posited in Nature; it is in it, but not of it. 

Thus the consciousness of God enters inseparably into the 
consciousness of self as its hidden background. “The descent 
into our inmost being is at the same time an ascent to God.” 
All profound reflection in which the soul withdraws from the 
world to contemplate its own being brings us to God in whom 
we live and move. We are conscious of God in a more intimate 
sense than we are conscious of finite things. As they them- 
selves are derived, so is our knowledge of them. 

In order to know a limit as a limit, it is often said we must 
already be in some sense beyond it. ‘ We should not be able,” 
says Julius Miiller, “in the remotest degree to surmise that our 
personality—that in us whereby we are exalted, not in degree 
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only but in kind, above all other existence—is limited, were not 
the consciousness of the Absolute Personality originally stamped 
—however obscure and however effaced the outlines may often 
be—upon our souls.” It is in the knowledge of the Infinite 
One that we know ourselves as finite. 

To self-determination, the second element of personality, 
like self-consciousness, a limit is also set. The limit is the moral 
law to which the will is bound, tho not necessitated, to conform. 
We find this law within us a rule for the regulation of the will. 
It is not merely independent of the will—this is true of the 
emotions generally—it speaks with authority. It is a voice of 
command and of prohibition. This rule man spontaneously 
identifies with the will of Him who declares himself in conscious- 
ness as the author and ground of his being. The unconditional 
nature of the demand which we are conscious that the moral law 
makes on us, against all rebellious desires and passions, against 
our own opposing will, can only be explained by identifying it 
thus with a higher Will from which it emanates. In self-con- 
sciousness God reveals his being; in conscience he reveals his 
authority and His will concerning man. Through this recogni- 
tion of the law of conscience as the will of God in whom we live, 
morality and religion coalesce.’ 

There is an eloquent passage which has often been quoted 
from Jacobi. How far it is true, and how far it needs correction 
or supplement, will appear : 


“ Nature conceals God: for through her whole domain Nature reveals 
only fate, only an indissoluble chain of mere efficient causes without be- 
ginning and without en@ excluding, with equal necessity, both providence 
and chance. An independent agency, a free, original commencement 
within her sphere and proceeding from her powers, is absolutely impos- 
sitle,..." 

“ Man reveals God: for man by his intelligence rises above nature, 
and in virtue of this intelligence is conscious of himself as a power not 
only independent of, but opposed to, nature, and capable of resisting, con- 
quering, and controlling her. As man has a living faith in this power, supe- 
rior to nature, which dwells in him; so has he a belief in God, a feeling, 
an experience of his existence. As he does not believe in this power, so 


1This analysis substantially corresponds to the exposition of Julius Miiller, 
** Lehre v. d. Siinde,” zt supra. 
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does he not believe in God; he sees naught in existence but nature,— 
necessity,—fate.”* 


It is true that Nature, except so far as Nature is interpreted 
by the light thrown upon it from our own conscious personal 
agency, “conceals God.” There is exhibited no exercise of free- 
dom, no morality, but only efficient causation. It is true that 
only through our feeling of our own personality, of an intelli- 
gence acting freely in ourselves, of a law of righteousness and 
love for the guidance of will, have we any notion of God or the 
slightest comprehension of his attributes. But this conscious- 
ness of self, as described above, is not “a feeling, an experi- 
ence,” of God’s existence. It is the consciousness of self as de- 
pendent, as well as free, which makes this feeling and experience. 
There is no identification of self with God; this Jacobi does. 
not mean, altho his language might be construed to imply it. 
Self is distinguished from God, as from the world, in the same 
undivided act of consciousness. 

Inseparable from the recognition of God is the tendency, 
which forms an essential part of the religious constitution of 
man, to commune with him. To pray to him for help, to lean 
on him for support, to worship him, are native and spontaneous 
movements of the human spirit. Man feels himself drawn to 
the Being who reveals himself to him in the primitive operations 
of intelligence and conscience. As man was made for God, 
there is a mésus in the direction of this union to his Creator. 
This tendency, which may take the form of an intense craving,. 
may be compared to the social instinct with which it is akin. 
As man was made not to be alone, but to commune with other 
beings like himself, solitude would be an unnatural and almost 
unbearable state, and a longing for converse with other men is. 
a part of his nature. In like manner, as man was made to com- 
mune with God, he is drawn to God by an inward tendency, the 
strength of which is derived from the vacuum left in the soul, 
and the unsatisfied yearning consequent on an exclusion of God 
as the supreme object of love and trust. 

This suggests the remark that to the actual realization of re- 
ligion there must be an acknowledgment of God which involves. 


1 Werke, iii. pp. 424-6. 
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-an active concurrence of the will. The will utters its “ yea” and 
“amen” to the attractive power exerted by God within the soul. 
It gives consent to the relation of dependence and of obligation 
in which the soul stands to God. The refusal thus practically 
to acknowledge God is to enthrone the false principle of self- 
assertion or self-sufficiency in the soul,—false because it is con- 
trary to the reality of things. It is a kind of self-deification. 
Man may refuse “to retain God in his knowledge.” The result 
is that the feelings out of which religion springs, and in which it 
is rationally founded, are not extirpated, but are driven to fas- 
ten on finite objects in the world, or on fictitious creations of the 
imagination. Hence arise the countless forms of polytheism 
and idolatry. Hence arises, too, the idolatry of which the 
world, in the form of power, fame, riches, pleasure, or knowl- 
edge, is the object. When the proper food is wanting, the at- 
tempt is made to appease the appetite with drugs and stimu- 
lants. 

Theology has deemed itself warranted by sound philosophy, 
as well as by the teaching of Scripture, in maintaining that, but 
for the intrusion of moral evil, or the practical substitution of 
a finite object, real or imaginary, for God as the supreme good, 

‘the knowledge of him would shine brightly in the soul, would 
begin with the dawn of intelligence, and would keep pace with 
its advancing development. The more one turns the eye within 
and fastens his attention on the characteristic elements of his 
own spirit, the ‘more clear and firm is found to be his belief in 
God. And the more completely the will follows the law that is 
written on the heart, the more vivid is the conviction of the 
reality of the Lawgiver, whose authority is expressed in it. The , 
experience of religion carries with it a constantly growing: sense 
of the reality of its object. 

But we have to look at men as they are. As a matter of 
fact, “the consciousness of God” is obscure, latent rather than 
explicit, germinant rather than developed: It waits to be 
evoked and corroborated by the manifestation of God in Nature 
and providence, and by instruction. 

Writers on psychology have frequently neglected to give an 
account of presentiment, a state of consciousness in which feel- 
ing is predominant and knowledge: is indistinct. There are 
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vague anticipations of truth not yet clearly discerned. It is. 
possible to seek for something, one knows not precisely what. 
It is not found; else it would not be sought. Yet it is not ut- 
terly beyond our ken; else how could we seek for it? Explor- 
ers and inventors may feel themselves on the threshold of great 
discoveries just before they are made. Poets at least have 
recognized the deep import of occult, vague feelings which al- 
most baffle analysis. The German psychologists who have 
most satisfactorily handled the subject before us, as Lotze, 
Ulrici, Julius Miiller, Nitzsch, find in their language an expres- 
sive term to designate our primitive sense or apprehension of 
God. It is aknung, of which our word “presage” is a partial 
equivalent. The apostle Paul refers to the providential control 
of nations as intended to incite men “to seek after God, if 
haply they might feel after him, and find him” (Acts xvii. 26, 
27). He is not known, but sought for. Rather do men feel © 
after him as a blind man moves about in quest of something, 
or as we grope inthe dark. The cause of their comparative 
failure the same apostle elsewhere points out (Romans i. 21). 
This philosophy of religion is conformed to the observed facts. 
There is that in man which makes him restless without God,,. 
discontented with every substitute for him. The subjective 
basis for religion, inherent in the very constitution of the soul, 
is the spur to the search for God, the condition of apprehend- 
ing him when revealed, whether in Nature, or in providence, or 
in Christianity, and the ultimate ground of certitude as to the 
things of faith. 

The validity of the arguments for the being of God has been 
questioned in modern times. In particular, objections have 
been made from the side of philosophy and natural science to 
the great argument of design. These objections we hold to be 
without good foundation. At the same time neither the design 
argument nor any other is demonstrative. The actual effect of 
it depends on the activity in man of that religious nature, and 
the presence of those immediate impressions of God, which it 
has been my object in this article partially to unfold. 


GEORGE P. FISHER. 





POLYGAMY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


T is only a careless student of American society who would 
allow himself to be misled by the mere use of the word fo- 
lygamy, in application to the social usages of New England and 
of Utah, into supposing that these usages are alike in all particu- 
lars. As a matter of fact, the polygamy of these mutually 
remote regions of our common country presents points of dis- 
similarity hardly less striking than the points of resemblance. 
In both regions polygamy is very widely prevalent—probably 
more prevalent in Utah than in the New England States, al- 
tho on this point the statistics of Utah are not sufficient for 
an exact comparison. In both regions it exists in spite of the 
distinct interdict of the sacred books that are had in reverence 
among the people; in both it is defended on the ground of later 
and fuller light on the subject; and in neither is there any seri- 
_ous difficulty in getting clergymen of the prevailing religion to 
“seal” the polygamous marriages in the name of the divine au- 
thority by which they are held to be interdicted. In both regions 
polygamy is attacked bya respectable but not numerically a 
strong party, and in both it maintains itself successfully in the 
general popular favor. These are certainly very numerous and 
curious points of resemblance. 

But on the other hand, in some striking particulars the two 
forms of polygamy, that of New England and that of Utah, de- 
part from each other. In the first place, polygamy in Utah is 
unlawful. It is scarcely just to speak of it as an zmstitution of 
that Territory, when it is only a prevailing social usage, sustained 
by some religious sanctions. Inthe New England States, on the 
contrary, polygamy is distinctly instituted by act of legisla- 
ture; and the polygamous marriages, instead of being “ sealed” 
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in some private sacristy of a religious sect, are authorized by the 
highest judicial officers of the State under the seal of its Superior 
Court, a dignity which is not bestowed by these commonwealths 
on ordinary Christian wedlock. The concubinage thus author- 
ized is usually blessed in the name of thé Lord Jesus Christ, and 
declared to be Christian marriage, by a minister of the Christian 
religion, which (as it can hardly be necessary to inform the 
reader) is the prevailing religion of the New England States. 
This singular rite is frequently made the occasion of a good deal 
of social festivity and merry-making. The perfect solemnity of 
visage with which the ecclesiastic goes through his part of de- 
claring that, in the name of the Lord, to be Christian marriage 
which the Lord himself declares to be adultery, tends to impart 
to the affair a duffo aspect that may naturally minister to the 
hilarity of the guests and spectators. 

Another and perhaps more important point of difference be- 
tween the New England and the Utah—perhaps it would be 
better to say the Puritan and the Mormon—polygamies, is this: 
that the Mormon polygamy is simultaneous, and the Puritan 
polygamy is consecutive. The Mormon polygamy is quite after 
the old patriarchal pattern. It does not require one to be “ off 
with the old love” as a condition of being “on with the new.” 
The fresher youth and beauty of the latest acquisition to the 
harem may indeed crowd out her predecessors from a propor- 
tionate share in the husband’s affections. But the Mormon usage 
still permits, if it does not require, a support and a place of 
honor in the family to be conceded to the senior wife. And 
herein the Mormon usage would appear, to a superficial observer, 
to have the advantage, in point of humanity, over the Puritan 
institution, which requires ordinarily, under severe penalties, that 
the first wife, with or without her children, and with or without 
provision for her support, as the case may be, shall be put out 
into the street before the new wife is received. It seemsa harsh 
requirement, partaking of the austerity of the Puritan traditions, 
or perhaps dictated by the narrow views of domestic economy 
which are sometimes imputed to the New England character. 
But a more considerate, not to say charitable, judgment is at no 
loss for a worthier motive. It is among the gravest accusations 
against the polygamy of Utah that it results in incessant and 
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protracted jealousies, heart-burnings, and domestic discords. 
There would seem to be an element of stern but not unkindly 
wisdom in the legislation which founded the polygamy of the New 
England States, and which provides against these direful possibili- 
ties by mercifully insisting that they shall be concentrated into 
one single pang, and over with. If the half is true which is al- 
leged of the dissensions that prevail in the scandalous and un- 
lawful harems of Mormondom; and if the half is true which is 
claimed for the New England home, with its peaceful and lawful 
succession of wives, each happy for the time in the exclusive 
enjoyment of the home and affections of the husband,—it can 
hardly be denied that the wisdom and mercifulness of the Puri- 
tan legislators is approved by the result. If the brazen advocates 
of the base system of Mormonism should have the hardihood, in 
the face of our Christian civilization, to claim it as an offset in 
their favor that this picture of domestic bliss under the New 
England system fails to represent the pining loneliness of the re- 
jected wife, the sons of the Pilgrim Fathers would promptly retort 
that if the old wife pursued a solitary life it would be either her own 
fault or her misfortune, and in either case the law on which the insti- 
tution of New England polygamy is founded must not be held 
responsible. They would say that if, out of squeamish notions of 
morality or sentimentality, she should decline to enter into new 
relations which the law, with a noble impartiality, leaves free to 
her, that is her own affair; and that if, on the other hand, at the 
time of her being put away under authority of the State, her 
beauty, or youth, or fortune was too far impaired for her to be 
eligible for a new contract, this is one of the hardships that are 
incidental to human life in the best ordered society; the law 
makes what provision it can, by way of alimony, for such excep- 
tional cases; but the great domestic institution of New England 
must not be sacrificed on account of individual hardships. De 
minimis non curat lex. The disgusting defenders of Mormonism 
will do well to count the cost before attempting any such attack 
upon the Christian civilization of New England. 

The discussion has already brought before us a third character- 
istic of the Puritan, as distinguished from the Mormon polyg- 
amy—its impartiality. The system in vogue at Salt Lake City 
has many historical precedents and contemporary examples. It 
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is the patriarchal or the Turkish polygamy, which constitutes 
the household with plurality of wives under the headship of one 
husband. It looks down, no doubt, with scorn on the usages of 
some of the most undeveloped tribes of savages, in which that 
condition prevails which is knownas polyandry—the marriage of 
one woman to a plurality of husbands. It is such a common device 
of a guilty conscience to comfort itself by finding some lower 
type of degradation than its own on which it can look down! It 
is well for Mormonism to have that conceit taken out of it by 
finding that the polyandry which it delights in despising is really 
an organic part of that civilization which claims to be the fore- 
most in Christendom. 

There is no difficulty in tracing the course by which the New 
England States, and those States whose institutions are modelled 
after the New England pattern, have obtained so conspicuous a 
a pre-eminence in the van of the most advanced innovators upon 
social traditions,—so that the wild visions of liberty dreamed of 
in France by philanthropists like M. Rochefort and Mlle. Louise 
Michel have here become settled and guarded by statute. The 
blessings of consecutive polygamy having once been recognized 
by legislation, it was not possible that the enterprising ladies who 
watch so jealously for the equal rights of the sexes, insisting that 
there shall be’ no genders in the statute-book except neuter 
and common, should miss their opportunity. The spirit which 
stirs the soul of Anna Dickinson to the high resolve to play 
Hamlet, whether men will hear or whether they will forbear, 
would have been intolerant of any privilege conferred on one sex 
to the exclusion of the other. In consequence, we have in these 
States the first instance, perhaps, of a polygamous people whose 
laws and habits are carried out logically and consistently and 
without respect of sex—the first, that is, except among some 
brutal tribes of savages, who may properly be left out of the 
comparison. 

The laws of the different States with reference to this general 
subject differ, of course, in detail and phraseology. Practically 
the substance of them may be stated thus: 1. Simultaneous 
polygamy isinterdicted. 2. Consecutive polygamy is interdicted 
except by license from a magistrate. 3. When the two parties 
to a marriage consent to ask a license to marry again at their 
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discretion, there is no difficulty in obtaining it. 4. Even when 
one of the parties is reluctant, the fact is not ordinarily a practical 
hindrance to the other party to get from the court the desired 
license for bigamy. 5. The bigamous or polygamous marriage, 
if duly licensed, is held by the State to be in all respects equally 
honorable with Christian wedlock. It must be conceded to the 
honor of these laws that they are not chargeable with favoritism 
towards any class in society. There is no indication in them of 
that blemish upon the usages of Turkey or of Deseret—that they 
make polygamy the luxury of the rich. The license-fees are 
trifling, and for the slight professional work involved there is so 
lively a competition among gentlemen of the bar that the ex- 
pense is kept down to a moderate figure. The most serious cost 
of bigamy is one not really necessary—the increased fee paid to 
the officiating clergyman in consideration of the awkwardness of 
his position and the strain upon his feelings. But this is a mere 
matter of compliment, or perhaps religious zeal, on the part of 
the bridegroom; for the case is rare indeed when five or ten 
dollars will not procure, for such an occasion, the services of a 
minister of the gospel, of unimpeached orthodoxy and good 
and regular standing. 

The question will be raised by some reader, to what extent 
the facilities for polygamy thus offered by the law are actually 
utilized by the people,—to what extent the people of New 
England are actual polygamists, as compared with the population 
of other polygamous countries. An off-hand answer, given from 
general impression, is that actual polygamy prevails among the 
New-Englanders to a greater extent than among the Moham- 
medans, but to a less extent than among the Mormons. But the 
basis for an exact comparison is wanting, for lack of statistics 
from Turkey and from Utah. Even in the New England States 
the statistics are defective. They give us the number of permits 
for bigamy issued by the courts in each year; and they give us 
the total number of marriages. According to these figures, the 
annual issue of bigamy permits in the State of Connecticut 
(which is a fairly representative State, in this respect) is some- 
thing like one tenth of the total number of marriages. But a 
considerable proportion of the marriages in New England take 
place among a class of foreign population the large increase of 
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which is looked on by the representatives of the original Puritan 
stock with much solicitude as dangerous to morals and religious 
purity. The people of this class do not easily keep pace with 
the rapid march of civilization among the population generally, 
and are obstinate monogamists. Leaving these out of the 
calculation, the number of permits for bigamy annually issued 
is to the total number of marriages in the proportion of about 
one to eight—varying in different States, and fluctuating 
from time to time, with a general and rapid tendency to 
increase. Each one of these permits, however, is good for two 
persons, so that practically where this ratio exists there is one 
permit for every four marriages. But these facts must not be 
hurried too fast to a conclusion. Not all the permits are used 
by both parties. According to the common testimony of prac- 
titioners in this sort of law, the permit is generally sought for 
with a view to immediate use, either by one party or by both. 
But ow general this is, and what proportion of the permits are 
followed by a double bigamy and what proportion only by a 
single one, the State governments take no interest in inquiring. 
The permits are issued in a very off-hand way by the courts, and 
what is done with them is a matter of indifference to the public. 
Another element of doubt affecting the statistical question con- 
sists in the frequency of interchanges of partners. When permits 
are issued to Mr. and Mrs. A. and to Mr. and Mrs. B., and A. 
marries B.’s wife and B. marries A.’s wife, it is obvious that this 
mutual arrangement (which is entirely honorable in the eye of 
the law) reduces the number of bigamies from a possible four to 
two. Still another element of uncertainty arises from the oc- 
casional and not very unfrequent remarriage to each other of the 
same parties. The permits are so cheaply, easily, and expe- 
ditiously obtained that married persons who have not definitively 
made up their minds as to their future intentions are known to 
apply for them as “convenient to have in the house;” altho 
parties receiving the bigamy permit are not expected to live with 
each other thereafter without a new ceremony corresponding to 
marriage. This curious ceremony of marrying over again persons 
already married is one of the most interesting and characteristic 
usages of this peculiar people. The rite is generally celebrated 
by a minister of the Christian religion, but sometimes by a ma- 
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gistrate. One of the most striking instances of this kind is that 
of a worthy couple in a rural town in the Connecticut valley, to- 
whom the Superior Court, with indefatigable good-nature, has 
three times over issued unrestricted license to enter into bigamous 
relations with other parties, and who, from no motive but a 
beautiful. constancy, have declined to avail themselves of the 
liberty, and are still living together after having been four times 
married to each other. But cases like these, however delightful 
to the philanthropist, are annoying to the statistician, for they 
confuse the figures. 

Altogether, the nearest that we can safely come to a statement 
of the ratio of polygamies to the total number of marriages, 
among the New England population of native stock in the State 
named, is that it is somewhere between one to eight and one to 
four. This estimate includes only the legal polygamies. The 
unlicensed or criminal polygamies are a class by themselves, and 
are generally regarded in good society as not only unlawful but 
immoral. Rarely, if ever, can an acknowledged bigamist main- 
tain his position in society and his good standing in the church, 
unless he can show his authorization from the Superior Court. 
In view of the facility with which such authorization is granted, 
it is felt, not unreasonably, that a person desiring to indulge in 
bigamy is without excuse for not complying with the prescribed 
formalities. 

In nothing is the peculiarity—one might almost say the ec- 
centricity—of Puritan society more oddly illustrated than in the 
procedure to be followed by a man wishing to be authorized by 
the court to exchange wives. By all means the first thing to be 
done, when practicable, is to secure the first wife’s consent; and 
when he is indeed enamored of another, this is often an easy 
matter. Consent obtained, by far his best course is to present 
his claims on the favor of the court, not in his own person, but 
in the person of his wife. The drollest thing about the procedure 
is this: that as a condition of this favor he is required to plead, 
by the mouth of his wife, not that he is a person of good moral 
character, nor that his conduct as a husband and father has been 
unexceptionable, but that he has been guilty of adultery, or of 
intolerable cruelty towards his wife, or of habitual intemperance, 
or of some other very reprehensible conduct in the family rela- 
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tion. To be sure, the allegation and proof required are hardly 
more than formal, the refusal of a petition thus presented being 
almost unheard-of ; but the form is rigorously exacted. An in- 
tending bigamist who should send his wife into court with the 
representation that he was a man of blameless character whose 
conduct as a husband was above reproach, so that, having fallen 
in love with another woman, he might be reasonably expected 
to make her happy, and that therefore the customary permit 
ought to be issued,—would find his case turned out of court 
in a very unceremonious manner, perhaps with some sirong ex- 
pression of horror from the bench. Let him now, being better 
advised, send back his wife to certify, with some show of proof, 
that he has complied with the requirements of the law by crimi- 
nal intercourse with his intended future wife or with some other 
woman, or by inflicting violence on his present wife, and his | 
wishes will be promptly complied with. The court will issue its 
decree to the effect that, having been found a faithless, cruel, or 
otherwise worthless husband, he is accordingly authorized to 
marry at his discretion any other woman that will take him, 
subject to none of the pains or penalties of bigamy. 

A much more painful case arises when the wife, for sentimental, 
or moral, or other reasons, declines to accede to the proposed 
arrangement. It would seem as if the polygamy laws of New 
England had failed to provide adequately for this contingency. 
For they seem to impose upon the person contemplating bigamy 
a course of serious severity as a conditio sine qua non. It says, for 
substance, to the candidate, “ It will be necessary for you to make 
your home a hell upon earth for a certain time, until the endur- 
ance of your wife is exhausted; if you can add to intolerable 
cruelty some flagrant evidence of your adultery, it will strengthen 
your case with the court; if your wife will not consent, like a 
reasonable woman, to bring your case into court in an amicable 
way, she certainly will have to do it, sooner or later, in a hostile 
way; and you will do well to furnish her with the materials of a 
good case.” Persons unacquainted with the course of New 
England practice might be apprehensive that the course thus 
indicated as the only way, in the case described, to a lawful and 
peaceful bigamy might bring one (as it certainly would under 
some governments) into collision with the civil or criminal law. 
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But the history of New England jurisprudence on this point is 
reassuring. In proceedings of this nature facts of a revolting 
character are often brought to light, and provoke a transient 
popular horror and clamor. But the courts of justice take no 
notice of them; and a man of ordinary nerve may well brave the 
mild form of popular indignation which prevails in an orderly 
New England community, when he comes out of court trium- 
phantly bearing the prize which he all along has had in view—the 
permit for bigamy—and which the indignant hostility of his wife 
has procured for him just as effectively as her friendly collusion 
could possibly have done. The exacting of these cumbrous 
conditions of the favor of the court is not found to be really a 
hindrance to the institution of polygamy; for they are such as 
can in almost all cases be complied with. But it seems to be 
felt by many that they are not only unnecessary but absurd. 
And some jurisconsults, among whom may be named the Hon- 
orable Judge Munson, object to them on grounds of morality and 
humanity, intimating that their clients, however fine their sensi- 
bilities, and however they may shrink from scandal or violence, 
are really compelled to acts of adultery or personal cruelty in . 
order to satisfy the cruel and arbitrary requirements of the law; 
and bills providing freer facilities for the exchange of wives and 
husbands are accordingly pressed, from time to time, upon the 
State legislatures, in the interest of public morals and domestic 
happiness. 

Let it be remarked, before passing to the next topic, that one 
advantage that might accrue from mitigating the excessive rigor 
of the law in this particular would be to obviate the legal fiction 
under which, according to the present system, the person who 
wants the bigamy permit is, in many if not most cases, not the 
person who applies for it. It makes a strong appeal to the gal- 
lantry of the average legislator to be told that two thirds of the 
petitions for permits come, not from husbands, but from wives. 
He fails, no doubt, to see that a provision of doubtful expediency 
imposes on the polygamously disposed party the necessity of 
making life unpleasant to the other party; and imposes on the 


latter the onus of seeming to be the petitioner for the polygamy 
papers. 
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The wide prevalence in New England of its characteristic form 
of polygamy—polygamy by special license—naturally gives rise 
to many social complications such as can be illustrated best by 
facts and incidents. Take the following example from a rural 
town in Eastern Connecticut. Nothing in the story is fictitious 
except the names. 

Emily Brown, now about forty years old, comes of good stock, 
being the daughter of a rich New England farmer; she was 
married to Albert Knight. The Superior Court for the county 
where they lived gave them the necessary license, and each of 
them married again. Emily Brown Knight’s second choice was 
Carolus Williams, a minor, whose time she bought from his 
father for that purpose. Double polygamy papers were again 
issued by the Superior Court, and Williams married another 
woman with whom (having a less versatile temperament than 
the bride of his extreme youth) he is still living. Emily Brown 
Knight Williams was married to Judson Phipps; and presently 
once more to Mr. and Mrs. Phipps the same Superior Court 
issued the double license, which, as usual, was acted on by both 
_ parties. Mr. Phipps, who seems to have a mission as a consoler 
of disappointed hearts, married a woman who had deserted her 
second husband, having been deserted by her first. Mrs. Emily 
Brown Knight Williams Phipps was then married to Tobias 
Thomas, on occasion of which solemnity the divine blessing was. 
invoked upon the auspicious union in a touching and appropriate 
prayer by one of the resident pastors of her own town. Up to 
the present moment no further change of name has been reported 
from Mrs. Emily Brown Knight Williams Phipps Thomas, who 
lacks only one step more to make her the peer of the woman at 
Jacob’s well. But there is no reason whatever to doubt that if 
her seemingly capricious affections should alight upon a new 
object and be reciprocated, the Superior Court would show the 
same alacrity as before in smoothing the proverbially rough path 
of love; nor that five dollars, or at the outside ten dollars, 
would suffice to dignify the occasion with the services of a 
minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, and “sanctify it with the 
word of God and with prayer.” 

The case just mentioned is introduced not as peculiar (for 
it would not be difficult to find many parallels to it), but as typi-. 
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cal. In fact it is suggested by the Connecticut Board of Health, 
in connection with their incomplete statistics on the subject, that 
ladies of a certain adventurous disposition, charmed with the tol- 
erant tone of legislation and of social feeling, move into the State 
of Connecticut expressly on this account. The Secretary in- 
stances from his own observation the case of a lady from New 
York who since her arrival has already three times received her 
polygamy papers from the Superior Court, and seems likely to 
continue her applications—perhaps in a quasi-professional way. 

It is to be confessed that,even with a disposition on all hands 
to make the best of it, the New England polygamy does not al- 
ways succeed in avoiding the evils that attend upon the Mormon 
system. One of the pastors of the city of Hartford was 
visited at his house by a bridal party, and finding nothing irreg- 
ular about the case proceeded to pronounce the marriage ser- 
vice. One of the witnesses showed much agitation when it came 
to signing the marriage-certificate, and at last broke down in vio- 
lent weeping. Observing that she had signed a name identical 
with the bridegroom’s, the clergyman made inquiry, and found 
that this was the first wife. Contrary tothe usual New England 
practice in such cases, she had continued in the same house with 
her husband after the bigamy permits had been received, and 
with an indiscreet over-confidence in her powers of self-control in 
exciting circumstances, had attended the new wedding as a wit- 
ness. With a great deal of gentleness and consideration they 
pacified and comforted her, and then packed her back into the car- 
riage with her successor and drove back to the old home again. 
This case, tho not exactly unlawful under the New. England 
system, is not characteristic. It leans rather to the Mormon 
type. And the uncomfortable working of this case tends, so far 
as a single instance can tend, to confirm the wisdom of the Puri- 
tan legislation in favoring consecutive polygamy rather than 
simultaneous. Whether a better way than either might not be 
to return to the institution of Christian marriage, or monogamy, is 
a question which it does not enter into the design of this article 
to discuss. In fact it is hardly a practical question in the New 
England States. 

It is simply absurd for the adversaries of this system to deny 


that it is attended by some practical advantages. Here, for ex 
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ample, is an authentic case: A thrifty liquor-seller, tiring of his 
wife, and captivated by a new charmer, sought comfort of the 
competent tribunal, and of course had no difficulty in securing 
the necessary documents to authorize and legalize his happiness. 
Wife No. 1, being thrown out of business, set up an opposition 
liquor-saloon (the licensing board, being constituted of ardent 
“ prohibitionists,” were of course prompt in furnishing every 
facility). The twice-married husband soon began to feel in his 
cash-account the drawbacks on his new wedded bliss, and after 
an agony of mental struggle between two of the mightiest of 
human passions he made his choice, and came to the Superior 
Court once more for relief. Authorized by a new set of docu- 
ments, he nerved himself to signify to wife No. 2 that it would 
be necessary for her to retire, and remarried wife No. I,so consol- 
idating the rival interests in a single saloon. It is a noble testi- 
mony to the democratic impartiality of the courts of Connecticut 
that its highest judges can stoop to sympathize with the loves, 
even the roving loves, of so humble and despised a citizen, and 
are not incapable of being touched by the disasters of the retail 
liquor-trade. 

This incident is taken from humble life. But that is not the 
rank in which the polygamy of New England most prevails; it 
is rather to be found in the great middle stratum. At the silver 
wedding of a highly respectable couple having no very extensive 
circle of acquaintance, a few months ago, they were recounting 
their reasons for thankfulness in the retrospect, and recalled, 
during the twenty-five years, twenty-eight families of their ac- 
quaintance that had been broken up by the issue of bigamy per- 
mits from the Superior Court. 

It is in this strong, educated, intelligent middle stratum that 
the polygamous laws and usages of New England are found to 
be most deeply intrenched. But it is safe to say that its 
position here would be less strong if it were not for the outposts 
which it holds in the very highest circles of influence. One 
would suppose that the last circle of society for it to reach would 
be the church, and the last region in the church would be the 
faculties of theology, and the last point in the theological 
faculty would, for obvious reasons, be the chair of New Testa- 
ment interpretation. But until within a few months this chair 
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in an orthodox theological seminary of the dominant Christian 
sect of New England has been occupied by a man who during 
the period of his incumbency sued for separation and bigamy 
permits for himself and wife, and (of course) secured them. The 
fact did not interrupt his tenure of his professorship nor the 
course of his official duties—unless, perhaps, that he would glide 
a little lightly, in the course of his expositions, over the nine- 
teenth chapter of Matthew and the parallel passages. So far as 
known, he continues still in good standing with the clergy of his 
State, and the clergy of his State with the clergy of the Con- 
gregational order throughout the country. And thisis a clergy 
exceptionally jealous of deviations from right. If the person in 
question has been proved unsound on the definition of aiwvzos, 
something energetic would have been done about it. But on 
this matter the position of the Congregationalist clergy is not 
doubtful. They are unanimously and conscientiously opposed 
to polygamy—in Utah. 

There is some reason to fear that the entirely dispassionate 
consideration of polygamy in New England may be hindered by 
sectional jealousy toward that highly favored region and people. 
For whatever view may be taken of the merits of this institution 
of consecutive polygamy as established by law, there is no doubt 
that they are mainly to be accredited to the New England peo- 
ple of Puritan stock. The population of New England is indeed 
largely mixed with foreigners, but the foreign population in 
general, being of a lower grade of culture and a less enlightened 
religious faith, do not conform, in this particular, to the local in- 
stitutions. And when the New England people migrate, they 
carry with them the cherished usages of theirhome. Their ora- 
tors and preachers delight to dwell on the distinguishing glories 
of the “ New England zone” over which the tide of emigration 
has flowed due West, as if confined by parallels of latitude, mark- 
ing its course everywhere with churches, schools, and colleges. 
But with a modesty rare in the festival panegyrist they have 
refrained from expatiating on the spread of that more unique 
and characteristic institution still—the Puritan Family, with its 
almost ascetic temperance, counterbalanced by a genial freedom 
to 


**Chop and change ribs 4 la mode Nov-Anglorum.” 
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The Rev. Mr. Dike, who writes on this subject with an undis- 
guised animosity against the institutions of his own State and 
section, but the accuracy of whose statistics cannot be success- 
fully gainsaid, distinctly shows the fidelity with which the west- 
ward-moving Puritans guard the sacredness of their domestic 
liberties. Calum, non animum, mutant. It is not only that they 
fix the legal guaranties of these liberties in the statute-books of 
the new States: they set to the less favored people round about 
the example of using their liberties. In the Western Reserve, 
peopled almost exclusively from New England, polygamy of the 
identical Puritan type is rife; in Ashtabula County, famed in 
the annals of Reform, the ratio of polygamies to the total num- 
ber of marriages rises to an extraordinary figure. In the south- 
ern counties of Ohio, on the other hand, that are said to have 
been injuriously affected by the influx of “ poor white” popula- 
tion from the slave States, are to be found fewer indications of 
popular education and religion and nuptial liberty. Coming to 
a still higher latitude, we find in Wayne County, Michigan, ac- 
cording to a recent estimate, for every six marriages one appli- 
cation for a double bigamy permit. It is often boasted that the 
qualities of the New England stock are intensified by trans- 
planting into the Western soil. : 
If the question should be asked, By what arguments are these 
laws and practices defended ? it would indicate that the inquirer, 
after all our exposition, has failed to comprehend the situation. 
Men do not ordinarily trouble themselves to defend accepted 
and settled institutions of society until they are seriously at- 
tacked ; and that is not yet the case with the New England po- 
lygamy. Some citizens of high respectability in different States 
are known to be warmly opposed to the system; and of these 
ex-President Woolsey, the Rev. Mr. Dike, and Dr. Nathan Allen 
have done something by books and pamphlets to impugn it. 
But there is no sign that their efforts have made any important 
impression on the public mind so as to endanger seriously an in- 
stitution which is unquestionably very much prized by large 
numbers of citizens, both male and female. So the policy wisely 
pursued by the friends of polygamy is not to enter into debate 
on the subject, but to pass by these harmless attacks with some: 
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personal compliment on the character and good intentions of 
the assailants, and quietly to rest in the well-attested popularity 
of the institution, and the strong hold that it possesses on the 
business interests of the legdl profession. Nothing more is 
needed to demonstrate the popular strength of the institution 
and the feebleness of the opposition to it than the attempt to 
organize that opposition in an aggressive campaign. For many 
months a “ League” for the prosecution of a reform in these 
matters, headed by the illustrious name of President Woolsey, 
and adorned by other eminent names and titles, has been trying 
to get upon its feet, but when it has come to the unfailing test 
of public sympathy, it has uniformly gone to the ground again 
for lack of cash to pay printer’s bills and the expenses of a secre- 
tary. Meanwhile the institution itself is continually “ making to 
itself friends of Mammon,” by causing the disbursement of many 
thousands of dollars every year among the needier members of 
the legal profession. It is claimed by the reformers that the 
great lawyers, the acknowledged leaders of the profession are in 
sympathy with the movement, if that may be called a movement 
which seems to stand so still. However this may be, it is certain 
that the small lawyers, with substantial unanimity, are opposed 
to it; and in most of the New England States the small lawyers 
are a powerful majority of the profession. 

Now and then, however, something occurs to elicit from the 
friends of the existing order of things some of the arguments for 
the defence. Only last winter, at a hearing before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Connecticut Legislature, several more or less 
distinguished lawyers gave their views on the subject. The 
Honorable George Sumner, ex-mayor of Hartford, took high 
charitable and philanthropic ground against any reduction of 
existing facilities. He depicted out of a feeling heart the 
wretchedness of life to one restricted by a rigorous system 
of monogamy to one wife, and she uncongenial to him; and 
the comfort and delight afforded by the liberal laws that en- 
abled one who had had bad luck with one experiment in mar- 
riage to discontinue it in favor of a second or third. He quite 
derided the idea of any judgment to come or punishment in 

.another world, and grew absolutely hilarious as he remarked that 
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“this life was the only life that he knew anything about ;” and’ 
so far as enjoyment in this life was concerned, he was confident 
that the laws were not a particle too easy. 

After this statement of what may be styled the Epicurean 
argument, Professor Johnson T. Platt of the Yale Law School 
approached the subject on broad philosophical grounds. Having 
given some attention to it, he was prepared to lay down the 
general principle that large facilities, such as were offered by the 
existing laws, were a necessity of a high state of civilization. In 
lower grades of social development they might be dispensed 
with ; but in proportion as a people rose in culture and enlighten- 
ment the necessity would make itself felt. We might regret it, 
and for his part he did regret it; but it was inevitable, and he 
deprecated any limitation on the liberties of the citizen in this 
respect. ' 

Another member of the bar, formerly an ornament of the 
bench, Mr. Munson of Seymour, dealt with the matter ina purely 
practical way. Speaking, as he claimed, from a very large and 
successful experience in arranging these little affairs, he warned 
the Committee of the unhappy results of exacting any grave 
conditions before issuing the permits; because (as he remarked 
with entire aivet¢) “if the law demands evidence of some grave 
crime as the condition, depend upon it that the evidence of grave 
crime will be forthcoming.” The remark was made in apparent 
unconsciousness that it might shed incidental light on the 
speaker’s methods of practice; but in view of the fact that in 
the Connecticut jurisprudence grave crimes, coming to light in- 
cidentally to such proceedings, are rewarded rather than punished, 
it certainly is not without relevance and weight. 

But after all, these arguments, cogent as they may appear, do. 
not really go to the heart of the subject, as plainly appeared 
when the bill, on a minority report, came before the Legislature. 
It was a bill for the prevention of frauds in such proceedings, 
and provided that the public prosecutor might inquire and inter-. 
vene when he had reason to suspect fraud or collusion. An 
honorable member resisted it on the broad and simple ground 
that it would empower the public prosecutor to meddle with 
what was none of his business. The reader will perhaps be re- 
lieved to learn that this dangerous invasion of the sanctities of 
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private and domestic life, after passing the House by a vote of 
two to one, was defeated by the calmer wisdom of the Senate. 
But the indiscreet zeal which proposed it has not been in vain 
if it leads to a clearer statement of the defence of the Puritan 
polygamy against its impugners, and toa definite enunciation of 
the broad principle of the right of the free and independent citi- 
zen to do his own marrying, unmarrying, and remarrying, with- 
out meddlesome interference on the part of the State. The 
cause of true liberty and civilization cannot lose, in the long-run, 
from clearness and frankness and logical consistency of state- 
ment. 

The future of New England society it is not difficult, from 
present tendencies, to forecast. The present amount of polyg- 
amous marriage there prevalent is a fact, not of social statics, 
but of social dynamics. It represents a stream in motion, and 
in pretty rapid motion too. For polygamy as a legal institution 
has existed in New England for much less than two generations, 
and the present fer annum and per cent of polygamous marriages 
represents an irregular but rapid increase which is continually 
going on. The leaven has only begun to work. Old traditions 
and prejudices do not disappear at once. The old-fashioned law 
and gospel conspired to repress with severe and solemn sanctions, 
in the mind of husband or wife, the risings of mutual anger or 
dislike, or the first wanderings of adulterous lust. The new in- 
stitution has changed all that. The traditionary phrase “ until 
death shall part you” still lingers, by force of habit, in most 
marriage formulas; but from the wedding-day, and from before 
it, the statute-book whispers intelligibly in the ear of bridegroom 
and of bride, “If you find that you don’t like each other, or if 
you find that you like some one else better, there is a cheap, 
easy, quiet, and perfectly respectable way out of it; and every 
new instance of prosperous and comfortable bigamy repeats the 
whisper of the statute-book in a resounding voice. Withal the 
genial gospel preached so persuasively and amid so much ap- 
plause in the new State-House of Connecticut by the Honorable 
Mr. Sumner, ex-mayor of Hartford, in which he disposed with 
such easy jocularity of the notion of future punishment for sin, 
and extolled the superior delights of what the New Testament 
somewhat harshly characterizes as adultery, in comparison with 
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Christian wedlock, is a gospel sure of making converts, even from 
the lips of a less enthusiastic preacher. The carnal mind has no 
enmity to it whatever. The friends of progress, in the direction 
in which progress is now tending in New England, may count 
with confidence on the future. The time is not far distant when 
the ratio will be not, as now in some parts of Néw England, two 
bigamy permits to every eight marriages, but a much higher 
ratio. Progress in this direction is so rapid as naturally to alarm 
timid minds. But a calm faith in evolution, a well-grounded 
confidence in the perfectibility of human nature, a serene and 
abiding trust in Stuart Mill, can witness unappalled the change 
that shall make polygamy the rule in New England, and Chris- 
tian wedlock the exception. Even minds unfriendly to the 
change may comfort themselves in view of the incidental result- 
ing benefits. Whether it result happily or disastrously to New 
England, the experiment will be one of great value to social 
science, and the conservative and theological folk who are 
shocked at it as both sinful and ruinous ought to be able to find 
comfort for themselves in the favorite New England dogma 
concerning “ willingness to be damned for the glory of God.” 
May we not hope, also, as the result of the progress before us, 
that in “the good time coming” the “envy shall depart” which 
has been unnecessarily stirred up between New England and 
Utah—between the Puritan and the Mormon? Already perspi- 
cacious minds can see that the difference between these antago- 
nized parties is not really one of principle; that the question 
between the simultaneous polygamy and the consecutive polyg- 
amy, if it is worth disputing about at all, is one on which there 
is something to be said on both sides; and that really our only 
serious contention with our Mormon brethren is on the ground 
of their prematurity—that they have usurped in their nonage 
privileges of legislation that belong only to a sovereign State. 
Let them wait their time, avoid in the phraseology of their 
statutes any needlessly offensive expressions, and it will soon 
become obvious to all but fierce polemics on either side that 
there really is no moral question at issue between the two 
sections. When that happy day shall arrive, Judah and Ephraim 
shall cease their mutual vexations; apostolic delegates from the 
church of the Latter-Day Saints shall be welcomed with fra- 
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ternal greetings in the National Council of Congregationalists, 
and Methodist bishops from New England shall communicate in 
the peculiar Eucharist of the Deseret Temple. 

It has been no part of the plan of this article to enter into.any 
discussion, either pro or contra, of the merits of the New England 
system of polygamy, considered from a moral, religious, or eco- 
nomical point of view. That debate, with its inevitable acrimony, 
is gladly remitted to such writers as by their tastes or talents for 
‘controversy are qualified for it. It is a humbler but not 
altogether useless function dispassionately to depict the matri- 
monial laws, institutions, and usages of a remarkable people who 
are not always rightly judged nor understood by their fellow- 
citizens of other States, and who have many claims to the 
thoughtful attention of mankind, and especially to the critical 
observation of all students of social science. 


LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 











RATIONALITY, ACTIVITY AND FAITH. 


SYCHOLOGICAL analysis of the sentiment of Rationality 
in the human mind may lead us to discover, through a suc- 
cessful untwining of the various motives which prompt men to 
philosophic activity, some facts which may help us to decide be- 
tween the conflicting claims to authority of the different systems 
to which that activity gives birth. In an article upon “The 
Sentiment of Rationality,” published in Wind, I have considered 
philosophies in their purely theoretic aspect, and tried to show 
that logic alone in dealing with the universe cannot attain to 
any conception from which the last vestiges of irrationality shall 
be exorcised. Ever there is something which at the last mo- 
ment brings the theoretic movement to a stand-still. For, 
psychologically considered (and the reader must recollect that 
this is a purely psychological inquiry), rationality means nothing 
but the consciousness of the perfectly free, fluent, unimpeded 
movement of thought. Facile rotation, easy transition are 
its only laws. Perplexity, doubt, mystery only occur when 
these are violated. 

The object of the previous essay may then be described as 
the exhibition of the failure of the purely logical function in 
philosophizing. The purpose of the present article is different. 
Starting from the assumption that if thought is not to stand 
forever pointing at the universe in a maze of helpless wonder, 
its movement must be diverted from the issueless channel of 
purely theoretic contemplation, I try in the following pages to 
determine what that definition of the universe must be which 
shall awaken active impulses capable of effecting this diversion. 
A conception of the world which will give back to the mind the 
free motion which has been checked, blocked, and inhibited in 
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the purely contemplative path, will pro tanto make the world 
seem rational again. 

Now of two conceptions equally fit (or unfit) to satisfy the 
logical demand, one may awaken the active impulses or satisfy 
other zsthetic demands far better than the other. This one 
will be accounted the more rational conception, and will de- 
servedly prevail. 

There is nothing improbable in the supposition that an 
analysis of Being may yield a number of primordial formulz, all 
equally self-consistent and consistent with the facts. We 
know how often in physical science different formule ex- 
plain the phenomena equally well. The one-fluid and the 
two-fluid theories of electricity alike express the concrete de- 
tails, and alike lend themselves to mathematica] treatment. 
Why may it not be the same with universal fact? Why — 
may there not be entirely different points of view for sur- 
veying the world, within each of which all data harmonize and 
which the observer may therefore either choose as mutually ex- 
clusive or simply cumulate upon each other? A Beethoven 
string quartet is truly, as some one has said, a scraping of 
horses’ tails on cats’ bowels, and may be exhaustively described 
in such terms; but the consistency and homogeneity of this 
description in no way preclude the simultaneous applicability 
of an entirely different description. Just so a thorough-going 
interpretation of the world in terms of mechanical sequence is. 
compatible with its being interpreted teleologically. Teleology 
presupposes, in fact, mechanical sequence. 

Suppose, then, several systems excogitated, equally self-con- 
sistent, equally satisfying, therefore, to our purely logical needs. 
They must again be passed in review, and approved or rejected 
by the esthetic constitution of our practical nature. Such 
terms as God, Thought, and the like, tho they may logically 
leave our wonder quite as unappeased as do terms like Matter, 
Fate, etc., are nevertheless much more generally acceptable as 
bases of universal explanation. What are the practical needs. 
which lead to such results? We shall see that they are three in 
number : (1) expectancy must be determined ; (2) powers, active 
and emotional, must be called forth; and (3) the faculty of faith 
or unconstrained belief must not be violated. Any view of the 
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universe which assuages these demands (and is at the same time 
as clear, simple, and self-consistent as logic permits) will seem 
rational in the maximum degree. The mind can go no farther 
for its truth. 

II. Philosophers long ago observed the remarkable fact 
that mere familiarity with things is able to produce a feeling of 
their rationality. The empiricist school has been so much struck 
by this circumstance as to have laid it down that the feeling of 
rationality and the feeling of familiarity are one and the same 
thing, and that no other kind of rationality than this exists. 
The daily contemplation of phenomena juxtaposed in a certain 
order begets an acceptance of them, as peaceful and absolute as 
the repose engendered by theoretic insight into their coherence. 
To explain a thing is to pass easily back to its antecedents; to 
know it is easily to foresee its consequents. Custom, which lets 
us do both, is thus the source of whatever rationality the thing 
may gain in our thought. 

In the broad sense in which rationality was defined at the 
outset of this essay, it is perfectly apparent that custom must be 
one of its factors. We said that any perfectly fluent and easy 
thought was devoid of the sentiment of irrationality. Inas- 
much then as custom acquaints us with all the relations of a 
thing, it teaches us to pass fluently from that thing to others, 
and fro tanto tinges it with the rational character. 

Now there is one particular relation of greater practical im- 
portance than all the rest: I mean the relation of a thing to its 
future consequences. So long as an object is unusual, our ex- 
pectations are baffled; they are fully determined as soon as it 
becomes familiar. I therefore propose this as the first practical 
requisite which a philosophic conception must satisfy: _It must, 
in a general way at least, banish uncertainty from the future. 
The permanent presence of the sense of futurity in the mind has 
been strangely ignored by most writers. J. S. Mill alone, in 
postulating expectation as an ultimate mental factor, has begun 
to do it justice. The fact is that our consciousness at a given 
moment is never free from the ingredient of expectancy. Every 
one knows how when a painful thing has to be undergone in the 


1 Prof. Huxley’s name may now be added to Mill’s. See his clear little work 
on Hume. 
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near future, the vague feeling that it is impending penetrates all 
our thought with uneasiness and subtly vitiates our mood even 
when it does not control our attention; it keeps us from being 
at rest at home in the given present. The same is true when a 
great happiness awaits us. But when the future is neutral and 
perfectly certain, “we do not mind it,” as we say, but give an 
undisturbed attention to the actual. Let now this haunting 
sense of futurity be thrown off its bearings or left without an 
object, and immediately uneasiness takes possession of the 
mind. But in every novel or unclassified experience this is just 
what occurs; we do not know what will come next ; and novelty 
per se becomes a mental irritant, while custom fer se is a mental 
sedative, merely because the one baffles whilst the other settles 
our expectations. 

Every reader must feel the truth of this. What is meant by 
coming “to feel at home” in a new place, or with new peo- 
ple? It is simply that, at first, when we take up our quarters 
in a new room, we do not know what draughts may blow in upon 
our back, what doors may open, what forms may enter, what 
interesting objects may be found in cupboards and corners. 
When after a few days we have learned the range of all these 
possibilities, the feeling of strangeness disappears. And so it 
does with people when we have got past the point of expect- 
ing any essentially new manifestations from their character. 

The utility of this emotional effect of expectation is per- 
fectly obvious; “ natural selection,” in fact, was bound to bring 
it about sooner or later. It is of the utmost practical importance 
to an animal that he should have prevision of the qualities of 
the objects that surround him, and especially that he should not 
come to rest in presence of circumstances that might be fraught 
either with peril or advantage—go to sleep, for example, on the 
brink of precipices, in the dens of enemies, or view with indiffer- 
ence some new-appearing object that might, if chased, prove an 
important addition to the larder. Novelty ought to irritate him. 
All curiosity has thus a practical genesis. We need only 
look at the physiognomy of a dog or a horse when a new object 
comes into his view, his mingled fascination and fear—to see 
that the element of conscious insecurity or perplexed expecta- 
tion lies at the root of his emotion. A dog’s curiosity about 
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the movements of his master or a strange object only extends 
as far as the point of deciding what is going to happen next. 
That settled, curiosity is quenched. The dog quoted by Dar- 
win whose behavior in presence of a newspaper moved by the 
wind seemed to testify to a sense “of the supernatural” was 
merely exhibiting the irritation of an uncertain future. A news- 
paper which could move spontaneously was in itself so unex- 
pected that the poor brute could not tell what new wonders the 
next moment might bring forth. 

To turn back now to philosophy. An ultimate datum, even 
though it be /ogically unrationalized, will, if its quality is such as 
to define expectancy, be peacefully accepted by the mind ; whilst 
if it leave the least opportunity for ambiguity in the future, it 
will to that extent cause mental uneasiness if not distress. Now 
in the ultimate explanations of the universe which the craving 
for rationality has elicited from the human mind, the demands 
of expectancy to be satisfied have always played a fundamental 
part. The term set up by philosophers as primordial has been 
one which banishes the incalculable. Swdstance, for example, 
means that which is immutable by time, which will be as it has 
been, because its being is essential and eternal. And altho 
we may not be able to prophesy in detail the future phenomena 
to which the substance shall give rise, we may set our minds at 
rest in a general way, when we have called the substance God, 
Perfection, Love, or Reason, by the reflection that whatever is 
in store for us, it can never at bottom be inconsistent with the 
character of this term. So that our attitude even towards the 
unexpected is in a general sense defined. Take again the 
notion of immortality, which for common people seems to be the 
touchstone of every philosophic or religious creed: what is this 
but a way of saying that the determination of expectancy is 
the essential factor of rationality? Comprendre c'est prévotr. 
The wrath of science against miracles, of certain philosophers 
against the doctrine of free will, has precisely the same root: 
dislike to admit any ultimate factor in things which may rout our 
prevision or upset the stability of our outlook. 

Anti-substantialist writers strangely overlook this function 
in the doctrine of substance: “If there be such a substratum,” 
says Mill, “suppose it at this instant miraculously annihilated, 
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and let the sensations continue to occur in the same order, and 
how would the substratum be missed? By what signs should 
we be able to discover that its existence had terminated? 
Should we not have as much reason to believe that it still ex- 
isted as we now have? And if we should not then be warranted 
in believing it, how can we be so now?”’ Truly enough, if we 
have already securely bagged our facts in a certain order, we 
can dispense with any further warrant for that order. But with 
regard to the facts yet to come the case is far different. It 
does not follow that if substance may be dropped from our con- 
ception of the irrecoverably past, it need be an equally empty 
complication to our notions of the future. Even if it were 
strictly true that the increased stability which the notion of per- 
manent underlying substance seems to confer upon the order of 
phenomena is purely illusory, inasmuch as, for aught we know 
to the contrary, the substance may develop at any moment a 
wholly new set of attributes, still it would remain true that the 
mere logical form of judgment referring things to a substance is 
(whether rightly or wrongly) accompanied by a feeling of rest 
and future confidence. And this will always be a reason why, 
in spite of the acutest nihilistic criticism, men will have a liking 
for any philosophy which can seem to explain things per 
substantiam. 

A very natural reaction against the theosophizing conceit and 
hide-bound confidence in the upshot of things, which vulgarly 
optimistic minds display, has formed one factor of the scepti- 
cism of empiricists, who never cease to remind us of the reser- 
voir of possibilities alien to our habitual experience which the 
Kosmos may contain, and which, for any warrant we have to 
the contrary, may turn it inside out to-morrow. Agnostic sub- 
stantialism like that of Mr. Spencer, whose Unknowable is not 
merely the unfathomable but the Absolute-Irrational, on 
which, if consistently represented in thought, it is of course im- 
possible to count, performs the same function of rebuking a 
certain stagnancy and smugness in the manner in which the ordi- 
nary Philistine feels his security. But considered as anything 
else than as reactions against an opposite excess, these philoso- 
phies of uncertainty cannot be acceptable. The general mind 


1 Logic, 8th Edit., vol. i. p. 63. 
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will fail to come to rest in their presence, and will seek for solu- 
tions of a more reassuring kind. 

We may then, I think, with perfect confidence lay down as 
a first point gained in our inquiry, that a prime factor in the 
philosophic craving is the desire to have expectancy defined ; 
and that no philosophy will definitively triumph which in an 
emphatic manner denies the possibility of gratifying this need. 

III. We pass with this to the next great division of our topic. 
It is not sufficient for our satisfaction merely to know the 
future as determined, for it may be determined in either of 
many ways, agreeable or disagreeable. For a philosophy to 
succeed on a universal scale it must define the future congru- 
ously with our spontaneous powers. A philosophy may be unim- 
peachable in other respects, but either of two defects will be 
fatal to its universal acceptance. First, its ultimate principle 
must not be one that essentially baffles and disappoints our 
dearest desires and most cherished powers. A pessimistic prin- 
ciple like Schopenhauers’s incurably vicious Will-substance, or 
Hartmann’s wicked jack-of-all-trades, the Unconscious, will 
perpetually call forth essays at other philosophies. Incompati- 
bility of the future with their desires and active tendencies is, 
in fact, to most men a source of more fixed disquietude than un- 
certainty itself. Witness the attempts to overcome the “ pro- 
blem of evil,” the “ mystery of pain.” There is no “problem 
of good.” 

But a second and worse defect in a philosophy than that of 
contradicting our active propensities is to give them no Object 
whatever to press against. A philosophy whose principle is so 
incommensurate with our most intimate powers as to deny them 
all relevancy in universal affairs, as to annihilate their motives 
at one blow, will be even more unpopular than pessimism. 
Better face the enemy than the eternal Void! This is why 
materialism will always fail of universal adoption, however well 
it may fuse things into an atomistic unity, however clearly it 
may prophesy the future eternity. For materialism denies 
reality to the objects of almost all the impulses which we most 
cherish. The real meaning of the impulses, it says, is some- 
thing which has no emotional interest for us whatever. Now 
what is called extradition is quite as characteristic of our emo- 
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tions as of our senses. Both point to an Object as the cause 
of the present feeling. What an intensely objective reference 
lies in fear! In like manner an enraptured man, a dreary-feeling 
man are not simply aware of their subjective states; if they 
were, the force of their feelings would all evaporate. Both be- 
lieve there is outward cause why they should feel as they do: 
either “it is a glad world! how good life is!” or “what a loath- 
some tedium is existence!” Any philosophy which annihilates 
the validity of the refererice by explaining away its objects or 
translating them into terms of no emotional pertinency, leaves 
the mind with little to care or act for. This is the opposite 
condition from that of nightmare, but when acutely brought 
home to consciousness it produces a kindred horror. In night- 
mare we have motives to act but no power, here we have powers 
but no motives. A nameless Unheimlichkeit comes over us at 
the thought of there being nothing eternal in our final purposes, 
in the objects of those loves and aspirations which are our 
deepest energies. The monstrously lopsided equation of the 
universe and its knower, which we postulate as the ideal of 
cognition is perfectly paralleled by the no less lopsided equation 
of the universe and the doer. We demand in it a character for 
which our emotions and active propensities shall be a match. 
Small as we are, minute as is the point by which the cosmos 
impinges upon each one of us, each one desires to feel that his 
reaction at that point is congruous with the demands of the 
vast whole, that he balances the latter, so to speak, and is able 
to do what it expects of him. But as his abilities to “do” lie 
wholly in the line of his natural propensities; as he enjoys re- 
acting with such emotions as fortitude, hope, rapture, admira- 
tion, earnestness, and the like, and as he very unwillingly reacts 
with fear, disgust, despair, or doubt, a philosophy which should— 
only legitimate emotions of the latter sort would be sure to 
leave the mind a prey to discontent and craving. 

It is far too little recognized how entirely the intellect is built 
up of practical interests. The theory of Evolution is begin- 
ning to do very good service by its reduction of all mentality 
to the type of reflex action. Cognition, in this view, is but a 
fleeting moment, a cross-section at a certain point of what in 


its totality is a motor phenomenon. In the lower forms of life 
5 
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no one will pretend that cognition is anything more than a 
guide to appropriate action. The germinal question concerning 
things brought for the first time before consciousness is not the 
theoretic ““ What is that ?” but the practical “ Who goes there ?” 
or rather, as Horwicz' has admirably put it, “ What is to be 
done ?”—“ Was fang’ ich an?” In all our discussions about the 
intelligence of lower animals the only test we use is that of their 
acting as if for a purpose. Cognition, in short, is incomplete 
until discharged in act. And altho it is true that the later 
mental development, which attains its maximum through the 
hypertrophied cerebrum of man, gives birth to a vast amount 
of theoretic activity over and above that which is immediately 
ministerial to practice, yet the earlier claim is only postponed, 
not effaced, and the active naturé asserts its rights to the end.’ 
When the cosmos in its totality is the object offered to con- 
sciousness, the relation is in no whit altered. React on it we 
must in some congenial way. It wasa deep instinct in Schopen- 
hauer which led him to reinforce his pessimistic argumentation 
by a running volley of invective against the practical man and 
his requirements. No hope for pessimism unless he is slain! 
Helmholtz’s immortal works on the eye and ear are toa great 
extent little more than a commentary on the law that practical 
utility wholly determines what parts of our sensations we shall 
be aware of, and what parts we shall ignore. We notice or dis- 
criminate an ingredient of sense only so far as we depend 
upon it to modify our actions. We comprehend a thing when 
we synthesize it by identity with another thing. But the 
other great department of our understanding, acquaintance 
(the two departments being recognized in all languages by the 
antithesis of such words as wissen and kennen ; scire and noscere, 
etc.) what is that also but a synthesis—a synthesis of a passive 
perception with a certain tendency to reaction? We are ac 
quainted with a thing as soon as we have learned how to behave 
towards it, or how to meet the behavior which we expect from 
it. Up to that point it is still “strange” to us. A striking pas- 
sage from Helmholtz may be quoted to corroborate this view: 


! Psychologische Analysen, 2. Theil, 1. Halfte, p..82. 
2 See the excellent statement by Spencer. Psychology, § 162. 
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“T hold, therefore, that to speak of our ideas of things as having any 
other than a practical validity is absolutely meaningless. Such ideas can 
be nothing other than symbols, naturally given signs for things which we 
learn to use for the regulation of our movements and actions. Only when we 
have learned to read these symbols aright are we able, with their help, so to 
direct our actions that they shall have the desired result—z.e., that the ex- 
pected new sensations shall arise. That no other kind of comparison 
between ideas of things and things themselves exists im point of fact, all 
schools agree; but we insist that any other mode of comparison is ua- 
thinkable and meaningless. This latter is the vital point which one must 
see in order to escape from the labyrinth of conflicting opinions. To ask 
whether the representation which I have of a table, its figure, solidity, 
color, weight, etc., is apart from the practical use I may make of it, true 
and corresponding with reality, or false and resting on an illusion, is just 
as sensible as to ask whether a certain sound is red, yellow, or blue.”? 


Altho Helmholtz is speaking directly only of the truth of 
our thoughts, he would probably a’ fortiori use the same words 
in discussing their rationality. 

If there be any truth at all in this view, it follows that how- 
ever vaguely a philosopher may define the ultimate universal 
datum, he cannot be said to leave it unknown to us so long as he 
in the slightest degree pretends that our emotional or active 
attitude towards it should be of one sort rather than another. 
He who says “life is real, life is earnest,” however much he may 
speak of the fundamental mysteriousness of things gives a dis- 
tinct definition to that mysteriousness by ascribing to it the 
right to claim from us the particular mood called seriousness, 
which means the willingness to live with energy, tho energy 
bring pain. The same is true of him who says that all is vanity. 
Indefinable as the predicate vanity may be zm se, it is clearly 
enough something which permits anzsthesia, mere escape from 
suffering, to be our rule of life. There can be no more ludicrous 
incongruity than for a disciple of Spencer to proclaim with one 
breath that the substance of things is unknowable, and with the 
next that the thought of it should inspire us with admiration of 
its glory, reverence, and a willingness to add our cooperative 
push in the direction towards which its manifestations seem to 
be drifting. The unknowable may be unfathomed, but if it 


1 Physiologische Optik, p. 443. 
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make such distinct demands upon our activity we surely are not 
ignorant of its essential quality. 

If we survey the field of history and ask what feature all 
great periods of revival, of expansion of the human mind, dis- 
play in common, we shall find, I think, simply this: that each 
and all of them have said to the human being, “The inmost 
nature of the reality is congenial to powers which you possess.” 
In what did the emancipating message of primitive Christianity 
consist but in the announcement that God recognizes those 
weak and tender impulses which paganism had so rudely over- 
looked? Take repentance: the man who can do nothing rightly 
can at least repent of his failures. But for paganism this 
faculty of repentance was a pure supernumerary, a straggler too 
late for the fair. Christianity took it and made it the one power 
within us which appealed straight to the heart of God. And 
after the night of the middle ages had so long branded with ob- 
loquy even the generous impulses of the flesh, and defined the 
Reality to be such that only slavish natures could commune with 
it, in what did the “sursum corda!” of the Platonizing renais- 
sance lie but in the proclamation that the archetype of verity 
in things laid claim on the widest activity of our whole esthetic 
being? What were Luther’s mission and Wesley’s but appeals 
to powers which even the meanest of men might carry with 
them, faith and self-despair, but which were personal, requiring 
no priestly intermediation, and which brought their owner face 
to face with God? What caused the wildfire influence of Rous- 
seau but the assurance he gave that man’s nature was in 
harmony with the nature of things, if only the paralyzing cor- 
ruptions of custom would stand from between? How did Kant 
and Fichte, Goethe and Schiller inspire their time with cheer, 
except by saying, “ Use all your powers; that is the only obedi- 
ence the universe exacts”? And Carlyle with his gospel of 
Work, of Fact, of Veracity, how does he move us except by 
saying that the universe imposes no tasks upon us but such as 
the most humble can perform? Emerson’s creed that every- 
thing that ever was or will be is here in the enveloping Now; that 
man has but to obey himself—‘“ He who will rest in what he zs, 
isa part of Destiny’”—is in like manner nothing but an exorcism 
of all scepticism as to the pertinency of one’s natural faculties. 
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In a word, “ Son of Man, stand upon thy feet and I will speak 
unto thee!” is the only revelation of truth to which the solving 
epochs have helped the disciple. But that has been enough to 
satisfy the greater part of his rational need. Jn se and er se the 
Universal Essence has hardly been more defined by any of these 
formulas than by the agnostic +; but the mere assurance that 
my powers, such as they are, are not irrelevant to it, but perti- 
nent, that it speaks to them and will in some way recognize their 
reply, that I can be a match for it if I will, and not a footless 
waif, suffices to make it rational to my feeling in the sense given 
above. Nothing could be more absurd than to hope for the de- 
finitive triumph of any philosophy which should refuse to legiti- 
mate, and to legitimate in an emphatic manner, the more power- 
ful of our emotional and practical tendencies. Fatalism, whose 
solving word in all crises of behavior is “all striving is vain,” 
will never reign supreme, for the impulse to take life strivingly 
is indestructible in the race. Moral creeds which speak to that 
impulse will be widely successful in spite of inconsistency, 
vagueness, and shadowy determination of expectancy. Man 


needs a rule for his will, and will invent one if one be not given 
him. 


But now observe a most important consequence. Men’s ac- 
tive impulses are so differently mixed that a philosophy fit in 
this respect for Bismarck will almost certainly be unfit for a 
valetudinarian poet. In other words, altho one can lay down 
in advance the rule that a philosophy which utterly denies all 
fundamental ground for seriousness, for effort, for hope, which 
says the nature of things is radically alien to human nature, can 
never succeed; one cannot in advance say what particular dose 
of hope, or of gnosticism of the nature of things, the definitively 
successful philosophy shall contain. In short, it is almost cer- 
tain that personal temperament will here make itself felt, and 
that altho all men will insist on being “spoken to” by the 
universe in some way, few will insist on being spoken to in just 
the same way. We have here, in short, the sphere of what 
Matthew Arnold likes to call Aderglaube, legitimate, inexpugna- 
ble, yet doomed to eternal variations and disputes. 

Take Idealism and Materialism as examples of what I mean, 
and suppose for a moment that both give a conception of equal 
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theoretic clearness and consistency, and that both determine 
our expectations equally well. Idealism will be chosen by a 
man of one emotional constitution, Materialism by another. At 
this very day all sentimental natures, fond of conciliation and 
intimacy, tend to an idealistic faithh Why? Because Idealism 
gives to the nature of things such kinship with our personal 
selves. Our own thoughts are what we are most at home with, 
what we are least afraid of. To say then that the Universe 
essentially is Thought is to say that I myself, potentially at 
least, am all. There is no radically alien corner, but an all-per- 
vading intimacy. Now in certain sensitively egoistic minds this 
conception of reality is sure to put on a narrow, close, sick-room 
air. Everything sentimental and priggish will be consecrated 
by it. That element in reality which every strong man of com- 
mon-sense willingly feels there because it calls forth powers 
that he owns—the rough, harsh, sea-wave, north-wind element, 
the denier of persons, the democratizer—is banished because 
it jars too much on the desire for communion. Now it is the 
very enjoyment of this element which throws many men upon 
the materialistic or agnostic hypothesis, as a polemic reaction 
against the contrary extreme. They sicken at a life wholly con- 
stituted of intimacy. There is an overpowering desire at 
moments to escape personality, to revel in the action of forces 
that have no respect for our ego, to let the tides flow even if 
they flow over us. The strife of these two kinds of mental 
temper will, I think, always be seen in philosophy. Some men 
will keep insisting on the reason, the atonement, that lies in the 
heart of things and that we can act with; others on the 
opacity of brute fact that we must react against. 

IV. Now there is one element of our active nature which the 
Christian religion has emphatically recognized, but which philo- 
sophefs as a rule have with great insincerity tried to huddle out 
of sight in their pretension to found systems of absolute cer- 
tainty. I mean the element of Faith. Faith means belief in 
something concerning which doubt is still theoretically possible; 
and as the test of belief is willingness to act, one may say that 
faith is the readiness to act in a cause the prosperous issue of 
which is not certified to us in advance. It is in fact the same 
moral quality which we call courage in practical affairs. And 
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there will be a very widespread tendency in men of vigorous 
nature to enjoy a certain amount of uncertainty in their philo- 
sophic creed, just as risk lends a zest to worldly activity. Abso- 
lutely certified philosophies seeking the zuconcussum are fruits 
of mental natures in which the passion for identity (which we 
saw to be but one factor of the rational appetite) plays an 
abnormally exclusive part. In the average man, on the contrary, 
the power to ¢rust, to risk a little beyond the literal evidence, is 
an essential function. Any mode of conceiving the universe 
which makes an appeal to this generous power, and makes the 
man seem as if he were individually helping to create the actu- 
ality of the truth whose metaphysical reality he is willing to 
assume, will be sure to be responded to by large numbers. 

The necessity of Faith as an ingredient in our mental attitude 
is strongly insisted on by the scientific philosophers of the 
present day. But by a singularly arbitrary caprice they say that 
it is only legitimate when used in the interests of one particular 
proposition, the proposition, namely, that the course of nature is 
uniform. That nature will follow to-morrow the same laws that 
she follows to-day is, they all admit, a truth which no man can 
know ; but in the interests of cognition as well as of action we 
must postulate or assume it. As Helmholtz says: “ Hier gilt 
nur der eine Rath: vertraue und handle!’ And Prof. Bain 
urges: “Our only error is in proposing to give any reason or 
justification of the postulate or to treat it as otherwise than 
begged at the very outset.” 

With regard to all other possible truths, however, a number 
of our most influential contemporaries think that an attitude of 
faith is not only illogical but shameful. Faith in a religious 
dogma for which there is no outward proof, but which we are 
tempted to postulate for our emotional interests, just as we 
postulate the uniformity of nature for our intellectual interests, 
is branded by Prof. Huxley as “the lowest depth of immo. 
rality.” Citations of this kind from leaders of the modern Auf- 
klarung might be multiplied almost indefinitely. Take Prof. 
Clifford’s article on the “ Ethics of Belief.” He calls it “guilt” 
and “sin” to believe even the truth without “ scientific evidence.” 
But what is the use of being a genius, unless weth the same scten- 
tific evidence as other men, one can reach more truth than they? 
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Why does Clifford fearlessly proclaim his belief in the Conscious- 
Automaton theory, although the “proofs” before him are the 
same which make Mr. Lewes reject it? Why does he believe in 
primordial units of “ mind stuff” on evidence which would seem 
quite worthless to Professor Bain? Simply because, like every 
human being of the slightest mental originality, he is peculiarly 
sensitive to evidence that bears in some one direction. It is ut- 
terly hopeless to try to exorcise such sensitiveness by calling it 
the disturbing subjective factor, and branding it as the root of 
allevil. ‘ Subjective” be it called! And “disturbing” to those 
whom it foils! But if it helps those who, as Cicero says, vim 
nature magis sentiunt, it is good and not evil. Pretend what we 
may, the whole man within us is at work when we form our 
philosophical opinions. Intellect, will, taste, and passion co- 
operate just as they do in practical affairs, and lucky it is if 
the passion be not something as petty as a love of personal 
conquest over the philosopher across the way. The absurd ab- 
straction of an intellect verbally formulating all its evidence and 
carefully estimating the probability thereof by a vulgar fraction 
by the size of whose denominator and numerator alone it is 
swayed, is ideally as inept as it is actually impossible. It is - 
almost incredible that men who are themselves working philoso- 
phers should pretend that any philosovhy can be, or ever has 
been, constructed without the help of personal preference, belief, 
or divination. How have they succeeded in so stultifying their 
sense for the living facts of human nature as not to perceive 
that every philosopher, or man of science either, whose initi- 
ative counts for anything in the evolution of thought, has taken 
his stand on a sort of dumb conviction that the truth must lie in 
one direction rather than another, and a sort of preliminary 
assurance that zs notion can be made to work; and has borne 
his best fruit in trying to make it work? These mental in- 
stincts in different men are the spontaneous variations upon 
which the intellectual struggle for existence is based. The fittest 
conceptions survive, and with them the names of their cham- 
pions shining to all futurity. 

The coil is about us, struggle as we may. The only escape 
from faith is mental nullity. What we all enjoy most in a 
Huxley or a Clifford is not the professor with his learning, but 
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the human personality which is ready to go in for what it feels 
to be right, in spite of all appearances. The entire man has 
but one interest, to be right. That for him is the art of all arts, 
and all means are fair which help him toit. Naked he is flung 
into the world, and between him and nature there are no rules 
of civilized warfare. The rules of the scientific game, burdens 
of proof, presumptions, experimenta crucis, complete inductions, 
and the like, are only binding on those who enter that game. 
As a matter of fact we all more or less do enter it, because it 
helps us to our end. But if the means presume to frustrate 
the end and call us cheats for being right in advance of their 
slow aid, by guesswork or by hook or crook, what shall we say 
of them? Were all of Professor Clifford’s works, except the 
“Ethics of Belief,” forgotten, he might well figure in future 
treatises on psychology in place of the rather threadbare in- 
stance of the miser who has been led by the association of 
ideas to prefer his gold to all the goods he might buy with it. 

In short, if I am born with such a superior general reaction 
to evidence that I can guess right and act accordingly, and 
gain all that comes of right action, while my less gifted neigh- 
bor (paralyzed by his scruples and waiting for more evidence 
which he dares not anticipate, much as he longs to) still stands 
shivering on the brink, by what law shall I be forbidden to 
reap the advantages of my superior native sensitiveness? Of 
course I yield to my belief, in such a case as this, or distrust it, 
alike at my peril, just as I do in any of the great practical de- 
cisions of life. If my inborn faculties are good, I am a prophet; 
if poor, I am a failure; nature spews me out of her mouth and 
there is an end of me. In the total game of life we stake our 
persons all the while, and if in its theoretic part our persons will 
help us to a conclusion, surely we should also stake them there, 
however inarticulate they may be. 

V. But in being so very articulate myself in proving what 
to all readers with a sense for reality will seem a platitude, am I 
not wasting words? We cannot live or think at all without 
some degree of faith. Faith is synonymous with working 
hypothesis. The only difference is that while some hypotheses 
can be refuted in five minutes, others may defy ages. A chemist 
who conjectures that a certain wall-paper contains arsenic and 
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has faith enough to lead him to take the trouble to put some of 
it into a hydrogen bottle, finds out by the results of his action 
whether he was right or wrong. But theories like that of 
Darwin, or that of the kinetic constitution of matter, may 
exhaust the labors of generations in their corroboration, each 
tester of their truth proceeding in this simple way, that he acts 
as if it were true, and expects the result to disappoint him if 
his assumption is false. The longer disappointment is delayed 
the stronger grows his faith in his theory. 

Now in such questions as God, immortality, absolute 
morality, and free will, no non-papal believer at the present day 
pretends his faith to be of an essentially different complexion: 
he can always doubt his creed. But his intimate persuasion is 
that the odds in its favor are strong enough to warrant him in 
acting all along on the assumption of its truth. His corrobo- 
ration or repudiation by the nature of things may, be deferred 
until the day of judgment. The uttermost he now means is 
something like this: “I expect then to triumph with tenfold 
glory; but if it should turn out, as indeed it may, that I have 
spent my days in a fool’s paradise, why, better have been the 
dupe of such a dreamland than the cunning reader of a world 
like that which then beyond all doubt unmasks itself to view.” 

In short, we go zm against materialism very much as we 
should go im, had we a chance, against the second French : 
empire or the Church of Rome, or any other system of things 
towards which our repugnance is vast enough to determine 
energetic action, but too vague to issue in distinct argumenta- 
tion. Our reasons are ludicrously incommensurate with the 
volume of our feeling. On the latter we none the less unhesi- 
tatingly act. Now 1 wish to show what to my knowledge has 
never been clearly pointed out, that belief (as measured by 
action) not only does and must continually outstrip scientific 
evidence, but that there is a certain class of truths of whose 
reality belief is a factor as well as a confessor; and that as 
regards this class of truths faith is not only licit and pertinent, 
but essential and indispensable. The truths cannot become 
true till our faith has made them so. 

Suppose, for example, that I am climbing in the Alps and 
have had the ill-luck to work myself into a position from 
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which the only escape is by a terrible leap. Being without 
similar experience, I have no evidence of my ability to perform 
it successfully, but hope and confidence in myself make me sure 
I shall not miss my aim, and nerve my feet to execute what 
without those subjective emotions would perhaps have been 
impossible. But suppose, on the contrary, the subjective 
emotion of fear and mistrust preponderate, or suppose that, 
having just read the “ Ethics of Belief,” I feel that it would be 
sinful to act upon an assumption unverified by previous experi- 
ence; why, then I shall hesitate so long that at last, exhausted 
and trembling, launching myself in a moment of despair, I miss 
my foothold and roll into the abyss. In this case, and it is one 
of an immense class, the part of wisdom is clearly to believe 
what one desires, for the belief is one of the indispensable pre- 
liminary conditions of the realization of its object. There are 
then cases where faith creates its own verification. Believe, and 
you shall be right, for you shall save yourself. Doubt, and you 
shall again be right, for you shall perish. The only difference is 
that to believe is greatly to your advantage. 

The future movements of the stars or the facts of past 
history are determined now once for all, whether I like them 6r 
not. They are given irrespective of my wishes, and in all that 
concerns truths like these subjective preference should have no 
part. It can only obscure the judgment. But in every fact 
into which there enters an element of personal contribution on 
my part, as soon as this personal contribution demands a certain 
degree of subjective energy which, in its turn, calls for a certain 
amount of faith in the result, so that, after all, the actuality of 
the future fact is conditioned by the actuality of my present 
faith in it, how trebly asinine would it be for me to deny 
myself the use of the subjective method, the method of belief 
based on desire! 

Now in every proposition whose bearing is universal, and 
such are all the propositions of philosophy, the acts of the sub- 
ject and their consequences throughout eternity should be in- 
cluded in the formula. If M represent the entire world minus 
the reaction of the thinker upon it, and if M + z represent the 
absolutely total matter of philosophic propositions, x standing 
for the thinker’s reaction andits results, what would be a uni- 
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versal truth if the term 2 were one complexion, might become 
egregious error if # altered its character. Let it not be said 
that x is too infinitesimal a component to change the character 
of the immense whole in which it lies imbedded. Everything 
depends on the point of view of the philosophic proposition in 
question. If we have to define the universe from the point of 
view of sensibility, the critical material for our judgment lies in 
the animal kingdom, insignificant as it is quantitatively consid- 
ered. The moral definition of the world may depend on phe- 
nomena more restricted still in range. In short, many a long 
phrase may have its sense reversed by the addition of three 
letters, 2 o ¢ ; many a monstrous mass have its unstable equi- 
librium discharged one way or the other by a feather weight 
which falls upon it. 

Let us make this clear by a few examples. The philosophy 
of Evolution offers us to-day a new empirical criterion to serve 
as an ethical test between right and wrong. Previous empirical 
criteria, it says, being subjective, have left us still floundering in 
variations of opinion and the status belli. Here is an objective 
criterion which is fixed: That is to be called good which is 
destined to prevail or survive. But we immediately see that 
this standard can only remain oljective by leaving myself and 
my conduct out. If what prevails and survives does so by my 
help, and cannot do so without that help, if something else will 
prevail in case I alter my conduct, how can I possibly now, con- 
scious of alternative courses of action open before me, either of 
which I may suppose capable of altering the path of events, 
decide which course to take, by asking what path events will 
follow? If they follow my direction, evidently my direction 
cannot wait on them. The only possible manner in which an 
evolutionist can use his standard is the obsequious method of 
forecasting the course society would take dut for him, and then 
putting an extinguisher on all personal idiosyncrasies of desire 
and interest, and with bated breath and tiptoe tread following 
as straight as may be at the tail, and bringing up the rear of 
everything. Some pious creatures may find their pleasure in 
this, but not only does it violate our general wish to lead and 
not to follow (a wish which is surely not immoral if we only 
lead aright), but if it be treated as every ethical principle must 
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be treated, namely, as a rule good for all men alike, its general 
observance would lead to its practical refutation by bringing 
about a general deadlock. Each good man hanging back and 
waiting for orders from the rest, absolute stagnation would en- 
sue. Happy then if a few unrighteous ones contribute an initia- 
tive which sets things moving again ! 

All this is no caricature. That the course of destiny may 
be altered by individuals no wise evolutionist ought to doubt.' 
Everything for him has small beginnings, has a dud which may 
be “nipped,” and nipped by a feeble force. Human races and 
tendencies follow the law and have also small beginnings. The 
best, according to Evolution, is that which has the biggest end- 
ings. Now, if a present race of men, enlightened in the evolu- 
tionary philosophy, and able to forecast the future, were to 
discern in a small tribe arising near them the potentiality of 
future supremacy, were able to see that not only their own race 
but all races would eventually be wiped out of existence by the 
new-comers if the expansion of these were left unmolested, these 
present sages would have two courses open to them, gither per- 
fectly in harmony with the evolutionary test. Strangle the new 
race zow, and ours survives; help the new race, and 7¢ survives. 
In both cases the action is right as measured by the evolution- 
- ary standard—it is action for the winning side. 

How, for instance, should an evolutionist member of Con- 


1 Mr. Spencer, it is true, in his ‘‘ Study of Sociology,” and his disciple, Mr. 
Grant Allen, in an article on ‘‘ Nation Making,” in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1878, hold that no individual initiative has any effect in determining the course 
of human destiny. This relapse into oriental fatalism is, of course, no necessary 
corollary of the Evolution Philosophy, which by every principle of clear thinking 
should rather hold that the destiny of mankind, whether fatally or not, is wrought 
out through the strictly determinate inventions and discoveries, acts and beliefs, 
examples and influences, of strictly determinate individuals, than in spite of them 
by a vaguely hypostatized power which, whether you call it ‘‘ physical geography” 
with Allen, or ‘‘ ancestral conditions” with Spencer, remains in their pages as 
essentially unanalyzed and unscientific as in Emerson’s verses : 

“The passive master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned ; 
And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within.” 

If we must have mysticism, save us from the materialistic sort! Transcen- 
dental mysticism has sweetness, if not light. The other has neither. 
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gress use the standard of “ what will prevail” to help him to vote 
on the question of excluding the Chinese from California? The 
reason given for excluding them is that if we let them come 
their race will ruin ours in the struggle for existence. But that 
would seem to be a proof that they are the best race, and a rea- 
son for helping them. This hasty judgment may, however, be 
corrected by saying that the competition which measures real 
superiority must not be confined to peace, but include the 
régime of force. Not till they prevent us v7 et armis from repel- 
ling them into China can they be deemed best. What is good 
must triumph, not only in open market but in open war. Now 
if the Chinese were themselves evolutionists, and, recognizing 
success as the only ultimate law, resolved immediately to hurl 
their hundreds. of millions against our tens, and exact a treaty 
which should open the markets again to their confessed peace- 
ful supremacy, might not a cosmopolitan and unprejudiced fol- 
lower of Darwin well hesitate which side to espouse, for might 
not either prevail? And might not the throwing of his weight 
and that of a few hundreds intelligent like him into one side or 
other of the balance really turn the scale?’ 

Thus the evolutionist foundation of ethics is purely objective 
only to the herd of nullities whose votes count for zero in the 
march of events. But for the others, examples and leaders of 
opinion, potentates, and in general those to whose actions posi- 
tion or genius gives a far-reaching human import, and to the 
rest of us, each in his measure—whenever we espouse a cause we 
contribute to the determination of the evolutionary standard of 
right. The truly wise disciple of this school will then admit 
Faith as an ultimate ethical factor. Any philosophy which 
makes such questions as What is the ideal type of humanity ? 
What shall be reckoned virtues? What conduct is good? 
depend on the question What is going to succeed? must needs 


'The text was written before Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Data of Ethics” appeared. 
That work, if I have not misread it, exhibits an almost Quakerish respect for peace, 
and regards the warlike struggle for existence as an wberwundener Standpunkt, 
no longer to be practically adopted by modern evolutionists. This can be re- 
garded as nothing more or less than an individual’s subjective preference. If half 
the human race yield to Mr. Spencer’s influence, the final balance of power between 
races, the finally prevalent ideas of character, will be very different from those 
which will result if his words fall on deaf ears. 
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fall back on personal belief as one of the ultimate conditions of 
the truth. For again and again success depends on energy of 
act, energy again depends on faith that we shall not fail, and 
that faith in turn on the faith that we are right—which faith thus 
verifies itself. 

Take as another example the question of Optimism or Pes- 
simism which makes so much noise just now in Germany. Every 
human being must some time decide for himself whether life is 
worth living. Suppose that in looking at the world and seeing 
how full it is of misery, of old age, of wickedness and pain, and 
how unsafe is his own future, he yields to the pessimistic con- 
clusion, cultivates disgust and dread, ceases striving, and finally 
commits suicide. He thus adds to the mass M of mundane 
phenomena, independent of his subjectivity, the subjective com- 
plement x, which makes of the whole an utterly black picture 
illumined by no gleam of good. Pessimism completed, verified 
by his moral reaction, and the deed in which this ends, is true be- 
yond adoubt. M + # expresses a state of things totally bad. 
The man’s belief supplied all that was lacking to make it so, and 
now that it is made so the belief was right. 

But now suppose that with the same evil facts M, the man’s 
reaction x is exactly reversed. Suppose that instead of giving 
way to the evil he braves it and finds a sterner, more wonderful 
joy than any passive pleasure can yield in triumphing over pain 
and defying fear. Suppose he does this successfully, and how- 
ever thickly evils crowd upon him proves his dauntless sub- 
jectivity to be. more than their match. Will not every one 
confess that the bad character of the M is here the conditio sine 
qua non of the good character of the +? Will not every one in- 
stantly declare a world fitted only for fair-weather human beings 
susceptible of every passive enjoyment, but without independ- 
ence, courage, or fortitude, to be from a moral point of view in- 
commensurably inferior to a world framed to elicit from the man 
every form of triumphant endurance and conquering moral 
energy? As James Hinton says: 


“Little inconveniences, exertions, pains; these are the only things in 
which we rightly feel our life at all, If these be not there, existence be- 
comes worthless, or worse; success in putting them all away is fatal. So it 
is men engage in athletic sports, spend their holidays in climbing up moun- 
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tains, find nothing so enjoyable as that which taxes their endurance and 
their energy. This is the way we are made, I say. It may or may not be 
a mystery or a paradox; it is a fact. Now this enjoyment in endurance is 
just according to the intensity of life ; the more physical vigor and balance, 
the more endurance can be made an element of satisfaction. A sick man 
cannot stand it. The line of enjoyable suffering is not a fixed one; it fluc- 
tuates with the perfectness of the life. That our pains are, as they are, un- 
endurable, awful, overwhelming, crushing, not to be borne save in misery 
and dumb impatience, which utter exhaustion alone makes patient—that 
our pains are thus unendurable, means not that they are too great, but that 
we are sick. We have not got our proper life. So you perceive pain is no 
more necessarily an evil, but an essential element of the highest good.” * 


But the highest good can only be achieved by our getting 
our proper life, and that can only come about by help of a moral 
energy born of the faith that in some way or other we shall suc- 
ceed in getting it if we try pertinaciously enough. This world 
7s good, we must say, since it is what we make it, and we shall 
make it good. How can we exclude from the cognition of a 
truth a faith which is involved in the creation of the truth? M 
has its character indeterminate, susceptible of forming part of a 
thorough-going Pessimism on the one hand, or of a moral (as 
distinguished from a sensual) Optimism on the other. All de- 
pends on the character of the personal contribution, x. Wherever 
the facts to be formulated contain such a contribution we may 
logically, legitimately, and inexpugnably believe what we desire. 
The belief creates its verification. The thought becomes liter- 
ally father to the fact, as the wish was father to the thought. 

Observe that in all this not a word has been said of free will. 
It all applies as well to a predetermined as to an indeterminate 
universe. If M + z~ is fixed in advance, the belief which leads 
to x and the desire which prompts the belief are also fixed. But 
fixed or not, these subjective states form a phenomenal condi- 
tion necessarily preceding the facts, necessarily constitutive, 
therefore, of the truth M + x which we seek. If, however, free 
acts be possible, a faith in their possibility, by augmenting the 
moral energy which gives them birth, will increase their fre- 
quency in a given individual. 


? Life of James Hinton, pp. 172, 173. See also the excellent chapter on ‘‘ Faith 
and Sight” in the ‘‘ Mystery of Matter,” by J. Allanson Picton. Hinton’s ‘‘ Mys- 
tery of Pain” will undoubtedly always remain the classical utterance on this subject. 
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VI. Let us now turn to the radical question of life, the 
question whether this be at bottom a moral or an unmoral 
universe, and see whether the method of faith may legitimately 
have a place there. It is really the question of Materialism. 
Is the world a simple brute actuality, an existence de facto, about 
which the deepest thing that can be said is that it happens to 
be thus and not otherwise, tho it might just as well abso- 
lutely have been otherwise; or is it, on the other hand, a world 
whose intimate nature and ultimate reason is moral ? 

The alternative implies that the judgment should be or 
should not be, the judgment of better or worse, of ought, is as 
intimately and objectively pertinent to phenomena as the simple 
judgment zs or zs not. The materialistic theorists say that 
judgments having the former form are ultimately derived from 
judgments having the latter form. Moral truths are tributary 
to matters of fact. It is better that I should have my tooth 
out. Why? Because of the fact that I shall then be free from 
pain. But the absolute moralists reply, “ Why is that fact 
better?” Because of the fact that I can then finish my work. 
“But why is the fact of finishing work better?” Because my 
deepest passion and interest lies in my work, and soon. The 
materialists say that the words “good” and “ bad” have no sense 
out of relation to subjective passions and interests. Change 
these, and the goods and evils are reversed. Abolish them, and 
exeunt good and evil from the field of being. If the desires are 
there, certain other things should be; but we cannot say of the 
desires themselves either that they should or should not be. 
When a materialist says it is better for him to suffer great in- 
convenience than to break a promise, he only means that his 
social interests have become so knit up with keeping faith that, 
those interests once being granted, it zs better for him to keep 
the promise in spite of everything. But the interests them- 
selves are neither right nor wrong, except possibly with refer- 
ence to some ulterior order of interests which themselves again 
would be simple brute data without intrinsic character, either 
good or bad. The zs lies deepest; the should is its corollary. 
The zs explains, the shou/d asks explanation ; the zs is absolute, 
the should dependent. 

_ the absolute moralists, on the contrary, we can never 
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explain a given should except by reference to a still deeper 
should. The moral judgment is irreducible, and independent of 
all judgments of fact. It applies to the subjective interests as 
well as to the phenomena which they measure. Not only is it 
best for my social interests to keep my promise, but best for me 
to have those interests, and best for the cosmos to have this me. 
Like the old woman in the story who described the world as 
resting on a rock, and then explained that rock to be supported 
by another rock, and finally when pushed with questions said it 
was “rocks all the way down,” he who believes this to be a 
radically moral universe must hold the moral order to rest 
either on an absolute and ultimate should or on a series of 
shoulds “ all the way down.” 

The practical difference between this sort of moralist and 
one who makes moral judgments tributary to facts is enormous. 
The materialist when his moral feelings are at war with the facts 
about him is always free to seek harmony by toning down the 
sensitiveness of the feelings. Being mere data, neither good nor 
evil in themselves, he may pervert them or lull them to 
sleep by any means at his command. Truckling, compromise, 
time-serving, capitulations of conscience, are conventionally op- 
probrious names for what, if successfully carried out, would be 
on the materialist’s principle by far the easiest and most praise- 
worthy mode of bringing about that harmony between inner 
and outer relations which is all he means by good. The abso- 
lute moralist, on the other hand, when his interests clash with 
the world is not free to gain harmony by sacrificing the ideal in- 
terests. According to him these latter should be as they are and 
not otherwise. Resistance then, poverty, martyrdom if need be, 
tragedy in a word, such are the solemn feasts of his inward 
faith. Not that the contradiction between the moralist and 
materialist occurs every day. In commonplace matters all 
moral schools agree. It is only in the lonely emergencies of life 
that our moral creed is tested. Then routine maxims fail and 
we fall back on our Gods. It cannot then be said that the ques- 
tion Is this a moral world? is a meaningless and unverifiable 
question because it deals with something non-phenomenal. 
Any question is full of meaning to which, as here, contrary 
answers lead to contrary behavior. And it seems as if in 
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answering such a question as this we might proceed exactly as 
does the physical philosopher in testing an hypothesis. He 
deduces from the hypothesis an experimental action, x: this he 
adds to the facts M already existing. It fits them if the hypo- 
thesis be true; if not, there is discord. The results of the action 
corroborate or refute the idea from which it flowed. So here: 
the verification of the theory which you may hold as to the 
moral character of the world can only consist in this, that if you 
proceed to act upon your theory it will be reversed by nothing 
that later turns up as your action’s fruit; it will harmonize so 
well with the entire drift of experience that the latter, as it were, 
adopts it, or at most gives it an ampler interpretation without 
obliging you in any way to change the essence of its formula- 
tion. If this de a moral universe, all acts that I make on that 
assumption, all expectations that I ground on it, will tend more 
and more completely to interdigitate with the phenomena 
already existing to match them. M + ~ will be in accord, and 
the more I live, and the more the fruits of my activity come to 
light, the more satisfactory the consensus will grow. Whilst if 
it be not a moral universe and I rashly assume that it is, the 
course of experience will throw ever-new impediments in the 
way of my belief and become more and more difficult to ex- 
press in its language. Epicycle upon epicycle of subsidiary 
hypotheses will have to be invoked to give to the discrepant — 
terms a temporary appearance of squaring with each other, but 
at last even this resource will fail. 

On the other hand, if the universe be zot moral, what is the 
verification? It is that by letting our moral interests sit lightly 
on us, disbelieving that there is any duty about them (since duty 
obtains only as detween them and other phenomena), and so 
throwing them over if we find it hard to get them phenomenally 
satisfied—it is that by refusing to take up a tragic attitude the 
facts of life are in the long-run most satisfactorily dealt with. 
The last word of wisdom here is, “ At bottom all is vanity.” 
Even tho in certain limited series there may be a great ap- 
pearance of seriousness, he who in the main treats things with a 
degree of good-natured scepticism and radical levity will find that 
the practical fruits of his epicurean hypothesis verify it more and 
more, and not only save him from pain but do honor to his sa- 
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gacity. Whilst, on the other hand, he who contrary to reality 
stiffens himself in the notion that certain things absolutely 
should be, and rejects the truth that at bottom it makes no dif- 
ference what is—only something must be—he will find himself 
evermore thwarted and perplexed and bemuddled by the facts of 
the world, and his ttagic disappointment will, as experience ac- 
cumulates, seem to drift farther and farther away from that final 
atonement, reconciliation, or Verséhnung which certain partial 
tragedies often get. 

.-Anesthesia is the watch-word of the materia}ist philoso- 
pher brought to bay and put to his trumps. Exergy is that 
of the moralist. Act on my creed, cries the latter, and the 
results of your action will prove the creed true and that the 
nature of things is earnest infinitely. Act on mine, says the 
epicurean, and the results will prove that seriousness is but a 
superficial glaze upon a world of fundamentally trivial import. 
You and your acts, and the nature of things will be alike en- 
veloped in a single formula, a universal vanitas vanitatum. 

For the sake of simplicity I have written as if the verifi- 
cation might occur in the life of a single philosopher; which 
is manifestly untrue, since the moralist and materialist theories 
still face each other and the facts of the world give partial 
countenance to both. Rather should we expect that, in a 
question of this scope, the experience of the entire human 
race must make the verification, and that all the evidence 
will not be “in” till the final integration of things, when the 
last man has had his say and contributed his share to the still 
unfinished x. Then the proof will be complete; then it will ap- 
pear without doubt whether the moral x has filled up the gap . 
which alone kept the M of the world from forming an even and 
harmonious unity, or whether the materialistic x has given the 
finishing touches which were alone needed to make the M appear 
outwardly as vain as it inwardly was. 

But if this be so, is it not clear that the facts M, taken fer se, 
are inadequate to justify a conclusion either way in advance of 
my action? My action is the complement which, by proving, 
congruous or not, reveals the latent nature of the mass to which 
it is applied. The world may in fact be likened unto a lock, 
whose inward nature, moral or unmoral, will never reveal itself 
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‘to our simply expectant gaze. The positivists, forbidding us to 
make any assumptions regarding it, condemn us to eternal igno- 
rance, for the “ evidence” which they wait for, can never come 
so long as we are passive. But nature has put into our hands 
two keys, by which we may test the lock. If we try the moral 
key and it fits,it is a moral lock. If we try the unmoral key 
and ?7¢ fits, it is an unmoral lock. I cannot possibly conceive of 
any other sort of “evidence” or “proof” than this. It is quite 
true that the co-operation of generations is needed to educe it. 
But in these matters the solidarity (so called) of the human race 
is a patent fact. The essential thing to notice is that our active 
preference is a legitimate part of the game—that it is our plain 
business as men to try one of the keys, and the one.in which we 
most confide. If then the proof exist not till I have acted, and 
I must needs in acting, run the risk of being wrong, how can 
the Popular Science: professors be right in objurgating in me 
as infamous a “credulity” which the strict logic of the situa- 
tion requires? If this really be a moral universe, if by my acts 
I be a factor of its destinies, if to believe wliere I may doubt be 
itself a moral act analogous to voting for a side not yet sure to © 
win, by what right shall they close in upon me and steadily 
negate the deepest conceivable function of my being by their 
preposterous command that I shall stir neither hand nor foot, but 
remain balancing myself in eternal and insoluble doubt? Why, 
doubt itself is a decision of the widest practical reach; if only 
because we may miss by doubting what goods we might be gain- 
ing by espousing the winning side. But more than that! it is 
often practically impossible to distinguish doubt from dogmatic 
negation. If I refuse to stop a murder because I am in doubt 
whether it be not justifiable homicide, I am virtually abetting 
the crime. If I refuse to bale out a boat because I am in doubt 
whether my efforts will keep her afloat, I am really helping to 
sink her. If in the mountain precipice I doubt my right to risk 
a leap, I actively connive at my destruction. He who commands 
himself not to be credulous of God, of duty, of freedom, of im- 
mortality, may again and again be indistinguishable from him 
who dogmatically denies them. Scepticism in moral matters is 
an active ally of immorality. Who is not for is against. The 
universe will have no neutrals in these questions. In theory as 
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in practice, dodge or hedge, or talk as we like about a wise 
scepticism, we are really doing volunteer military service for one 
side or the other. 

Yet obvious as this necessity practically is, thousands of 
innocent magazine readers lie paralyzed and terrified in the net- 
work of shallow negations which the leaders of opinion have 
thrown over their souls. All they need to be free and hearty 
again in the exercise of their birthright is that these fastidious 
vetoes should be swept away. All that the human heart wants 
is its chance. It will willingly forego certainty in universal 
matters if only it can be allowed to feel that in them it has that 
same inalienable right to run risks, which no one dreams of 
refusing to it in the pettiest practical affairs. And if I, in these 
last pages, like the mouse in the fable, have gnawed a few of the 
strings of the sophistical net that has been binding down its 
lion strength, I shall be more than rewarded for my pains. 

To sum up: No philosophy will permanently be deemed 
rational by all men which (in addition to meeting logical de- 
mands) does not to some degree pretend to determine expect- 
ancy and in a still greater degree make a direct appeal to all 
those powers of our nature which we hold in highest esteem. 
Faith, being one of these powers, will always remain a factor not 
to be banished from philosophic constructions, the more so since 
in many ways it brings forth its own verification. In these 
points, then, it is hopeless to look for literal agreement amongst 
mankind. ' 

The ultimate philosophy we may therefore conclude must 
not be too strait-laced in form, must not in all its parts 
divide heresy from orthodoxy by too sharp a line. Such a 
martinet-like punctiliousness will infallibly provoke rebellion. 
There must be left over and above the propositions to be sub- 
scribed ubigue, semper, et ab omnibus, another realm into which the 
stifled soul may escape from pedantic scruples and indulge its 
own faith at its own risks. All that can here be authoritatively 
done will be to mark out distinctly the questions which. fall 
within faith’s sphere. These once defined as logically indeter- 
minate will no longer be subjects for much ratiocinative dis- 
cussion. 

WILLIAM JAMES. 





THE NEW IRISH LAND LAW. 


HE Irish problem is centuries old, and has for ages puzzled 
the wisest statesmen of England. Back of the present dis- 
orders there is a long history of conquests, revolts, massacres, 
devastations, confiscations, pernicious laws, religious persecu- 
tions, bitter strifes. The agonies of conquest have been re- 
peated many times. The Irish have shown themselves always 
ready for a riot, never accepting the fortunes of war or keeping 
faith with their conquerors. The English have often been 
guilty of gross negligence, misrule, and injustice. Much of the 
wrong done has been due to the peculiar character of particular 
ages and to circumstances, and must be judged with those ages 
and circumstances in view. The penal laws seen in modern 
light were atrocious, but their atrocity pales before the darker 
deeds of the Spanish Inquisition and the outrages and massa- 
cres that have made the Duke of Alva’s name forever infamous. 
This history, however, as an element in causing the present 
troubles, cannot be ignored. The average Irishman, particu- 
larly in the Celtic and Catholic provinces, thoroughly hates and 
distrusts the English. He believes that they unjustly invaded 
and conquered his country, robbed his ancestors of the land 
by force or fraud, plundered and persecuted his church with a 
malice and violence unequalled elsewhere, and have held ynder 
their tyrannical rule the land of his fathers only to plunder and 
degrade its people and enrich themselves. These inherited and 
bitter animosities cannot be easily or quickly overcome. They 
have had much to do with many of the revolts and insurrec- 
tions, altho specific grievances, real or imagined, have furnished 
the occasions. Recently the agitation has turned on griev- 
ances growing out of the land customs and laws. Three impor- 
tant enactments have been passed, in 1860, 1870, and 1881. 
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In Ireland much of the land is owned in large tracts and 
rented in very small holdings, the owners of more than half of 
it not living on or near their estates. No matter how small or 
poor the tenant’s farm may be or how wretched his mud-cabin, 
he clings to them with great earnestness. ‘With scarcely any 
openings for his labor except in farming, with sharp competi- 
tion for vacant tenancies because of the number of applicants 
and the constant tendency to substitute grazing for tillage, and 
his lack of means to enable him to take his labor to a better 
market, he is in sad strait when turned out of his holding. 
“Starvation stares the evicted Irish tenant in the face.” 

Moreover he claims a right to live on his holding from year 
to year indefinitely. He is familiar with the doctrine that “the 
Lord intended the land of Ireland for the Irish people,” and 
with the traditions of the time when the land belonged to his 
race, from whom the English wrested it unjustly; his family 
have perhaps occupied the holding for generations, have built 
the houses, barns, and fences, reclaimed the bog and mountain 
lands, and made the other improvements; it is not strange that 
he should think of it as his holding and his home, and claim a 
right to occupy it permanently and to sell his interests. On 
many estates, particularly in Ulster, the tenants’ rights have 
long been allowed by the landlords, while the long tenancies 
commonly encouraged in other cases have been accepted by 
the tenants as an acknowledgment of their right of permanent 
occupancy and to the improvements. 

These rights almost universally claimed by the tenants, 
openly acknowledged on some estates, tacitly admitted on oth- 
ers, and sometimes regarded by the courts of equity, were not 
recognized by law until the year 1870. Whatever interests, . 
real or imaginary, the tenant had were at the mercy of the 
landlord, who might so increase the rent as to compel the ten- 
ant to entirely relinquish his holding and improvements. Their 
own humanity and the customs long established on their es- 
tates kept many of the landlords from exercising their full legal 
rights. There were, however, always cases of great hardship. 
The trouble was increased when, by the land act of 1860, an at- 
tempt was made to introduce free trade in land, to break up some 
of the large estates and increase the number of proprietors, and 
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to put the relations of landlord and tenant on a simple basis of 
contract, ignoring any permanent interests claimed by the ten- 
ants. Before this the land had usually been entailed or so 
bound up in other ways, and the looking up of the titles and 
making surveys and transfers was so troublesome and expen- 
sive that comparatively few Irish estates came into the market. 
The provisions of the act of 1860. removed some of these obsta- 
cles in certain cases, and its passage was followed by an era of 
speculation in real estate. Shopkeepers, small capitalists, and 
speculators secured portions of some of the large estates as in- 
vestments, and naturally tried to make the most out of their new 
properties. They were not restrained by customs or traditions 
or by the law which did not recognize the tenant’s right of oc- 
cupancy, but gave the landlords a clear title to the estate with 
all the improvements. They therefore raised the rent as often 
and as much as possible. The tenant, in great perplexity, 
strongly attached to his holding and his home, and claiming a 
right to occupy them permanently, but powerless to enforce his 
claim, often recklessly promised to pay an absurdly high rent, 
and found himself in distress when asked to fulfil his promise. 
In not a few instances, particularly on some of the larger estates, 
the rents were moderate. There were, however, enough cases of 
extortion to produce great discontent and loud demands for a 
new law. One or two instances of marked suffering would 
kindle a whole county into a fever of excitement. Every tenant 
would see that the same hard fortune of an impossible rent and 
a consequent eviction might fall to his lot. 

The land act of 1870 recognized the tenant’s interests. It 
gave him a right to compensation for improvements made by 
himself or his predecessor in title, and indirectly recognized his 
right of occupancy by giving him a right to compensation for 
“ disturbance” in case he were turned out of his holding. Ten- 
ants living on estates where the Ulster Tenant Right was in 
vogue might elect to hold under the provisions of the new act or 
the custom of the estate, which was then established as law. 
Any tenant of a tenancy created after the passing of the act, 
and any tenant from year to year of a holding rated at not more 
than £100 per annum, if “disturbed” by his landlord was en- 
titled to such compensation for the loss sustained as the court 
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should think fit. The maximum compensation was to range 
from seven year’s rent on holdings valued at £10 or under per 
annum to one year’s rent on holdings valued at £100 or up- 
wards, and in no case to exceed £250. A tenant evicted for 
breach of covenant or non-payment of rent, except in cases of 
extortion on small holdings, was not entitled to compensation. 
The courts usually gave the maximum compensation, but, as 
formidable counter-claims for arrears of rent, waste committed, 
or damages sustained by breach of implied contracts were com- 
monly presented by the landlords, the tenant realized but little. 
Besides there were troublesome technicalities and exceptions. 
The greatest drawback was the landlord’s power to raise the 
rent indefinitely and thus even compel the tenant to quit his 
holding. While the law gave the tenant a nominal right to his 
interests, which was of some value and could be mortgaged or 
sold, it failed to secure his interests against such an increase of 
rent as would render them practically valueless. The partial 
failure of the crops in 1878, 1879, and 1880 greatly increased 
the distress and general discontent, and the demands for a new 
law. 

The law of 1881 recognizes the tenant’s right to the perma- 
nent possession of the holding and to the improvements, and 
secures these interests against extortionate landlords. It al- 
lows the tenant of every holding not especially excepted from 
the provisions of the act to sell his tenancy for the best price 
that he can get, subject to certain pretty clearly defined restric- 
tions and regulations. 

Compensation for disturbance is granted on more liberal 
terms than by the law of 1870. Where the rent is 


£30 or less, the compensation is not to exceed seven years’ rent. 
£30 to £50 “ce “e “ce ec 6 “ce five se “ce 
£50to £100 ‘“ four ss 

£100 to £300 * three ‘‘ 

£300 to £500 “ one - 


The tenant -is also allowed compensation for improvements 
made by himself or his predecessor in title, including permanent 
buildings, the reclamation of waste lands, and whatever else 
‘will add to the value of the holding as an agricultural farm.” 
These interests are secured to the tenant by providing for a 
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fixed fair rent. Either on agreement between the landlord and 
tenant or on application to the court or Land Commission to 
fix a fair rent “a statutory term” of fifteen years begins during 
which the landlord cannot increase the rent or turn the tenant 
out of his holding except for non-payment of rent or breach of 
covenant. The tenant is regarded as having permanent inter- 
ests in the holding, and his relations to the landlord are in 
many respects those of a partner. In this quasi-partnership the 
landlord has contributed the land in a more or less unimproved 
condition; the tenant, labor and money invested in improve- 
ments and a much-prized but indefinite sort of right of occu- 
pancy. To define precisely the limits of the interests of the 
two partners is an exceedingly difficult problem. The extreme 
anti-landlord party claims that the landlord’s interest is merely 
the value of the altogether unimproved land, the tenant or 
his predecessors having made the improvements and by his 
labor and money brought the land up from a comparatively 
valueless and unimproved, to a valuable condition. A very 
low rent therefore would represent the yearly value of the land- 
lord’s interests. On the other hand it is claimed by many of 
the landlords that the tenant’s right of occupancy is nothing 
more than a right to his improvements, that these do not in- 
clude the increased value of the land arising from the ordinary 
processes of cultivation by the tenant, but only such specific 
improvements as permanent buildings and the reclamation of 
waste lands, and that he has had the land at so lowa rent for so. 
many years that he has been compensated wholly or in large 
part for the labor and money invested. The great majority of 
the tenants have claimed that the government valuation, made 
under the direction of Sir Richard Griffith in 1844 for pur- 
poses of taxation, should be taken as the basis for rent and rep- 
resent the yearly value of the landlords’ interests. 

In order to decide the difficult questions arising in this state- 
of affairs the law established the Land Commission, consisting 
of one judicial and two other commissioners with‘a competent 
number of assistants, and gave this new court very extensive 
powers. The Commission, reserving the right of appeal, may 
delegate certain powers to sub-commissions formed in particular’ 
provinces or districts, and may refer questions of law to the 
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Court of Appeal. Most of the questions pertaining to land 
may be settted in the ordinary Civil Bill Courts of the counties 
in which they arise, but any person aggrieved by the decision of 
these courts may appeal to the Land Commission, whose de- 
cision shall be final. 

While the Commission has jurisdiction in many matters, the 
most important question for it to settle has been, What is a fair 
rent? On the decision of this question the relative value of the 
interests of the two partners—the landlord and tenant—de- 
pended. Thus far in nearly every case decided the rent has 
been reduced from fifteen to thirty-five per cent. In view of 
these decisions many of the landlords have voluntarily reduced 
their rents to avoid litigation. Great complaint on account of 
these sweeping reductions, and loud demands for compensation, 
have been made by the land owners. 

The tenant’s guarantee that his rent shall not be increased 
for fifteen years is an immense advantage. He can now build 
better houses, barns, and fences, relaim waste lands, plant trees, 
improve the land and increase the value of his share of the 
property in every reasonable way, and be secure in enjoying the 
fruits of his money and labor. He is free to sell his interests 
under certain regulations, most of which apply in principle to 
the dissolution of any other partnership. Under the old system 
any sign of prosperity—a better house or horse or coat or an 
appearance of thrift about the place—might be taken as a proof 
that he was making money rapidly and able to pay a higher 
rent, and be made a pretext for demanding a greater sum. 
Under such a system tenants were slow to invest labor and 
money in improvements for which they might be forced to pay 
a high rent. On the contrary there was a general disposition to 
allow the holding to present a most forlorn and neglected ap- 
pearance and the buildings and fences to become dilapidated, 
while the tenant himself assumed the airs and dress of extreme 
poverty and beggary even when he was not badly off. “The 
landlord will raise the rent” is often given as an excuse for the 
wretched hovels, with no sign of adornment except the odorous 
muck-heap and malarious green pool in front of the door, in which 
some of the tenants and laborers live. No doubt there ate many 
cases in which the tenant has made the danger of an increased 
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rent a pretext for living in idleness and filth. The inevitable 
tendency, however, of the old system, where it was well-nigh 
impossible for the great majority of the people to acquire real es- 
tate or to provide a competence for themselves and ‘their fami- 
lies, was toward idleness, thriftlessness, prodigality, and disorder. 
Poverty and wretchedness are the necessary outcome of such a 
condition of affairs. The desire and prospect of acquiring the 
ownership of property is a great conservative power in a com- 
munity, tending to promote industry and good order. He who 
owns a house that may be burned down is far less ready for a 
riot than he who owns nothing. The new system, if accepted 
in good faith, may be expected to promote industry, economy, 
progress in improvements and methods of farming, good order, 
temperance, and a more truthful and honorable code of morals. 

The law not only provides for the security of the tenant in 
his share of the holding, it enables him in many cases to buy 
his partner’s, the landlord’s, interest and thus become sole 
owner of the property. One of the objects of the land act of 
1879 was to create a peasant proprietorship. What are com- 
monly called the Bright clauses were designed to enable the 
tenant to purchase his holding, one of the clauses providing for 
loaning him two thirds of the purchase-money. The trouble 
and expense, which were still great, of making the transfers 
and other causes hindered the successful working of these pro- 
visions. Under the new law the Land Commission may pur- 
chase and resell to the tenants any estate if the Commission 
are satisfied with the expediency of the purchase, and that at 
least three fourths of the tenants, representing two thirds of the 
rent of the estate, are able and willing to purchase their hold- 
ings. It may also advance as much as three fourths of the pur- 
chase-money to the tenants to enable them to purchase their 
holdings either from the landlords or the Commission, the ad- 
vances to he repaid by an annuity of five per cent per annum 
of the principle for thirty-five years. 

Thus far but few of the tenants have availed aaneiiete of 
these provisions. There has been so much violent agitation 
and talk of “driving out landlordism,” so many wild schemes 
and projects have been suggested, that tenants able to pay the 
necessary one fourth of the purchase-money were unwilling to 
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invest in the apparently uncertain interests of their landlords. 
With security of possession at a fair (low) rent for fifteen years 
they are naturally slow to purchase their holdings, paying a con- 
siderable sum at the outset and yearly instalments of the loan 
larger than their fixed rent. Besides there still remain obstacies 
in the way of transferring much of the land. If these could be 
removed and the government would advance the whole of the 
purchase-money, allowing the tenant so long a time to repay it 
that the annual payments would not be larger than the present 
rent, the dreams of the philanthropists who regard peasant pro- 
prietorship as the cure for all the ills of Ireland might be real- 
ized. If the tenants should purchase their holdings in this 
way many of the troubles sure to arise under the partnership 
system, from the tenants, hatred and distrust of the landlords, 
from the persistent and lawless agitation by “the irreconcila- 
bles,” and from the many occasions for litigation, would be ob- 
viated. The recent success of a similar plan for creating peas- 
ant proprietorship on an extensive scale in Prussia encourages 
the expectation that much good may come from the modifica- 
tions of the purchase clauses lately suggested by leading repre- 
sentatives of both parties in Parliament. Many of the landlords 
would gladly sell if the Commission would fix anything like a 
fair price. ; 

When the new law was passed many of the tenants were 
greatly in arrears for their rents. The law provided for loans 
to some of these, but the provisions were not liberal enough to 
give general relief, and the time for applying for aid expired the 
24th of February last, leaving large numbers more deeply in 
debt than before. The non-payment of rent is sufficient cause 
for bringing an action of ejectment against a tenant, giving him 
notice to quit or proceeding against him by judgment and sell- 
ing his interest. Much hardship and suffering has been caused 
by the many evictions recently made, and there is great uneasi- 
ness in view of those still impending. In some cases the debt 
and distress are due to idleness, thriftlessness or folly, or to fol- 
lowing the unwholesome advice of bad leaders; in many others 
they are due to the entire or partial failure of three successive 
crops or to exorbitant rents. The recent great reductions of 
rents have more than ever convinced the tenants that a part of 
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these arrears is due to gross extortion, and the discontent and 
disorders have increased in consequence. 

The government now proposes, on application of either the 
landlord or tenant, in cases where the valuation of the tenancy 
is not over £30 and the rent for the year ending Nov. 1, 1881, 
has been paid and the tenant proves his inability before a com- 
petent tribunal to pay more, to contribute a sum not exceeding 
one year’s rent, or one half the arrears, and to cancel the re- 
mainder of the arrears. There is much to be said against the 
principle and policy of such a measure, but the circumstances 
certainly do require an extraordinary remedy. This relief will 
enable many of the tenants and those recently evicted, among 
whom the greatest distress prevails, to avail themselves. of the 
benefits of the new law and begin life anew under more favor- 
able conditions. Even Mr. Parnell believes that such a set- 
tlement “would take away the last excuse for outrages.” 

Some of the tenants under leases to which the fair-rent 
clauses of the law do not apply are demanding relief from the 
terms of their contracts because under the old system, which 
the new law virtually condemns, they were compelled to agree 
to pay much higher rents than would now be fixed were their 
cases brought before the Land Commission. The court was 
empowered to declare void certain leases agreed to by the ten- 
ant under threat of eviction or undue influence. It is urged 
that this provision, which has expired, should be re-enacted and 
extended so as to include all those who still suffer from the 
advantage taken of them in their helplessness by the landlords 
before the tenants’ rights were protected. The objections to 
impairing the obligations of these contracts are answered by 
arguments similar to those advanced in behalf of the law itself, 
which made the tenant the joint owner in property to which the 
landlord believed he alone had the title. The history of copy- 
hold estates is interesting in this connection. 

The agrarian outrages have greatly increased since the new 
law was enacted. In the first three months of 1881, 769 outrages 
were reported. In the corresponding months of this year there 
were 1417. While the improved police and patrol system has 
enabled the government to get fuller returns this year, there 
has undoubtedly been an alarming increase in the number of 
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these crimes. The savage brutality of some of them is shock- 
ing. Obnoxious landlords and agents, and, far more frequently, 
tenants who have paid their rents or taken the holdings of 
evicted tenants or disobeyed in some other way the mandates 
of the lawless element, have been murdered in cold blood. 
Even women have been threatened, insulted, and shot for simi- 
lar offences against this tyrannical spirit of lawlessness. Mur- 
ders have become so frequent that they have ceased to excite 
the horror of the general public outside. There are also many 
instances every week where persons are beaten, maimed, or shot 
at, or have their cattle killed or their houses or barns burned. 
In some parts of Ireland it is exceedingly perilous for a tenant 
to pay his rent or pursue a course that elsewhere would lead to 
prosperity and honor. 

Small bands of lawless and desperate men can produce great 
terror throughout large communities. Undoubtedly a few vio- 
lent agitators have done much to establish the present reign of 
terror in some parts of Ireland. That a spirit of utter lawless- 
ness also pervades many of the people is shown by the failure 
of juries in nearly every case to convict persons charged with 
these crimes altho the evidence is absolutely conclusive. 
Irish juries have long borne a bad character. The poet Spenser 
in his “View of the Present State of Ireland” (1596) says: 
‘* Most all the freeholders of that realme are Irish, which when 
the cause shall fall betwixte an Englishman and an Irish, or be- 
tweene the Queene and a fre-holder of that country, they make 
no more scruple to pass against an Englishman and the 
Queene, tho it be to strayne their oths, then to drinke milke 
unstrayned. Soe that, before the jurye go togither it is well 
knowen what the verdict will be.” He also shows how the ac- 
cused, having “thirty-six exceptions peremptory against the 
jurors,” and thereby excluding honest men, “may acquit him- 
self of the crime.”” ‘Then will he plague such as were brought 
first to be of his jurye, and all such as made any party against 
him. And when he comes foorth, he will make theyr cowes and 
garrons to walke yf he doe no other mischief to theyr pgr- 
sons.’ All of which, except the spelling, seems modern. 

The difficulty of securing evidence and convicting perpetra- 
tors of crimes of violence led to the Coercion Act, which gave 
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the Lord Lieutenant the right to arrest and imprison without 
trial persons reasonably suspected of treasonable practices or of 
inciting others to acts of violence. When the leaders of the 
Land League were reasonably suspected and consequently 
locked up the “ no-rent” manifesto was issued. The efforts to 
carry out this manifesto have produced this new and monstrous 
crop of outrages. The great outcry against imprisoning men 
without trial led many people to suppose that all that was 
necessary to settle the disorders was for the government to 
abandon coercion and release the suspects. The foul murder of 
the man who represented the most advanced policy of peace 
and conciliation and the continued prevalence of violence and 
crime have shown, if there ever was any doubt about it, that 
the Coercion Act was not the sole cause of the outrages. 

The new bill for the repression of crime proposes to sup- 
press violent agitation and the instigation of crime by forbidding 
meetings dangerous to the public safety, the publication of in- 
flammatory newspapers, and by breaking up secret societies; to 
search for and seize “the apparatus of murder’’—arms, treason- 
able papers, etc.; and to more effectively search out and pun- 
ish the perpetrators of crime, arresting and summarily punishing 
suspicious persons who cannot give an account of themselves, 
and banishing foreigners who are likely to make trouble. The 
feature of the bill that excites most opposition is the abolition, 
whenever the Lord Lieutenant shall think it necessary, of trial 
by jury for treason, murder, attempts to kill, and other aggra- 
vated crimes of violence, including attacks on dwelling-houses. 
Persons charged with these crimes are to be tried by a commis- 
sion of three judges of the Supreme Court, who are to decide 
all questions of law and fact, and whose decision in the more 
important cases must be unanimous. A majority of the Court 
of Appeal, to which an appeal from the decision of the commis. 
sion lies, may diminish but cannot increase the punishment. In 
the less important cases a majority of the commission can con- 
vict. 

The judges, altho some of them seem to have little hope of 
administering justice at present under the jury system as it ex- 
ists, protest against an innovation which makes their duties 


more onerous and odious. The lawless class naturally find great 
7 
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fault, while the leaders of the League, who fostered the spirit of 
lawlessness and murderous violence of which the assassinations 
of Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke and the long list of outrages 
and murders were the legitimate result, are of course bitterly 
opposed to the measure. It is too soon to predict the effect of 
a law of such extensive scope and extraordinary character. 
Much depends on whether the great mass of the people will re- 
gard it as favorable or antagonistic to their rights and liberties. 

The Coercion Act made its victims heroes. The new meas- 
ure promises to punish those proved guilty of crimes. When it 
was understood beforehand that, no matter how clear the evi- 
dence, the criminal was almost certain to escape and wreak his 
vengence on any who had dared to testify against him—not a 
few of the recent murders have been prompted by this sort of 
revenge—it was perilous to give evidence or information. When 
conclusive evidence leads to conviction and punishment the 
fear and threats of the criminals will be less powerful to pre- 
vent witnesses from informing and testifying. The right of 
trial by jury has been highly prized by Englishmen. Justice, 
however, has been fairly administered under other systems. It 
would seem to be quite as safe to trust one’s case to three 
judges of the Supreme Court as to twelve average jurors, unless 
justice is the one thing feared. 

The proposition to make the people in the districts in which 
crimes are committed liable for damages, thus giving every one 
a pecuniary interest in preserving order, sounds very much like 
the Frank pledge of early English law, which Spenser strongly 
recommended as a remedy for some of the disorders prevalent 
in Ireland in his time. 

There has always been a party in Ireland that has refused 
to be reconciled to English rule. It has instigated revolt after 
revolt, and each insurrection has entailed additional suffering 
upon the unhappy people. Much of the present lawlessness is 
due to its influence. Its war-cry to-day is “ Drive out the land- 
lords.” Nothing short of absolute separation from England 
and the expulsion of English landowners would satisfy it. To 
it any measures, however beneficial, that would produce con- 
tentment without dissolving the union would seem calamitous. 
The great majority of English-speaking people see no prospect 
of the success of its aims, and would regard such success, were 
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it possible, as a misfortune for both Ireland and England. The 
nihilistic and comtmunistic principles in accordance with which 
it seeks to overturn established authority and destroy long-ac- 
knowledged proprietary rights may lead to much suffering and 
bloodshed, but are doomed to defeat ultimately. 

There is a much larger party in Ireland in favor of legislative 
independence. Its agitations have been an important element 
in the causes of many of the outbreaks and disorders during the 
present century. The continued prevalence of lawlessness, vio- 
lence, intimidation, and murder naturally leads to the use of 
large numbers of police and soldiers, to the granting of ex- 
traordinary powers and a more strongly centralized govern- 
ment, and must delay the time, which the present tenden- 
cies of English politics seem to predict, when portions of 
the legislative powers may be distributed to local parlia- 
ments, and Ireland can safely be trusted with home rule. 
The great reforms wrought in Ireland during the last half-cen- 
tury—the removal of every vestige of religious persecution, the 
settlement of the tithe war, the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, the establishment of an excellent system of national 
schools and of institutions for higher education, the progress in 
education by which the number of illiterate persons was reduced 
from fifty-three per cent in 1841 to twenty-five in 1881, and the 
great improvement in the character of the dwellings of many of 
the people refute the often-made assertion that Ireland has 
made no progress, and are omens of good among much that is 
discouraging. The real friends of Ireland and the Irish people 
instead of inciting the people to disorder and the resistance 
of law will recommend peace, order, industry, economy, pro- 
gressive methods in farming, the making of improvements, the 
acceptance of the liberal provisions of the new legislation, 
and the earnest support of the Liberal party in its efforts to 
perfect and carry out the proposed reforms. If the Irish lead- 
ers and the Irish-Americans would labor for the promotion of 
these ends with the same zeal and liberality that they have 
shown in opposing the government and strengthening the spirit 
of lawlessness and violence, the future of Ireland would ap- 
pear brighter and her peace and prosperity be assured. 


D. B. KING, 











PROPOSED REFORMS IN COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 


HE present time is fertile in projects of reform in Ameri- 
can colleges. Doubtless they are on manifold sides open 
to improvement. If they would thrive and grow they must wel- 
come genuine, while they repel spurious projects of reform, in 
adaptation to the wants of the hour. Their permanency is impos- 
sible without progress. Differing alike from the gymnasia and 
universities of Germany and other analogous institutions of the 
Old World, they must none the less shape themselves to the vary- 
ing exigencies and wants of the country which gave them birth 
and has moulded their life. Out of the immense variety of re- 
forms projected, and urged with zeal and enthusiasm by parties 
entitled to consideration, we can now only touch briefly upon 
some relating to instruction, discipline, and morals, including re- 
ligion. These, too, have mostly one trend. This is principally 
in the direction of leaving to the pleasure of the student what 
has hitherto been prescribed for and required of him, being, in 
the failure of other influences, enforced by penalties, which, if 
not otherwise effectual, culminate in exclusion from the privileges 
of the institution, temporarily or permanently. 


I. MATTER AND MODES OF TEACHING. 


As to methods of teaching running more or less into things 
taught, this respects the grand differentia of the college as dis- 
tinguished from other spheres of training for life. Morals and 
religion are not, therefore, lowered as to their relative import- 
ance in the college. These are supreme here and in every other 
sphere of humanity, especially growing humanity. In this all 
are ona level. But it is not, or should not be, the differential 
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factor in any. Yet as the acquisition of expertness in accounts, 
or in the arts of trade, or skill in some handicraft, is the differ- 
ential mark of training in these three departments respectively, 
so the acquisition of liberal knowledge, training or culture, at 
least in their elements is the differential aim of a college educa- 
tion. Now the questions what shall be taught, and how it shall 
be taught, are still on many sides subjects of dispute. Where 
they seem to have been most nearly settled, they are never- 
theless beleaguered with new and almost revolutionary projects. 
The question about dropping out of the college course the an- 
cient classics, in whole or in part, in order to afford a place for 
modern languages, science, and philosophy, has gradually been 
solving itself, by remanding to the preparatory course much that 
formerly consumed time in college; by more efficient teaching 
and study, which accomplish more in shorter periods; by sci- 
entific schools or departments, which provide for those who de- 
sire ita minimum of language and a maximum of science; by 
the introduction of optional studies and post-graduate courses, 
enabling the student to cultivate specialties, and this, if need be, 
at some loss of general culture. In all these ways room has been 
gained for the needful training in modern studies, without deg- 
radation of the ancient classics from their merited rank in the 
academic curriculum. 

But without now dwelling on the course of study, and con- 
ceding that the one generally adopted in our American colleges 
is in the main as good as their respective circumstances admit, 
considering the state of their preparatory schools, their pecuni- 
ary resources, their number and grade of professors, indeed all 
their “environment,” will permit, yet some important changes 
in the manner of teaching have been proposed in high quarters 
which cannot be overlooked. These all look towards leaving all 
studies and studying to the option of the student, special or 
final examinations in such studies alone excepted. In the midst 
of many valuable suggestions as to improved methods of teach- 
ing, the President of Harvard College says in his Annual Report 


for 1879-80, p. 13, with reference to the under-graduate academic 
department : 


“ The inventive activity of the instructors has undoubtedly been stimu- 
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lated by the gradual abolition throughout the university of all disciplinary 
methods of enforcing the attendance of students at lectures and recitations. 
The student now goes-to the lecture-room because he is interested in the 
work done there; or because it is easier to accomplish the prescribed work 
of the course with the daily help of the instructor than in any other way; 
or because he finds attendance indispensable if he would pass the stated 
examinations ; or, finally, because he is urged to attend by his friends, his 
parents, or the officers of the university, on the ground that attendance is 
both an advantage to him and a duty. If it can be reasonably maintained 
by the student that attendance on the exercises of any professor is not in- 
teresting, or as profitable towards a knowledge of his subject as some other 
use of his time, or indispensable towards passing the examinations of the 
course, every inducement to attendance seems to fail; and even the parent 
or the friend who wishes to urge the student to attend the exercises of that 
instructor will have serious difficulty in giving good reasons for such advice. 
It follows that in all departments the instructors have felt prompted anew 


to make their exercises interesting, profitable, and indeed indispensable, 
to their students.” 


All this surely looks towards the largest liberty on the ‘part 
of the student as to the studies he pursues, and his attendance 
on lectures or recitations. It is so radical a revolution in the 
traditional methods of the American college as to demand thor- 
ough examination. And first in regard to the scope to be al- 
lowed the student in the choice of his studies. 

Saying nothing of the propriety of permitting a few, whose 
circumstances preclude anything more, in the character of special 
students, to take such fragments of the course as their means 
permit, without honors or degrees, we speak only to the ques- 
tion of the extent to which studies should be required or op- 
tional in a full normal course for the bachelor’s degree in our 
American colleges. On this subject we have no hesitation in 
saying that the main part of the course should be required, 
while the optional studies should be comparatively few, and 
ordinarily confined to the latter half of the course. The simple 
reason is that at this stage of life and education there is gener- 
ally wanting the degree of judgment and of self-control requisite | 
to induce the selection, or the thorough pursuit, of the studies 
most needful and profitable for the pupil—those which have 
been proved by the wisdom and experience of ages requisite to 
that robust and rounded mental development which forms the 
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best preparation for professional study, or for non-professional 
life in positions requiring intelligence and culture. The truth is, 
as all having acquaintance with average students know full well, 
that selections of studies will be largely made for other reasons 
than their proved utility in disciplining and informing the mind 
* and imparting to it symmetrical culture. We agree with President 
Carter in his recent inaugural that “the average student in Sopho- 
more or Junior year will gain little by a course of study selected, 
in full according to his notions of value, or according to college 
traditions in regard to a profession, or to the adaptation of hours 
to athletic possibilities, or to a reported superiority of marks in 
a given department, or even with respect to a future profession.” 
On the other hand, we cordially concede and maintain with him 
that “in the last year or two there may be value in granting to 
the student some freedom in the choice of studies; in giving, 
for instance, to one who will be a teacher of the classics an op- 
portunity to refresh and advance his classical knowledge; or to 
one who wishes to pursue his studies abroad additional facilities 
in the modern languages; or to one who will study medicine 
laboratory practice in chemistry,” etc. etc. But with this partial 
concession we would stop. We believe that the standard cur. 
riculum, with the ancient classics and mathematics for its basis, 
and its accessory training in modern languages, science physical 
and mental, rhetoric and English literature, exacted in due pro- 
portion, likely to make stronger intellects and higher men, for 
whatever profession or sphere of life, than any amount of studies 
chosen by youthful caprice or inexperience. In fact, no such 
option is given or possible in the courses of professional schools. 
As respects Harvard, President Eliot, in his Report already 
adverted to, speaks of the “elective system which prevails 
in the college and to some degree in the Law School and the 
Medical School.” No degrees can be given upon merely elec- 
tive courses in law or medicine. Why, then, should they be 
awarded to such a vague and heterogeneous academic curricu- 
lum? The truth is that this system virtually dispenses with 
that admirable feature of the American college, often indeed de- 
fectively worked out, which fills a gap valde deflendus between 
the German gymnasium and university.. This explains in 
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part why the Germans are so apt to be wanting in breadth, while 
exhaustive in narrow lines of study and research. Wethinkthe 
substitution of chiefly elective for required courses in the aca- 
demic curriculum of our colleges would prove disastrous to high 
education in this country. 

Meanwhile, let us consider that part of this plan which 
leaves not only the departments to be studied, but attendance 
on the exercises of instruction and recitation, everything but 
principal examinations, to the option of the student, his only 
stimulus to attendance being zs own judgment as to the interest 
they will excite; the help he will get from the instructor, and 
its indispensableness to preparation for stated examinations; or 
the urgency of friends and the weight of the reasons they offer 
for his attendance. Aside from the false position, soon to be 
noticed, in which it places the teacher, this is a most dangerous 
liberty for the student at this period of immaturity in judgment 
as to the kind of instruction and drill most needful for him. Or 
if he possess all this in adequate measure, in how large a propor- 
tion of students, at this stage of life, is it fatally antagonized by 
indolence, the passion for amusements, diversions, games, light 
or pernicious reading, which readily help to distract him and to 
bias his judgment towards the conclusion that he loses little or 
nothing by absence from the regular exercises of the department 
he has chosen, until he is enslaved to habits of idleness or of 
hurried, scattered, perfunctory mental application. It will 
never do to leave all this to the whim or caprice of students at 
this stage of life and training. 

But it will doubtless be said that all danger will be obviated 
by the thoroughness of the stated examinations. To which the 
answer is, that it tempts to dependence on “cramming” for 
examination, which can never make up for the loss incurred by 
previous neglect. No doubt, all observing teachers have found 
that there is an art of “cramming” by daily and nightly toil, 
just on the eve of examination, which will sometimes produce 
almost incredible results in the hour of trial. But it is subject 
to grave objections. (1) Knowledge acquired in this way, unless 
it be the reviving and fixing of what has been previously stored in 
the mind, quickly vanishes. It goes in and out of the mind as 
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through a sieve. It does not root itself as seed in the soil, im- 
bedding itself there in the form of germs of future life and 
growth. At best it falls on stony ground, with no depth of 
earth, and soon withers away. (2) It not only fails to impart 
information in a durable and germinant form, but it fails also to 
form those habits of regular study and persistent application, 
that discipline of steady intellectual activity and self-con- 
trol, which, not less than the impartation of knowledge, is a 
chief end of college education. (3) If successfully carried out, 
this desperate cramming for examinations is often a serious 
strain upon the health. We should expect intellectual dissipa- 
tion to outdo intellectual concentration, in the majority of 
academies, under this regimen. Even our theological seminaries ° 
have found it necessary to tone up, by certain disciplinal arrange- 
ments, attendance on the exercises of their regular curriculum, 
advanced as their students are in age, and we might fairly sup- 
pose in judgment and conscience, beyond average academies. 
Moreover, beyond the conclusive reasons above stated is the 
weighty one of forming habits of punctuality in fulfilling appoint- 
ments, and attending to duties so vital to success in every sort 
of occupation; the lack of which is always injurious, and often 
fatal in business and the professions. The position of President 
Porter in his Report to the Corporation of Yale College of Oct. 
31, 1881, cannot be gainsaid. He says: 


“Not a few experiments in college discipline and management are 
armounced in various quarters which promise to relieve students, and 
especially younger students, from the sense of constraint, and the necessity 
of constant accountability to monitors and teachers. The announcement 
of every new device would be hailed by all teachers who are tired of marks 
and monitors, were it not true that the larger and more various is the 
experience of the veteran teacher, the more tenacious does he become of 
the conviction that to have learned to meet a duty when it calls, promptly, 
thoroughly, and without excuse or complaint, is one of the prime con- 
ditions of a successful student and public life, and that to the scholar and 
professional man, above all, habits of this sort are of inestimable value. If 
* such habits are to be formed, they must in some way be effectively en- 
forced. If they are self-enforced, so much the better, but in such a case 
the monitor (or marker) awakens no reaction and needs no apologist. So 
long as bankers’ and merchants’ clerks, and employés of every sort, must 
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keep their hours, and these hours are often prolonged into tedious confine- 
ment, it strikes us as altogether unreasonable that college youths should 
complain of any peculiar hardship, or that their guardians should second 
their sighs.” (p. 4.) 


Next in order comes the effect of this liberty of the student, 
first to choose his studies, and then his manner of pursuing 
them, whether by attendance on or absence from the exercises 
of instruction or recitation in them in the college, upon the 
teachers, and finally upon the whole government of the college. 
President Eliot is explicit, not to say enthusiastic, in his views 
on this point. He says, “It follows that in all departments the 
instructors have felt prompted anew to make their exercises 
interesting, profitable, and indeed indispensable to their stu- 
dents” (p. 14). We should hope as much; and not only so, 
but that the instructors who would not do their utmost to 
accomplish this for students whose attendance is required 
would quickly give place to instructors of a higher grade in col- 
leges, if such there are, in which they are now an incubus. The 
President adds: “ Again, the elective system ... has also a 
tendency to make every instructor desirous of adopting the 
most interesting and effective method of teaching his subject, 
lest, in the multitude of courses open to the student’s choice, 
his subject should be neglected” (p. 14). So far as legitimate 
means of “interesting’’ are concerned we may fairly assume 
that no man, fit morally as well as intellectually to teach college 
students, would need such a spur to do his best. 

But there is just ground of fear that such a posture of affairs 
would tempt teachers who need such an adventitious stimulus 
to fidelity to adopt sensational or other spurious methods of al- 
luring students utterly inconsistent with the high aims and stand- 
ards of liberal education—methods more ad captandum than ad 
docendum. The highest teaching and training in some depart- 
ments cannot, in the incipient stages, have much charm for the 
average student. He must be put through a course of severe and 
unwelcome discipline in the more abstract and difficult studies 
before he can have the pleasures of insight, or feel the charm 
of delighted progress and facile execution. Hence the need of 
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external stimulus at the outset to induce the self-denying exer- 
tion which will in time make the subject, and the right teaching 
of it, intrinsically fascinating. On this ground Sir William 
Hamilton and most great educators justify the resort to emula- 
tion in the case of young students as an extraneous motive to 
stimulate that application which is necessary before the “ rap- 
turous eureka” is reached that makes such study its own motive, 
turning what was before an irksome task into a spontaneity 
and a recreation. And this has its analogy in all vocations, 
trades, and arts. The greatest proficients in them became such 
through a protracted, tedious drill, which prepares the way for 
facile and delighted execution: a drill submitted to not because 
its utility is at the time self-evident, but because competent au- 
thorities insisted on its necessity and utility. This is true alike 
of the simplest and most consummate arts; from handling the 
pen to the key-board or the viol-string ; the mastering of one’s 
vernacular, or a foreign tongue. And when we consider what 
extrinsic considerations, entirely foreign to the merits of the 
case or their own needs, tempt learners, are we to beleaguer 
high departments and high teachers with influences so mor- 
bid, a pressure so unwholesome, to swerve from the stand- 
ards in which genuine scholarship lives and moves and has its 
being? We do not doubt that inefficient or low-class teachers 
occasionally creep into our colleges, who rely for maintaining 
themselves more on their intrenched position than on their 
attainments and efforts to do justice to their subjects and their 
pupils. We have rarely known them cured by such appliances, 
which, even if suited to their case, must, on the whole, tend to 
degrade the tone of teaching in an institution.’ 


1 We find the following going the rounds of the educational press. Does it not 
represent one alternative to which the voluntary system of attendance now pro- 
posed in this country might tend ? 

‘*A complaint is prevalent in England that the universities themselves have 
long since abdicated their teaching functions. Most of the real teaching, it is 
said, is provided by the unauthorized and outside system of private tutors, who 
exist independently of the colleges and have, in a great degree, superseded them. 
In too many cases the candidate for an ordinary degree, if he wish to pass, is 
compelled to make use of a private tutor. His college does, indeed, provide him 
with a certain number of lectures, but the number is usually quite inadequate; 
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Il. IMPROVEMENTS IN DISCIPLINE. 


We next pass to discipline, which it is proposed greatly to 
relax or utterly abolish, in conformity to the theory of leav- 
ing the students wholly to their own will in respect to con- 
duct, order, and morals, as well as studies. Much that has 
already been said about the removal of control and restraint in 
respect to studies applies here. Indeed, the doctrine is pro-. 
mulged, in quarters entitled to respect, that college teachers and 
faculties utterly transcend their province, and do more harm 
than good, when they attempt any oversight of the morals and 
manners of their pupils, or to insure anything beyond prepara- 
tion for prescribed exercises and examinations more or less fre- 
quent. It is contended that the undergraduates of our colleges 
should, in this respect, be put upon the precise footing of gradu- 
ates in professional schools, or when taking the optional courses 
of universities. This is contrary to nature, Scripture, and expe- 
rience. Instinct teaches that during the period of growth and 
immaturity youth should be under tutors and governors, and 
trained up in the way in which they should. go. Of course con- 
straint should be gradually relaxed gnd freedom enlarged until 
the period of majority is reached. But moral oversight and con- 
trol cannot be wholly renounced with safety till the ordinary col- 
lege course is completed. It is simply monstrous to say that 
at this period of opening manhood youth should be left unregu- 
lated and uncared for as to manners and morals. A kindly eye 
should be kept on them in order to preserve them from evil 
courses, to win and hold them to the true, beautiful, and good. 
As soon might parents be released from the obligation to watch 
and guide their sons as teachers, who are, but only within due 
limits, 7 loco parentts. 

Beyond all doubt, the forms and amount of this disciplinary 
oversight must vary with the circumstances of each college: the 
age, previous training, and special dangers of its students; 


and even if it were greater in several instances the teaching provided is not 


nearly so well calculated for the needs of the pupil as is the better-arranged teach- 
ing of the private tutor.” 
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whether mostly away from their homes, in college buildings, or 
rooms in neighboring houses, or whether, as in some city 
colleges, they nearly all live with their parents and are under 
the oversight of the college only at its public exercises. But, 
be this as it may, so far as within the precincts of the college 
and the charge and inspection of the faculty, the responsibility 
of the college within due limits for the conduct and deport- 
ment of its students can never cease. 

Of course it is highly desirable to avoid espionage, or mak- 
ing the prominent idea of a professor in the students’ mind 
that of aspy. Nor will a wise teacher appear to know or take 
cognizance of more or less that he does see. But no fear of 
being reproached as a spy should prevent any officer of a col- 
lege from having his eyes open, and getting all available light in 
regard to the institution, and whatever affects its welfare and 
that of every member of it. To shirk or disown duties because 
those whose good depends upon their performance put false 
constructions upon their fidelity, or call them by hard names, is 
as unworthy as it is unmanly. If carried out in human affairs 
generally, it would make an end of truth, honor, and loyalty 
among men. 

But in the family, the school, and the college alike, the grand 
secret of success in government, as in all things, is the avoid- 
ance of extremes, knowing how to govern enough without gov- 
erning too much, and how so to govern enough with the least 
possible parade of government, so that it shall be felt more than 
seen. The more fully the ends of good government are 
reached in such a way that the subjects of it are conscious only 
of governing themselves, the better. Hence, other things being 
equal, one will be successful in teaching and managing his 
classes in proportion as he can enlist the sympathies and inter- 
ests of the students in maintaining order, particularly in con- 
sciously or unconsciously co-operating with him to maintain it. 

We are not, however, prepared to go the length in this di- 
rection advocated by President Barnard in his last able and 
interesting Report to the Trustees of Columbia College. He 
advises government of colleges by the students themselves, at 

least so far as the maintenance of order is concerned. He says: 
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“The weak point of the present system is that it conceals from the 
student the important fact that it is his own interest and not that of the fac- 
ulty that is mainly concerned in the maintenance of order. . . . Could this 
mistaken feeling, so fruitful of pernicious consequences, be extirpated, col- 
lege disturbances would soon cease to be heard of, and the peace of aca- 
demic communities would preserve itseli. There is one way, and appar- 
ently only one, in which this desirable result may be accomplished. It 
is to charge the faculty of the college with no other duty but that of 
instruction, requiring them to attend in their !ecture-halls at suitable 
hours for the discharge of that duty, and leaving students to profit by 
their instruction if they please. . . . The great majority of students in every 
college are sincerely desirous to avail themselves of the large opportuni- 
ties of improvement which they find spread out before them. . .. Let 
it be understood by them, therefore, that the doors of colleges are open 
to them only for the purpose of giving them instruction, and that unless 
they see to it themselves that no irregularities occur to disturb its officers 
in the discharge of this function, they will be closed; and the spirit which 
now so generally animates undergraduate bodies in American colleges, 
and which is the most prolific cause of troubles among them, will speedily 
disappear, and such troubles will cease to be known.” (pp. 18-21.) 






We hope those who believe in such a method will speedily 
test it, not only for their own satisfaction, but the great host of 
college instructors who, however sceptical about it, would hail 
and adopt it with ecstasies of joy if proved practicable in more 
than exceptional instances. What has already been said of the 
proposal to have attendance on exercises of instruction optional 
largely applies here. This plan also leaves the order as well as 
attendance to the option of the students. It might work in 
some peculiar cases. But taking the average college class, unless 
the option of attendance cleared the room of students disposed 
to disorder, we should have little hope of due order being pre- 
served if unsustained by an officer authorized and competent to 
enforce it. That officer may generally best be the teacher. And 
in the presence of a competent teacher, to be thus empowered 
and competent to enforce it, there will be small occasion to en- 
force it by penalties. As to its being dependent on the due 
regulation of the disorderly by the orderly students, how shall 
the latter enforce their discipline? Even tho we might thus 
“make a solitude and call it peace,” solitude is not the ideal 
condition of lecture and recitation halls, or the supreme achieve- 
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ment of the teacher. The chief instances known to us of the 
preservation of order being substantially left to under-graduate 
students in large classes unaided by the authority of a college 
officer are instances of consummate disorder. 

President Porter in his recent Report says: 


“Teachers are equally bound to be mindful that their pupils are mer- 
curial, fickle, and oftentimes forgetful of the most serious truths and obli- 
gations, and consequently demand the exercise of unwearied patience and 
good temper. The ease with which in public schools and colleges the 
plainest axioms of manners and morals are disregarded, and the accepted 
axioms of courtesy and truth are openly violated by specious casuistry, is 
one of the constant wonders of college life. Many expedients have been 
sought to give working force to nobler practical convictions. Not a few 
college officers seem honestly to believe that the only radical cure of these 
evils is to be found in some sort of relaxation of college discipline, or some 
seeming makeshifts that shall dress up old facts in new garments, or dis- 
guise the bitter pill of duty with a new sugar coating. The true and radi- 
cal remedy for all these evils, so far as a change of circumstances can fur- 
nish any, in our view, is first of all in holding the student to his duties as 
such with no mask or disguise, and next the introduction of as great 
a variety into the student’s life as is practicable—making reasonable pro- 
vision for attractive amusements and athletic activities. More than all is 
required the provision of competent, laborious, and patient teachers, who 
have faith in their pupils on the one hand, and in college discipline on the 
other. Faith in students will sooner or later shame down lying if it be 
blended with fervent faith in duty and discipline; and faith in college dis- 
cipline will breed respect for college work, provided the teacher brings 
zeal, patience, and inspiration to his own duties. We cannot easily at the 
present time too much exalt the office of elementary teaching and personal 
care, especially for the two lower classes, in the eyes of the teachers them- 
selves and of the friends of the college. So much has been said of the 
necessity of men of general reputation to the ec/at of a college, and of 
their attractive power, that there is serious danger of overlooking the 
equally important service which is rendered by those who possess and are 
disposed to exercise the gift of inspiring, directing, and controlling ele- 
mentary students.” (pp. 4, 5) 


This is “sound speech that cannot be condemned.” Estab- 
lished methods of liberal training and discipline may doubtless 
undergo constant improvement. They cannot be done away till 
human nature is done away. There is no royal road toa liberal 
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education that is without its rugged ascents and thorny hedges 
for teacher and pupil, who none the less exalt themselves as 
they goup. The “celestial railroad” is not yet in being. 

A recent vigorous discourse by President Tuttle of Wabash 
College, from which we wish we had room to quote, shows that 
such evils exist in full potency in the smaller and younger as 
well as the older and larger schools and colleges. They belong 
to the false casuistry which infests so many occupations, profes- 
sions, and trades of older boys, the zdola specus, fori, and theatri 
of Lord Bacon. But we rejoice to have lived long enough to 
witness a gratifying decline of this morbid casuistry among the 
sort of students addicted to it. We hope yet to see it shamed 
out of being—even as we, hope to see adulteration of food and 
medicine, quackery and dissimulation, lying and slander shamed 
out of mercantile, professional, and political life. 


III. RELIGION IN THE COLLEGE. 


It is urged that religion ought to be eliminated from colleges 
in order to free them from the taint of sectarianism and from 
interference with liberty of conscience. Or if there be any reli- 
gious exercises, it is insisted that attendance on them ought to 
be left entirely to the choice of the student, since enforced 
attendance on religious exercises is inconsistent with genuine 
worship and defeats its own end. Here, as in teaching and dis- 
cipline, all depends on the extent to which the doctrine is 
pressed. In its extreme logical outcome it would result in athe- 
ism, lawlessness, and license as the basis of human life and 
action. Any sort of religious principle inculcated or enforced 
would infringe upon somebody’s real or alleged liberty of con- 
science; and an atheistic creed lived and acted upon, puts at 
least an equal burden upon the consciences of moral and reli- 
gious parents and teachers who are compelled even negatively to 
conform their social and educational methods to such a godless, 
heathenish, or infidel system. The truth is, no such system will 
work in practice. People will carry their sentiments and con- 
victions, in appropriate measures, into every sphere of life and 
action. They can no more ignore conscience or violate their 
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religious convictions in education, politics, or the state, than they 
can spring out of themselves. By some, casting religion out of 
colleges, society, and the state, is spoken of as if it could be done 
' as easily as a man can snap a fibre of cotton. But the laws and 
modes of education of any people will in a large degree reflect 
their real sentiments. The laws, institutions, and manners of 
each and every State of this Union, and of the nation itself, could 
not be what they are if the people were agnostics or Mohamme- 
dans. When the question of tolerating polygamy as a domestic 
institution among us, on the plea that we may not interfere with 
liberty of conscience, arises, such pleas vanish before the inalien- 
able right of society to exorcise the demon of unchastity from 
itself like fogs before the sun. The late argument of Senator 
Garland on this subject when discussing Mormonism is unan- 
swerable. Our State and other universities, founded on a dis- 
claimer of any sectarian or religious attitude, lest they infringe 
upon religious liberty after all, cannot do violence to the reli- 
gious convictions and sensibilities of the people who constitute 
the State. Says the President of the University of the State of 
Michigan to the Board of Regents: 


“ As I understand it, the university occupies in respect to religion the 
same ground with the State itself, and with all other institutions of the 
State. The State of Michigan is a Christian State, and her institutions 
are founded and governed upon Christian principles. Christianity, there- 
fore, is not merely tolerated in the university, not merely not proscribed, 
but is unhesitatingly honored and cherished. Our dependence upon God 
is acknowledged in the invocation of his blessing on the meetings of the 
Regents, and in the public exercises of prayers in chapel throughout the 
academic year. But to these latter students are not coerced. And for 
freedom here there are two good reasons. Young men and women of the 
average age of nearly twenty-two can hardly be elevated in their religious 
character by attendance on religious worship which on their part is not 
voluntary ; and, second, to make such attendance a condition of enjoying 
the privileges of the university is a violation of the freedom of opinion 


and of conscience inherited by every citizen. Religious worship, therefore, 
is voluntary.” 


In the New York 7ribune of March 27, President White, 


of Cornell University, is reported as saying: 
8 
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“For instance, a gentleman comes along who builds us a beautiful 
chapel, upon the condition that attendance upon its services shall not be 
compulsory. That of itself was a thing unknown to American colleges. 
Presently another young man comes along who offers $30,000 to found a 
chaplaincy for the chapel. ‘ No,’ I said to him, ‘we will not take it for that 
purpose. Ours is to a certain extent an institution founded by the State, 
and we would neither have the right, nor do we wisk to graft any form of 
sectarianism upon it. But if you will give me the money for a fund to be 
used to secure the services of the most eminent clergymen of all denom- 
inations, who shall preach here at stated times throughout the year, I 
shall be very glad to use it for that purpose.’ That experiment was tried, 
and of its success there can be no question. We have had there the most 
eminent divines from all parts of the country, representing all denomina- 
tions and all creeds of the Christian religion. The interest which the 
students have shown in these sermons, crowding the chapel to its fullest 
capacity, is in striking contrast with what you will see if you should go 
into the Yale chapel, for instance, any fine day. For next term we have 
secured one of the most prominent preachers from each of the great 
denominations, and it will be the most remarkable series of sermons ever 


given in a college chapel. The beneficial effects of such a system upon 
the students cannot be overestimated.” 


It may, then, be taken as fairly settled that the Christian 
religion, in its teachings and worship, are in place in State and 
other institutions founded, as far as such institutions can be in 
this country, on a non-sectarian, non-Christian, or non-religious 
basis. The special difference between them and other religious 
colleges is that the latter usually require attendance upon their 
regular religious services in the case of under-graduates, whom 
alone this question respects. It is agreed that institutions 
endowed by the State cannot make attendance on any particu- 
lar kind of religious exercises a condition of enjoying their other 
advantages. But the issue respects those colleges which are 
founded and endowed by the benefactions of their friends, 
whether or not specially by, and in behalf of the interests of, 
Christian people and the church. The question is simply and 
purely, Ought the under-graduate members of these colleges to 
be required, unless in exceptional cases, to attend daily prayers, 


and public worship on the Sabbath, in connection with the 
college ? 
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We answer, 


1, That, unless so required, a large proportion, varying 
at different times, places, and colleges, will seldom or never 
attend public worship. Many of these absentees will be even 
from the bosom of Christian families. It is proved by the 
actual state of things in the non-religious colleges and depart- 
ments of colleges. It is especially true of those members of post- 
graduate and professional schools whose habits of attendance 
on religious worship have not been previously fixed by required 
attendance on worship in religious colleges. What, then, is to 
be expected of mere youths at a more immature and volatile 
age, with no domestic or college rule requiring their attendance 
at religious service? If many will attend, as many, if not more, 
will find excuses for non-attendance, which may possibly be 
sometimes overcome by the advent of some star-preacher, whose 
influence has all the brilliancy and endurance of other meteors. 
We shall not stop to argue with those who would not consider 
such a state of things deplorable in itself, alike in its immediate 
and remote effects. At all events our Christian colleges have 
not been founded or endowed for any such purpose, or to suit 
the views of those who deem the requirement of attendance on 
religious services an evil and a wrong. Nor can they be so 
administered without a grievous breach of trust. 


2. We welcome all the attractive force that can be exerted 
by bringing a succession of distinguished preachers of the gospel 
from abroad to our college chapels, in order to induce a willing 
attendance of college students. But we venture to say, that it 
is only here and there a college that has the means to command 
such services to any extent; in fact, the number and engage- 
ments of this class of preachers render any such resource wholly 
unavailable as a dependence for nine tenths of the colleges of the 
country. But if it were generally available, it isno substitute for, 
it can only supplement and invigorate, the regular and permanent 
services and ministries of the Sabbath and sanctuary. It is 
these steady if less blazing lights, after all, that do the real 
work of sustaining the religious life of generations of youth. 
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Occasional preaching of whatever kind in comr..unities, however 
stirring, leaves no enduring impress, unless followed up by 
abiding practical teaching and leading. The intervals of pas- 
toral vacancy in college pulpits have often been supplied by the 
most distinguished preachers that could be obtained far and 
wide. But they have not been found to be any substitute, more 
than in other congregations, for a fixed ordinary pastorate or 
its equivalent. And our observation is that, after it becomes 
somewhat frequent and common to have these great preachers 
in academic quarters, the system loses the charm of novelty, 
and with this its special power to attract and satisfy, much 
beyond the average stated ministry. This is said as the testi- 
mony of an experience and observation now no longer small or 
unvaried. When the Sunday audiences of Yale are pronounced 
“listless,” we confess that we have seen such audiences there 
and in other colleges, and in every variety of Christian churches 
and congregations as well. But he must have been more 
unfortunate than ourselves, who has not seen often and not un 
commonly a wakeful and interested attention in average college 
audiences; nay, fully up to the average in the best grade of 
Christian congregations. Both at Yale and Princeton we have 
seen, and often seen, assemblies of students under the ordinary 
ministrations of the word, as interested as they were interest- 
ing; and this not exceptionally but habitually. And we have 
seen over and over again these academic communities wrought 
upon mightily by the powers of the world to come—multitudes 
of frivolous and wayward youths becoming humble followers of 
Christ, and in life the burning and shining lights of the church 
in its various denominations. We can point to numbers of 
prelates, great preachers, pastors of metropolitan churches, and 
presidents and professors in colleges and theological seminaries, 
who received their first decisive heavenward impulses under a 
system which is alleged to be specially responsible for “listless 
audiences.” 

Evils and imperfections, no doubt, mix themselves with 
these beneficent channels of divine blessing to our liberally edu- 
cated youth; for they are not only human beings, but human 
beings at an age and in circumstances peculiarly liable to abuse 
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and perversion of highest privileges, secular and religious. But 
we believe, if the facts are mastered, it will incontestably appear 
that in no sphere of training at this very formative period of 
life are so small a proportion smitten with remediless blight, so 
large a proportion reaching the goal of noblest manhood. Far 
‘ off be the day when our Christian colleges shali disown the 


motto inscribed on Harvard’s seal by her founders, CHRISTO ET 
ECCLESL# ! 


IV. THE COLLEGIATE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


on the same footing and in the same college classes as males is 
vehemently urged by some eminent educators. Thus far it has 
been introduced, more or less tentatively, in comparatively few 
of our old historic colleges. Not that young ladies have not 
been allowed to attend lectures in the physical sciences, afford- 
ing opportunities of observation and experiment not accessible 
elsewhere, in these institutions. We have seen this at Yale 
and Princeton. Doubtless it occurs at other colleges. We 
have seen, too, in Princeton a professor of English literature 
deliver a course of lectures on that subject to a considerable 
class of ladies exclusively, who sought the instruction in his 
own college class-room, and this for successive seasons. Ladies 
attend the Art School in Yale College. They may attend with 
young men analogous exercises in small elective classes with 
advantage, and often with no countervailing evil. If they may 
attend one class of this sort, some institutions may be so situ- 
ated as safely to admit them to several, and give them the 
diplomas or certificates warranted by their examination grades. 
Such arrangements will be feasible in proportion as the studies 
and classes in a college are entirely or chiefly optional; or the 
regular classes small; or where the stated teachers of the college 
have the time, or its treasury is sufficiently ample, to provide 
the requisite teaching for females by themselves. A large class 
of difficulties, too, will be obviated where the female students can 
live with their parents, as with colleges in large cities, and 
measurably so in proportion as they can in other colleges come 
into proximately equivalent conditions of life. But all these 
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concessions only touch some points in the circumference of the 
subject without approaching its centre. 

Nor is the question whether women are as strong-minded 
or should have as good opportunities of education as men, often 
as it is argued as if this were the issue. The mind in each sex 
has the same fundamentals of human intelligence. Each, too, 
has points of superiority to the other. We speak of what is 
normal in each; not of masculine women or feminine, who are 
too often effeminate, men. There is in the normal man a 
physical and mental robustness not normal to the tender sex. 
And there is in the normal woman a grace, a delicacy, a quick 
intuitive insight, a tenderness and fineness of sensibility, not 
natural to the stronger sex. All this points to a similarity in 
the education of the sexes up to a certain limit, and to a differ- 
ence beyond that. It is indicated not only by their respective 
natural gifts and aptitudes, but by the spheres they are to fill, 
in all but exceptional cases, often due to the defeat of natural 
longings and adaptations. 


Three questions here arise : 


1. Whether in ordinary cases the education of males and 
females, being substantially alike in fundamentals, should not 
differ in important respects in the more advanced stages of what 
is known as liberal or college education ? 


2. Whether, exceptions aside, the full collegiate curriculum, 
in some of its more abstract and severe branches and advanced 
courses—mathematical, scientific, and philosophical—does not 
put too heavy a strain upon female health and vitality, with 
no compensating advantage ? 


3. Whether, at the average susceptible age of American col- 
lege life, say from seventeen to twenty-one, it would be pro- 
motive of female delicacy and refinement to be mingled with 
average collegians, in classes numbering from fifty to two hun- 
dred, three hours per day for four years, in the ordinary experi- 
ence in and around the college class-room ? 
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We have no hesitation in answering the first, that while the 
opportunities of young ladies for education should be “ equal” 
to those of young men, yet in view of the peculiarities of the 
female mind and constitution, and the sphere to which woman 
is normally adapted and destined, the educational opportunities 
of the women cannot be thus “equal” to those of the stronger 
sex, unless they are in some important respects different. 
Woman needs what will fit her to be queen of the household 
and of society, while man needs what will fit him for those 
rougher and sterner duties to which ladies ought never to be 
driven unless under stress of exceptional exigency. It does not 
follow that the educational advantages of women are inferior to 
those of men if they are not taught transcendental mathematics 
or metaphysics, any more than if they are not trained for the 
army, navy, or police. As to those of either sex who are gifted 
with genius, it becomes its own law, makes its own sphere, and 
asserts its prerogative to overpass ordinary bounds, with an 
authority which none can dispute. 

We have as little hesitation in answering the second ques- 
tion. We believe it would generally prove injurious to health 
by overloading them with a class of studies for which the 
average female wants the natural aptitude. The number whose 
health is now wrecked by injudicious crowding with studies 
beyond their years and unsuited to their peculiar constitution, 
in too many female boarding-schools and lady-colleges, is some- 
thing appalling. It is vain to make light of the loud warnings 
of physicians on this subject. We meet with ladies on every 
hand who, from overdoing and overstimulating at school at a 
most sensitive age, are chronic invalids. 

As to the third question, for ourselves we answer, no. But 
we have no room for argument with those who think otherwise. 
For it is a thing not of unreasoning prejudice, but very much of 
right feeling and intuition, until we have the positive teaching 
of a large experience. We notice, however, that so far as ladies 
have been introduced into Harvard, through a Ladies’ Annex, as 
we should expect, they must take to the classics. While they have 
the option of substantially the same teaching as the male 
students, it is given them in places by themselves ; thus dupli- 
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cating the labors of existing teachers, or requiring additional 
ones. It is affirmed that “ individually and collectively they do 
not desire co-education, indeed are opposed to it as strongly as 
male students.” 


LYMAN H. ATWATER. 





CAN AMERICANS COMPETE IN THE OCEAN 
CARRYING TRADE? 


T was not a matter of surprise to our people that many of 
our ships disappeared from the high seas during the civil 
war, and that at its close we retained a small part only of the 
great fleet of merchant vessels which had carried our flag 
proudly to the most distant ports of trade. It was readily 
understood that circumstances were adverse to them in many 
ways. They were liable to be intercepted by rebel cruisers. 


They were obliged to pay war risks, and merchandise carried in 
them must pay war risks. There was a scarcity of seamen, and 
rates of interest were very high. We were consuming at home 
an undue proportion of the products of our farms, we were 
exporting no manufactures. Our industries were demoralized 
by an irredeemable currency, which fluctuated in value from 
day to day. 

And when the war was over no one felt surprise that we did 
not at once move to take again our old place in navigation. There 
were no rebel cruisers afloat and no great armies afoot; but, 
saving these exceptions, the unsatisfactory conditions created 
by the civil war remained with us, and were aggravated by the 
policy which was at once entered upon by the government in 
relation to the national debt and the currency. In the midst of 
the demoralization of our industries we sought to pay off large 
blocks of the debt and did so, and we sought with undue haste 
to resume specie payments. The consequence was that taxa- 
tion of all kinds was kept up to a high point, and that con- 
traction of the currency made real values grow less and often 
disappear. 
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It was possible for the most casual observer to appreciate 
the situation thus described and its logical results. But the 
time has at length arrived when the country regards with con- 
cern the fact that altho the war has long passed; altho the 
evils which followed in its train have largely disappeared ; altho 
industries of all kind have revived, and the national prosperity 
has become greater than ever before—our navigation interests 
have steadily declined, and at the moment seem threatened with 
extinction. 

During all these years we have heard uniformly the same 
assertions advanced by the few remaining ship-builders of the 
country. “ Wait a little,” they have said, “and we will be able 
to build ships as cheaply as any other people can, and then the 
natural aptitude of our merchants and sailors will assert itself, 
and the nation will be able to take again a strong position ia 
the world’s commerce.” During all these years we have found 
nevertheless that the desired end has become further off than 
ever apparently, and we see fewer prospects of a change than 
we did when it was possible to attribute the whole situation to 
the civil war. 

It may be as well to say at once, that careful observers do 
not now hope for any great revival of our shipping interests 
in the near future. 

It is patent to such persons that the United States cannot 
become again, unless indeed by some sort of economic revolu- 
tion which is not at all to be expected at the moment, successful 
builders of ships in competition with the English. In the days 
of clipper ships we did build vessels at less cost than other 
people, and it was possible for us to take a very prominent part 
in navigation. But now iron ships, and notably iron steamships, 
have succeeded wooden vessels; and these we cannot build as 
cheaply as the English do—probably not as cheaply as some of 
the Continental States. We can of course, if we choose to doso, 
buy ships in England and run them incompetition with English 
or other ships, but this will not place us on an even footing with 
our opponents. The nation which builds ships has great 
advantages in ship using ; we proved this in the years anterior to 
the war, and we may as well acknowledge the fact now. For 
home customers have closer knowledge of the market for ships 
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than strangers, and they are able to make purchases upon more 
favorable terms as to the time and manner of payment. 

But aside from this, there are two great reasons why our 
efforts to build up shipping interests must be expected to meet 
with but moderate success. I do not refer now to obstacles 
which have been placed in the way by legislation. I am supposing 
that a free field of competition is opened for us by the entire 
withdrawal of all legislative disabilities. This might be done, 
and it may be done at any moment; for it is reasonable to 
believe that we will not long follow up a policy which is in- 
herently vicious, and which is becoming recognized as such. 

The two reasons why our progress in ship-building must be 
slow will be found in the fact that our opponents—the English 
at least—have great advantages over us arising from existing 
conditions of navigation interests in our respective countries, 
and from differences of commercial policy. 

To take up the latter point first: It is not possible, as I 
believe, to deny the proposition that the free-trade system is 
more favorable to an interchange of products and merchandise 
than the system of protection. I donot mean to make an argu- 
ment here that free trade is better for the state at large than 
protection ; it is not necessary to my general argument that I 
should do so. All that I wish to assert is, that the interest of the 
ship-owner and that of the importing or exporting merchant lies 
in the direction of free trade. It is because the protectionist 
feels this to be true that he is a protectionist. It is because the 
free-trader believes it to be true that he is a free-trader. There 
is no dispute upon the point, and there can be none. 

Yet it may be desirable for greater clearness to make some 
special applications of the principle. These have been made 
again and again, but their pertinency is such that they will bear 
repeating. Suppose, then, that there is a country—Australia for 
instance—which wants our grain. Suppose that Australia has to 
give us in return wool, and nothing else. Now under the free- 
trade system we would send the grain to her and take her wool, 
but under the system of protection we decline to take the wool 
and must run the risk of losing the market for our grain. 

Suppose again that there is a country—Chili, for instance— 
which wants our cotton goods and is prepared to give us in re- 
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turn copper, which she produces largely. We reject her copper, 
by our tariff, and so we run the risk of losing the opportunity to 
supply her with cotton goods. 

Suppose again that there is a country—Java, for instance— 
which wants our mineral oil, and has to give us in return coffee 
and sugar. We limit our demand for her products by our tariff 
on sugar and by favoring other sugar producers, and so she has 
less to pay us with, and will as a consequence take less of what 
we have to sell. 

These are salient instances of the repressive effects of our 
tariff upon the interests of carriers. In every direction such re- 
pressive tendencies are operative. We can make a clearer exhi- 
bition of the fact by citing special instances as above, yet the 
result is not different when the countries with which we trade 
largely are considered. We practically shut ‘out foreign iron. 
There would be a large trade in it if we should admit it free of 
duty ; and so it is through the whole list of manufactures. 

England as a free-trade state then, and other countries which 
adhere to free trade, must be expected to lead us in ocean navi- 
gation. The wool which we reject she accepts. She accepts 
also the copper and the sugar which we discriminate against, and 
so through the list. As a consequence, for English ships which 
take away from home English merchandise there are always re- 
turn cargoes. There is no sailing of ships over the broad seas in‘ 
ballast, but a constant interchange of commerce which enriches 
the merchant and the carrier, and which, so far at least, tends 
to enrich the states concerned. 

The other reason why we cannot expect the rapid develop- 
ment of navigation interests will be considered by practical men a 
strong one. We have lost our hold upon the world’s carrying- 
trade. It has passed into the hands of others, and those who 
now enjoy it possess a great advantage inthe fact. For them the 
ships already exist and are at work. For us fleets must be cre- 
ated. For them there is the habit of this particular enterprise 
among capitalists, mechanics, and seamen. For us the habit 
of seafaring enterprise in all its branches must be developed. 
For them there is possession, and all which possession implies. 
For us there is left not even the courage to make a good fight, 
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which is born of success and is as necessary in the contests of 
peace as in those of war. 

It is idle, then, to suppose that under any ordinary circum- 
stances we may expect a rapid revival of our shipping interests. 
We must make a long and stubborn struggle if we are to succeed 
in any great measure. 

What elements are there, then, which favor us in this matter, 
and what are the chances that a serious effort to re-establish 
ourselves in possession of some fair share of the carrying-trade 
of the world will be successful ? 

I find no discouragement in my consideration of the subject. 
I find that our people have aptitude for seafaring enterprises ; 
I find that the field for such enterprises is so vast that any honest 
unhampered worker in it may expect a measure of success; I 
find that some portion of the world’s trade belongs to us as of 
natural right, and that we have only to make the effort in order 
to possess ourselves of it. 

It is of course easy foran American to assume that his country- 
people are able to do anything which has been done or is being 
done by any other people. We are not deficient in self-appre- 
ciation, yet it is not too much to claim that as a nation we have 
aptitude for the sea and for all enterprises which pertain to~the 
sea. The nautical habit is entirely natural to the citizens of our 
northern seacoast line, and to an extent to those of all our coasts, 
from Maine to Texas and from California to Alaska. On both 
oceans we have extensive fisheries, which form schools for offi- 
cers and men of the most practical sort. We have not relin- 
quished entirely the pursuit of the whale fisheries. We have an 
extensive coasting trade in vessels of all classes and sizes. We 
have still some remnant of the great fleet of deep-sea vessels 
which at one time were known of and remarked byall men. We 
have a larger number of steam craft engaged in the navigation 
of interior waters than any other people. We have made a 
name even in naval warfare, alike in the struggle of 1812 and 
during our civil war. Our clipper ships have never been sur- 
passed in speed nor in seagoing qualities, saving so far as iron 
has contributed to make the ships of the present day stronger 
and more enduring than wooden ones can be. We have built 
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some few steamships which will compare favorably with the 
best specimens of European construction. 

One of the fairest fields for the observation of the relative 
qualities of the people of different states in the matter of sea- 
manship has been the China coast for the last forty years. The 
treaty ports of that country and of Japan have been open to all 
vessels alike for international exchanges and for the domestic 
trade. It was my fortune to live in China for nearly twenty 
years, and during that time I never once heard the nautical 
qualities of my countrymen called in question. In point of fact 
this could not well have been done, for the reason that we led 
all other competitors in the navigation of the rivers of China and 
took a large part in coast navigation. To-day our flag has dis- 
appeared there as the result of causes which do not discredit 
our enterprise nor our aptitude for seamanship, but many Ameri- 
cans still find employment in that quarter in the ships of other 
countries. 

As a matter of fact, as I believe, the American officer is, if 
anything, superior. This was thought to be so in the clipper- 
ship days, when the quick voyages made were in part attributed 
to the driving habits of our commanders. And to-day if one 
goes among the few remaining ship-owners of the country he 
will hear that an American officer is to be preferred even at 
higher rates of: pay. 

In the matter of aptitude, then, whether in the building, the 
management, or the running of ships, I see no reason to believe 
that we have anything to fear. Our navy itself, the personnel of 
which is unexcelled by that of any other power, has at the mo- 
ment a redundant number of officers, and could furnish com- 
manders and officers for more lines of ocean steamers than we 
could put afloat in a score of years: 

The opportunities for Americans in navigation are limited, as 
I have already indicated, by the commercial policy of the coun- 
try, and by the fact that the people of other countries, notably 
England, have gotten the advantage of a long start ahead of us. 
Yet how vast is the field, and how true it is that some advan- 
tages rest with the latest competitors ! 

Our coasting trade is reserved to our own ships by law, 
and this embraces not only the navigation between our Atlantic 
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ports and between the ports of our possessions on the Pacific, 
but also the trade between our Atlantic ports and those of 
the Pacific. We are a nation of magnitude and given to the 
interchange of commodities, so that this field of itself is a 
large one, and quite capable, if well worked, of forming forever 
the nursery of the greater navigation enterprises which we may 
expect to enter upon. 

From our greater ports again, those of the Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards alike, we have much to export. From Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans grain in limitless 
quantities, cotton, farm produce of all kinds, meats, wool, hides, 
etc; from our Pacific ports grain, wine, hides, fish, etc. At all 
these ports imports are received in greater or less quantities. 
Now, in all this trade the American-owned ship should have 
certain advantages over her rivals at large. Exporters and im- 
porters come naturally to be ship-owners, or allied with the 
ship-owning interest, and the result is a certain discrimination 
in favor of home-owned vessels. Nor are we destitute of advan- 
tages on the more distant routes. It might be possible to send 
a ship to China laden with cotton goods, to sail her thence to 
San Francisco laden with tea, thence to London with grain, and 
thence again to New York with a general cargo. One might 
start from New York with cotton goods, with cars and engines, 
and iron ware, heavy and light, for Valparaiso, go thence to 
Callao, load there with guano for Japan, and sail again for Au- 
stralia and America with teas. These are instances of what sail- 
ing ships may find to do, or steamships of suitable build, on 
round-the-world voyages; but they are not by any means all 
which may be cited. England, with characteristic breadth and 
courage in the carrying out of any policy upon which she enters, 
admits us not only to all the ports of all her possessions, but 
freely to the carrying-trade of her own home coasts. There is 
no great nation which imposes any disabilities whatever upon 
our vessels engaged in commerce between her ports and those 
of the world at large. Differential duties, saving only some 
exceptions with ourselves, are things of the past ; and it is nota 
little to our credit that in the face of many declarations as to the 
unwisdom of the policy, we have done what we could to free our 
vessels from the burdens of the system at home and abroad. 
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There is no reason then, as I believe, why, so far as the real 
necessities and conditions of our situation vzs-d-vis the ocean 
carrying-trade are concerned, we should not again take a promi- 
nent part in it. There are certain adventitious obstacles, it is 
true, which prevent us from doing so. These have been declared 
and explained for years, but continue to exist. Yet I am san- 
guine enough to think that the day is not distant when our 
people will insist upon brushing them away, notwithstanding the 
eager protests of interested parties, and in setting our commerce 
free to attain to some part of its normal magnitude. 

We have heard much of protection to ship-builders. Has any 
one heard of the protection of ship owners? Yet right here is a 
most important distinction, and one which, by a singular failure, 
has been completely lost sight of in all our legislation. 

A ship exists not for the interest of the builder, but of the 
owner. The ship-builder is as much the dependant of the ship- 
owner as is the master who sails her. It cannot be otherwise in 
the nature of things. The ship is created for use. The owner 
pays for her creation in order to use her. The responsibility of 
paying for her and of running her is his, and his alone. 

It is obvious, then, that if the government should protect any 
one it should protect the owner ; but this is exactly what we have 
not done. We have protected ship-builders; that is to say, we 
have made laws so that the ship-owners of the country may 
build no ships excepting at home, and may buy none saving 
those which have been built at home. In doing this we have 
imposed a grievous burden upon our ship-owners and done no 
good to ship-builders. For it is evident that if an American 
builder can build ships as cheaply as foreign ship-builders, he 
needs no protection, so called ; while if he cannot do so, the ship- 
owner cannot afford to buy his vessels. Competition upon the 
high seas is open to all comers, and the owner who is limited to 
a dearer market than others for the purchase of vessels must 
inevitably, all other things being equal, yield the field to his 
competitors. 

Nor is it altogether an even chance which our ship-owning 
class would have if our builders could make ships as cheaply as 
foreigners. A ship is an expensive structure, and it deteriorates 
rapidly. For these reasons those which are not in profitable 
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employment are often sold at rates more or less below their cost 
or ordinary value. 

It is difficult to say how much more it costs to build an ocean 
steamer in this country than in England. It may have cost 
during the civil war twice as much, and it is not likely that ‘the 
difference against our builders now is less than twenty to thirty 
per cent. To say nothing of the greater certainty of successful 
workmanship which attends ship-building in countries where the 
industry is carried on largely, and not to speak of the opportu- 
nities to buy ships not in successful use at low rates, the differ- 
ence in first cost would be sufficient of itself to put our ship 
owning class out of competition. 

We need, then, in the first place to repeal all laws which limit 
ship-owners to the home market for the building and purchase 
of ships, allowing them to give their orders and make their pur- 
chases wherever they may find it of advantage todo so. They 
have to compete with all comers, and it is only just that they 
should have all opportunities to do so on the best possible 
terms. 

It may be remarked here in passing, that the real interest of 
the ship-builder is not different from that of the ship-owner. «If 
the latter prospers the former will have ships to repair and ships 
to build. If he is driven from his avocation he leaves the 
builder with empty yards. And so it is true that the very privi- 
leges which have been cherished by builders have come to be the 
cause of their destruction. 

But the laws which limit the owner to the home market for the 
purchase of ships are not the only ones which should be swept 
from the statute books. There are others, for instance, which 
require him to employ Americans only to command his ships, 
and as officers. Under the sanction of law, various high charges 
are made in home ports and abroad for registry fees, tonnage 
dues, and consular services. Seamen can be discharged abroad, 
even when their terms of service have expired, only upon pay- 
ment of extra wages, etc. In these directions the legislation of 
the general government is at fault, and after Congress has 
exhausted itself in unwisdom, the States come in and subject 
vessels within their jurisdiction to taxation for local purposes, 
and to the payment of compulsory pilotage dues. 
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It is not necessary to enter upon the details of the burdens 
which are thus placed upon ship-owners. If the ship-owners of 
all other countries were subjected to the like burdens trade 
at large might suffer indeed, but Americans would have an 
equal chance of success. But other States have been wiser or 
more fortunate in their legislation, and so an unequal contest 
has to be made with their vessels. 

It is possible for Congress to remedy the more important 
evils which have been pointed out. Possibly Congress might 
interdict even the taxation of ships by the States, and control 
pilotage. However this may be, it is evident that the whole 
situation deserves the careful consideration of Congress, the 
States, and the country. 

New York has already led off in the direction of reform 
by abandoning the taxation of vessels. This is a great step, 
and she can afford now to turn attention to lesser matters, as 
for instance to the pilotage question. And perhaps she might 
assert her pre-eminence in commerce by taking steps to provide 
for the efficient examination of persons who aspire to command 
ships or to act as officers. The general government has never 
taken action in this direction, and the consequence is that 
American masters and officers are frequently ignorant of some 
of the most important work which devolves upon them. Many, 
for instance, cannot calculate their position at sea by night, 
and some profess contempt for the laws of storms, and are 
as likely to plunge recklessly into the centre of a cyclone 
as to anticipate its course and sail off on its outer edge. The 
State could not impose examinations, but, aiding the owner class, 
could provide an examining board, the certificates of which 
would carry respect, and promote greatly the chances of em- 
ployment of their holders. : 

How little hope is entertained by some well-informed persons 
that Congress will take up shipping questions in a careful way, 
is well exhibited in the remarks made by Senator Frye of Maine 
on the 5th of July, in presenting to the Senate the petition of 
the Board of Trade of Bath for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to inquire into the decline of our shipping, and the measures 
which should be instituted for its revival. They are thus given 
in the Record of that date: 
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“TI do not know where to send this paper. There is no Com- 
mittee of Congress of either House that takes the slightest 
interest in the commercial marine of the United States. There 
is no head of a Department that has jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject. It is an orphan, really, without any orphans’ court or 
guardian. It is a waif without any home. It is a tramp to 
whom nobody is obliged to give cold victuals even. I present 
the memorial, but I do not know what to do with it.” 

THE PRESIDENT pro tempore—“ The Chair suggests that it 
be referred to the Committee on Commerce.” 

Mr. FRYE—“ The Committee on Commerce is entirely taken 
up with the consideration of the River and Harbor bill, I believe, 
in both Houses, at this time.” 

Mr. GARLAND—“ To what subject does the memorial relate?” 

THE PRESIDENT pro tempore—“To the commercial marine.” 

Mr. FRYE—“ That there should be established a commission 
is beyond question, and the time is coming when Congress will 
find itself compelled absolutely to take this matter into con- 
sideration and do something with it.” 

To which latter sentiment we may say that we may as well 
be sanguine about matters which fall under the view of Con- 
gress, altho after the anti-Chinese, the Pension, and the River 
and Harbor bills, one does require to be optimistic to expect 
much of the good sense of honorable Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress assembled. Yet the country is after all greater 
than Congress, and it is possible to believe that it will not 
always give the go-by to the various sins of omission and com- 
mission which are perpetrated by Congress in the name of law, 
order, and government. 

Iam reminded here that it is often said that money and wages 
are too high in our country to admit of prosperity in ocean 
navigation. I do not find either of these propositions true. 
Money is very little, if any, dearer here than in London, as is 
proven by the rate of interest which is paid upon our national 
bonds. It may be somewhat dearer for purposes of an uncertain 
character, than for the same purposes in England, where 
there is the habit of confidence, and less jugglery perhaps in 
the stock market. The margin for profit is a wide one, how- 
ever, in navigation—so wide that a slight difference in the interest 
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rate would not count for much. And as to wages, with free 
ships, free officers, and free seamen there is no reason whatever 
why we should not employ commanders and crews as cheaply 
as others do. Our ships would go into all ports, and have the 
chance to get men at going rates. 

I have intimated that the last-comer in navigation may possess 
certain advantages. I refer to the fact that steamers are being 
improved constantly, particularly in the cost of running. The 
purchaser of a new and improved vessel has thus an opportunity 
to compete upon unequal terms with the holders of vessels 
which are not of the best type, yet are too good to be con- 
demned. It happened in this way that we entered upon steam 
navigation later than the English, and were in a few years ahead 
of them in steam tonnage, although our success was temporary. 

I have said nothing about bounties, subsidies, and differential 
duties as means to build up the carrying-trade, and I do not 
propose to do so. Weare suffering from the effects of well- 
meant legislation now, and we would suffer in one way or 
another from legislation in these other directions if such laws 
should be enacted. If, given a fair chance, Americans cannot 
compete in navigation, I am very much mistaken. If, in order 
to do so, they must be sustained by the results of general tax- 
ation, it is better that we should continue to use the ships of 
people who, for whatever reasons, succeed in this branch of 
enterprise while we fail. 

GEORGE F. SEWARD. 





THE FUTURE OF TURKEY. 


HEN the diplomatists of Europe, in the year 1878, 
signed the treaty of Berlin, and returned to their 

several countries, bringing (as one of them expressed it) ‘‘ peace 
with honor,” the fond hope was entertained by many that the 
last had been heard of “the Eastern question” for at least a 
quarter of a century, and that the inquiry, “‘ What is to be done 
with Turkey ?” would no longer oppress Western statesmen like 
an incubus or a horrid dream. Guarded by the twin dragons, 
England and Austria, the Turkish Empire was to enjoy a sea- 
son of repose, during which it was imagined that, safe from 
external dangers, her rulers might address themselves “to the 
duties of good government and the task of reform.” Men 
spoke and wrote hopefully of “the revival of Turkey,” and pic- 
tured to themselves an Ottoman Empire, no longer menaced 
from without, arranging and consolidating itself by efforts from 
within, and becoming such a model of order, justice, stability, 
and prosperity as would render her an example to the world. The 
waste places of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia were to be con- 
verted into fruitful fields; commerce was to flourish ; brigand- 
age was to cease; the leopard was to lie down with the lamb, 
the Koord with the Armenian, the Bedouin with the Maronite 
and Druse ; English capital was to flow eastward; English colo- 
nies were to spread themselves over Anatolia and Syria; manu- 
factures were to spring up, agriculture to thrive; a network of 
railways was to cover the land; the trade of India, deserting 
the line of the Red Sea and the Suez Canal, was to pass to the 
Mediterranean by way of the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates 
Valley rail; commercial routes were to be established which 
would carry the cottons of Manchester and the hardware of 
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Birmingham and Sheffield into the heart of Asia; and a reno- 
vated Turkey, in close alliance with Great Britain, was to 
become the worthy associate of the latter in Asiatic improve- 
ment, progress, and civilization. 

The short space of four years has sufficed to dispel these 
illusions. The “last opportunity,” as Lord Salisbury phrased 
it, offered to Turkey by the interposition of Europe has not 
been seized upon by those who guide the destinies of the em- 
pire ; no sincere efforts have been made for financial or adminis- 
trative reform; at Constantinople the old game of diplomatic 
finesse has been resumed and statesmanship regarded as con- 
sisting in playing off one power against another; there has been 
no invigoration of the central energy through the lopping off of 
extremities, no recovery of a national spirit under the pressure 
of calamity, no development of a new and wise policy under 
circumstances peculiarly calculated to call it forth; like the 
Bourbons, Turkey has neither “learnt anything nor unlearnt 
anything” by her misfortunes: she allows year after year to 
pass without initiating any new measures; she amuses diplo- 
matists with talk and herself with the idea that she is necessary 
to Europe, and will be upheld in her present position however 
she conducts herself; and all the while the golden sands of 
time are slipping from~her grasp, she is allowing her “ last 
opportunity” to escape her—she is causing her friends to despair 
and her enemies to laugh in their sleeves. The statesmen of 
Europe are becoming more and more of one mind with respect 
to her—viz., that, as a European power, her part is played out ; 
that she must suffer further disintegration, lose her outlying 
provinces, and contract herself towards her true centre—and 
thus “ the Eastern question” once more looms in a not remote 
distance, and “the future of Turkey” again presents itself to 
European cabinets as among the most pressing problems of the 
day. 

The spectacle of a great empire falling into ruins is not 
a pleasing tho it may be an instructive one. The vast do- 
minions united into a single kingdom by the house of Oth- 
man in the space of about four centuries, from A.D. 1300 to 
A.D. 1687, extended from Istria on the upper Adriatic to the 
head of the Persian Gulf—a distance of thirty-five degrees, or 
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nearly two thousand statute miles. It embraced Istria, Croatia, 
Bosnia, the Herzegovina, Illyria, Montenegro, Albania, Greece, 
Roumelia, Servia, Bulgaria, Moldavia, Wallachia, Bessarabia, 
the Crimea, Mingrelia, Imeritia, Georgia, Asia Minor or Ana- 
tolia, Armenia, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, Irak Arabi, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and the islands of the 
Archipelago. Even Hungary was at one time tributary, and 
Austria itself was threatened by the Turkish armies, which more 
than once laid siege to Vienna. But the glorious rule of the 
Othmans and the Suleymans was followed by the degraded 
times of the Achmets and the K@prelis; and as early as the 
end of the seventh century the Turkish apogee was past and 
decline had manifestly set in. Istria was lost not very long 
after it had been gained ; but the real disintegration of the em- 
pire cannot properly be regarded as having commenced until 
towards the middle of the eighteenth century, when first of all 
(1736) the sovereignty over the Crimea passed from the hands of 
Turkey into those of Russia, and then, by the treaty of Jassy 
(1792), Georgia and the neighboring districts were ceded to the 
same grasping adversary. Twenty years later (1812) Bessarabia 
followed Georgia, and Russia was enabled to plant one foot 
upon the Danube. Imeritia, Mingrelia, anda fair slice of Arme- 
nia were lost to the empire two years afterwards (1814) by the 
treaty of Gulistan. The struggle of the Greeks for independ- 
ence began in 1820, and terminated after nine years of bloody 
contest in the establishment of the Hellenic republic under Count 
Capo d'Istrias (1829). The outlying dependency of Algeria was 
in 1830 absorbed by France. Soon afterwards Egypt, presided 
over by the genius of Mehemet Ali, became practically inde- 
pendent. The success of the Allies in the Crimean war proved ~* 
no bar to the disintegrating process. By the peace of Paris 
Moldavia and Wallachia were united into a principality under a 
hereditary ruler, who has since been accepted into the European 
hierarchy of monarchs. The recent war with Russia led to 
greater losses than any former one. By the treaty of Berlin 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro became independent states ; 
Greece was aggrahdized by the addition of Thessaly ; Russia 
received the greater portion of Turkish Armenia, including the 
port of Batoum and the fortress of Kars; while Austria was 
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given the Herzegovina and Bosnia, nominally to administer 
them for the Porte, but practically to retain them as long as it 
suits her convenience. 

The result is that at the present time “ the Ottoman flag casts a 
flickering and uncertain shadow over a third—hardly a third—of 
what once was the European dominion of Othman’s sons ;” while 
the Asiatic dominion is considerably diminished, and the African 
almost gone. Turkey is reduced from a first-rate to a third-rate 
European power, and, even if the rest of her empire be thrown 
into the scale,can weigh no more in the balance of nations than 
Italy or Spain. Her area, once above 700,000 square miles, is 
reduced to about 500,000; her population, once thirty-five mil- 
lions, does not now much exceed twenty. She is little more 
than “the shadow of her former self.” If it were not for her 
geographical position and the prestige of her name, few would 
care to inquire either into her present condition or into her 
probable “ future.” 

But her geographical position is unique. It may be doubted 
whether the whole world offers—it is certain that the eastern 
hemisphere does not offer—any other position so commanding, 
so delightful, so thoroughly eligible. Seated still on two conti- 
nents and dowered with the best lands of each, commanding 
three seas, the Euxine, the Sea of Marmora, and the Eastern 
Mediterranean, enjoying a climate neither over-dry nor over- 
moist and tempered between the extremes of heat and cold; 
lying, moreover, in the very pathway of civilization and of 
commerce, on the direct road between the East and the West, 
holding the keys of the Black Sea, of the Persian Gulf, of India, 
of Central Asia,—the Ottoman Empire unites a number of ad- 
vantages which are elsewhere separated, and enjoys several 
which are altogether peculiar to itself. The soil, everywhere 
fertile, produces rich crops under a rude system of cultivation ; 
vast mineral treasures, gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, lie at no 
great depth below the surface in numerous places; dense forests 
of noble trees clothe the mountain-sides; water is plentiful; 
streams of large volume abound ; and an indented coast offers 
facilities to navigation and commerce. What Herodotus says 
of the climate of his beloved Ionia is applicable to the adjoin. 
ing districts, and, with some modification, to the whole empire : 
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“No other region in the whole world is equally blest.” Every 
province of Turkey is desirable, and is desired, some of them 
with passionate cravings, by more than one of her neighbors. 
And her capital! Ever since the days when Megabazus 
the Persian taxed the.Chalcedonians with blindness for having 
overlooked the capabilities of the site, its excellence has been 
the theme of countless historians and geographers. ‘The By- 
zantines,” says the sagacious Polybius, “ occupy a position which 
is, of all others in the whole world known to us, the most 
secure and the most blissful. For it lies so close upon the 
mouth of the Euxine Sea that it is impossible for any merchant 
vessel either to sail in or sail out of the sea without the Byzan- 
tines’ permission ; and as the Euxine produces a multitude of 
commodities which are useful to mankind at large, the Byzan- 
tines have the complete command of all these. For, with re- 
spect to the necessaries of life, it is confessed that the Euxine 
regions yield the most plentiful and excellent supply that is 
anywhere to be had, alike of cattle and of slaves; and in the 
matter of superfluities they furnish in abundance honey and 
wax, and salted fish. Moreover, they readily receive from us 
both oil and all sorts of wines. In corn they deal both ways: 
sometimes they opportunely export it to us, at other times they 
import it from us.” Thecalm and unenthusiastic Gibbon, after 
a long description of the site, thus sums up its merits: “We 
are at present qualified to view the advantageous position of 
Constantinople, which appears to have been formed by nature 
for the centre and capital of a. great monarchy. Situated in the 
forty-first degree of latitude, the imperial city commanded, from 
her seven hills, the opposite shores of Europe and Asia; the 
climate was healthy and temperate, the soil fertile, the harbor 
secure and capacious ; and the approach on the side of the con- 
tinent was of small extent and easy defence. The Bosphorus 
and the Hellespont may be considered as the two gates of 
Constantinople ;. and the prince who possessed those important 
passages could always shut them against a naval enemy and 
open them to the fleets of commerce. . . . When the gates 
of the Hellespont and Bosphorus were shut, the capital still 
enjoyed, within their spacious inclosure, every production which 


could supply the wants or gratify the luxury of its numerous ine 
Io 
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habitants. The sea-coasts of Thrace and Bithynia, which lan- 
guish under the weight of Turkish oppression, still exhibit a 
rich prospect of vineyards, of gardens, and of plentiful harvests ; 
and the Propontis has ever been renowned for an inexhaustible 
store of the most exquisite fish, that are taken in their stated 
seasons without skill and almost without labor. But when the 
passages of the Straits were thrown open for trade, they alter- 
nately admitted the natural and artificial riches of the north and 
south, of the Euxine and the Mediterranean. Whatever rude 
commodities were collected in the forests of Germany and 
Scythia, as far as the sources of the Tanais and the Borysthenes ; 
whatsoever was manufactured by the skill of Europe or Asia; 
the corn of Egypt and the gems and spices of the furthest 
India,—weré brought by the varying winds into the port of Con- 
stantinople, which for many ages attracted the commerce of the 
ancient world. The prospect-.of beauty, of safety, and of 
wealth, united in a single spot, was sufficient to justify the 
choice of Constantine.” We need only add that the recent 
improvements in the science of military defence, the inventions 
of rifled guns of enormous calibre, of iron plating for forts, and 
of torpedoes, have added greatly to the security of a capital 
previously the most secure from attack of any in the world. 

It would little matter what amount of temptation the cities 
or provinces of Turkey offered to the other nations of Europe 
if she herself possessed the ordinary vigor and energy of a 
state of her dimensions, or could be trusted to put forth her 
full natural strength if attacked, whether by a single enemy or 
acombination. But the circumstances of her present situation 
are such as to render her almost powerless to act; she is like a 
man suffering from creeping paralysis, the sources of whose life 
are being withered up; her weakness tempts assault; and al- 
ready Europe contemplates the probability of her breaking up, 


and forecasts the disposition which is to be made of her frag- 
ments. 


No doubt there is considerable truth in the saying that 
“threatened men live long ;” and in the present instance the 
“Sick Man” has so often recovered that we must not be sur- 
prised if many persons are still incredulous of the near ap- 
proach of the end. Far be it from us to fix the coming break- 
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up to a year or a decade of years. There are a thousand un- 
foreseen contingencies which may cause events to move more or 
less quickly. The day may arrive shortly, or it may be deferred. 
But it is scarcely conceivable that the present generation will 
not see, at any rate, “ le commencement de la fin.” 

For the weakness from which Turkey suffers is of that 
complicated kind from which the patient does not recover but 
by a miracle. In the first place, she labors under the disadvan- 
tage of being geographically weak, owing to her extension, and 
the awkward circumstance of her capital being situated too 
near one of her extremities. While so many both of her 
southern and her northern provinces have fallen away from her, 
she still stretches a distance of above 1700 miles from east to 
west, and thus occupies a strip of territory five or six times as 
long as it is broad. Constantinople, which was sufficiently cen- 
tral for practical purposes when her European provinces fairly 
balanced her Asiatic ones, is now too far from the main sources 
of her strength, which le in Asia Minor, Syria, and upper 
Mesopotamia. Nothing could remedy these defects but a large 
contraction of her Asiatic or a large extension of her European 
. dominion; the former of these is very unlikely, while the latter 
may be pronounced impossible. 

A second and very important source of weakness is to be 
found in the number of the subject races included within her 
dominions, and their intense hostility, for the most part, to their 
conquerors. Slavs, Greeks, Albanians, arid Bulgarians in Eu- 
rope ; Greeks, Armenians, Koords, Druses, Maronites, Syrians, 
Chaldeans, Yezidis, and a host of minor tribes in Asia, occupy 
almost one half of the soil and form a full half of the popula- 
tion. Of these there are a few, as the Albanians, the Koords, 
and perhaps the native Syrians, who, hating other races more, 
have with the Turks a certain amount of sympathy; but the 
large majority of these aliens, holding their conquerors in utter 
detestation, desire nothing so much as that their weakness 
should increase, and compel them to grant to all the tribes with- 
in their borders full autonomy. In Europe aspirations after in- 
dependence, long cherished in secret, have been encouraged and 
quickened into vigorous life by the examples of successful re- 
volt which are seen on every side. . An independent Montene. 
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gro, a free Servia, a free Bulgaria, an enlarged kingdom of 
Greece, preach to all the subjected races within the narrowed 
limits of the existing empire discontent with their condition and 
the hope of bettering it by rebellion. Turkey has never suc- 
ceeded in amalgamating with her ‘own any single conquered 
nationality, has never even known howto conciliate the affec- 
tions or win the regard of one alien race. She has set her heel 
upon the vanquished and made them groan under its pressure. 
A coarse and brutal disregard of their feelings, an openly 
expressed contempt, a habit of adding insult to injury by ac- 
companying oppression and exaction with terms of contumely 
and abuse, has secured her the ill-will of every subject-people 
that has felt her gripe, and caused that ill-will to assume in most 
cases the character of bitter and intense animosity. Turkey 
can look for no help in her hours of danger from the non- 
Turkish races who encumber her soil, and equal her own sons 
in number. Already Arabs in the far south, Koords in the ex- 
treme east, Bulgarians, Slavs, and Greeks in the west, have risen 
in arms and severely shaken her authority. As the pulse of life 
grows feebler in its central citadel we may expect to see fre- 
quent repetitions and imitations of the Koordish ravages of . 
1880, the Arab troubles of the same year, and the Roumelian 
and Macedonian disturbances, which are chronic and seem to be 
increasing. 

Again, Turkey is weak through the defects of her govern- 
mental system. A government by pashas, especially by pashas 
removable at pleasure, is inherently vicious, and of necessity 
exhausts a country and brings it into peril. Men who have ab- 
solute power over a large territory for a term, the duration of 
which is uncertain, will as a matter of course begin their career 
with severe and rigorous exactions ; since they have to “make 
hay while the sun shines,” and, if possible, accumulate a fortune 
before the intrigues of a court or the caprice of a despot brings 
about their downfall. The evils of the Roman proconsular 
system, made world-famous through Cicero’s prosecution of 
Verres, are intensified when the governor does not even know 
that he will hold office for a year, and must therefore use every 
effort to fill his pockets as soon as possible. The inherent vices 
of satrapial government are thus very great; but they are ac- 
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centuated by various features of the Turkish practice which, 
tho no necessary parts of the system, are unfortunately 
established and, as it would seem, ineradicable. The Turkish 
official purchases his appointment by flinging bribes broadcast 
among ministers and secretaries, eunuchs and harem favorites, at 
Constantinople, and must make a good round sum out of his 
province even to recoup himself for this outlay. Moreover, he 
is expected to pay at least half his first year’s income to the 
special patron who obtained him his appointment; and if he 
looks to hold his pashalik for any considerable term he must be 
prepared to keep up his interest at the court by the continual 
remittance of “refreshers,” without which the memories of his 
friends would be apt to prove exceedingly treacherous. Fur- 
ther, his official stipend is in no case so much as five hundred 
pounds a year, and for the most part is less than two hundred; 
out of which he has to pay the expenses of a large suite, besides - 
furnishing the douceurs above mentioned. Under these circum- 
stances it is scarcely in human nature—it is certainly not in 
Turkish nature—to play the purist and abstain from dipping his 
hands into the pockets gf those who are entirely at his mercy. 
His two main duties are the administration of justice and the 
collection of the revenue, both of them lucrative employments. 
It is his aim to exact from the provincials, with whom he has 
no sympathies, as large a sum as they can possibly be made to 
pay under the head of taxes, and then to keep back as large a 
portion of what is paid him as he can anyhow dare and con- 
vert it to his own private benefit. Justice he openly sells to 
the highest bidder; or, if the sense of shame has not wholly 
left him, arranges with an underling to transact the business on 
his behalf, under a veil—not, however, a very thick veil—of 
secrecy. If he isa really clever man and manages his oppor- 
tunities well, he may make a very tolerable fortune in the 
course of a few years; and when he leaves his province stripped 
of its last penny and returns to Constantinople, he may be able 
to bribe his way to a Secretaryship or a Grand Vizierate. 

Two causes especially render it next to impossible that there 
should be any recovery from this state of things, any thorough 
searching reform of the existing system. One of these is the 
financial exhaustion that prevails. To put an end to the exac- 
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tions whereby the provinces are ruined, and substitute good 
government for the downright oppression that is now every- 
where rampant, it would be necessary to appoint each governor 
for a term, say, of five years, and to guarantee him a stipend of 
two or three thousand a year. He should further have at his 
disposal a considerable sum—not less than half of that raised 
by taxation in his province—for the relief of distress within his 
government, the encouragement of agriculture, and the con- 
struction of roads and other public works. An honest and 
energetic pasha, adequately paid, and able to initiate improve- 
ments in agricultural processes and the means of communica- 
tion without involving himself in certain ruin, might in a short 
time work such a transformation in any province as the most 
sanguine could now scarcely picture. 

The capabilities of the soil are everywhere immense; and a 
little security, a little encouragement, the stretching out here 
and there of a helping hand, together with the stoppage of the 
present crushing exactions, would produce a revival to gladden 
the heart of a philanthropist. But however desirable all this 
may be, and however clearly it may be seen to be desirable by 
the wiser among Turkish statesmen, they are forced to dismiss 
it from their thoughts as a wild and impossible dream, from the 
existing financial embarrassments. The reckless extravagance 
of the court during the last thirty years and the necessary ex- 
penses of the late war have emptied the exchequer; the loss of 
provinces has reduced the revenues; the troubles in Irak Arabi, 
Eastern Armenia, and Macedonia have prevented the taxes from 
being gathered in. Meanwhile the outgoings have been large. 
The attitude of Greece and Albania in Europe, and of France 
in Africa, have been thought to require that the army should — 
be maintained at a high figure. Tho the normal practice is 
to leave the soldiers’ pay some years in arrear, yet troops must 
be fed, and something must be occasionally paid them on ac- 
count, or they may become dangerous. Accordingly the mili- 
tary outlay, even since the war was at an end, has been excep- 
tionally large. Nor has there been any serious reduction in the 
civil expenditure. The sultan’s“ privy purse” absorbs as much 
as ever. The high-placed civil servants continue to draw their 
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.enormous salaries. Unnecessary embassies and ‘commissions 
drain away the little that is left. Meanwhile the bondholders, 
whose capital has created the Turkish navy and a score of 
gorgeous palaces, instead of interest for their money receive 
from time to time a renewal of paper promises, such as the 
recent Iradé of a year ago; and Russia, the master-creditor, whose 
war-indemnity of a hundred and fifty millions is acknowledged 
as a just debt, receives nota stiver. Ifnot actually bankrupt, 
Turkey is absolutely impecunious: she lives from hand te 
mouth; the salaries of her minor officials are everywhere in ar- 
rear; she has no fund, no stock, no hoard upon which to inau- 
gurate a new system, such as might arrest her fall or even 
restore her prosperity. 

It may be asked, “Can she not borrow?” The capitalists of 
Europe reply, “No. You borrowed recklessly for thirty years. 
You wasted the sums advanced to you. You have now for 
some nine or ten years suspended the payment of interest 
upon your loans. And you have the face to ‘ask for more.’ 
You expect that we will throw good money after bad. You 
are mistaken. You will get nothing from us; not a guinea— 
not a cent.” . 

The money difficulty is therefore insuperable; but even if it 
could be overcome, there is another which would be a fatal bar 
to the proposed reform of the provincial administration. For 
the establishment of such a reform as we have sketched there 
must be placed in each province, as we have already stated, “an 
energetic and honest pasha.” A score or two of such persons 
must be found and sent to their posts, where they would be 
“the right men in the right places.” It seems a light enough 
requirement. But we fear it is one with which the conditions 
of her present existence would not allow Turkey to comply. 
The men are not there. A Turkish Diogenes might go about 
with a lantern and seek them for years without finding them. 
As long ago as the Crimean war it was admitted to Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe by the Ottoman ministers that they 
did not know where to lay their hands on a public servant 
who united high capacity with honesty. And the character 
of Turkish officials has certainly not improved since then. It 
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is a stanch friend of the Ottoman power who has not long since 
observed : 


“ Every patron, every dispenser of good things, every great man, every 
minister—the sultan himself—one and all, have written up over their 
doors, not in letters of ink or gold, but in the yet more legible characters 
of unspoken, universal, zrreverszble custom, ‘ To be bought.’ Hither come 
the suitors,a countless throng—for place-seeking grows in a nation as 
public spirit decays—and the Turks, of all men once the freest from this 
vice, are now the most widely tainted with it; a hopelessly degraded throng 
too; for ‘take a turn and mend’ who may, it will not be he who has once, 
in eastern phrase, ‘sold the skin of his face ;' z.e., bartered away the blush 
of shame for office-hunting, little likely ever to brace himself up again to 
the independence of honest work, or even of honest idleness, The pur- 
chase is effected, and the purchaser’s next care is to make the most of his - 
business by the retail sale of what he himself has bought wholesale 
through every grade and function of his administration. Thus Stamboul 
is parodied in the ‘Konak’ of every province, with this difference only, 
that the former plunders only to retain, while the latter retains indeed some 
part, but remits more. ‘Omnia cum pretio’ might be affirmed of modern 
official Turkey more truly even than ever it was of imperial Rome.” 


Still, a building that seems tottering to its fall may stand 


for a considerable space of time, if it is left alone. The crash 
only comes when the ruin is meddled with. Is there then any 
fair prospect of Turkey being left alone? Or does not the 
meddling process threaten her? Nay, has it not already begun? 

On the seaboard of Northern Africa Turkey once possessed 
four provinces—Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt. Algeria 
had an area of 160,000 square miles, and a population of two 
millions; Tunis a million inhabitants, and an area about half 
that of Algeria; the territory of Tripoli exceeded that of Al- 
geria and Tunis added together, but her population was only 
about a million and a half; Egypt with a territorial extent con- 
siderably less boasted a population not far short of six millions. 
It is now a little more than half a century since France cast 
a covetous eye towards the southern Mediterranean shores, and 
contriving to pick a quarrel with Turkey's vassal, the Dey of 
Algiers, invaded and annexed his territory. The acquisition 
did not prove of much value, and French statesmen of all 
schools viewed till recently the precedent of 1830 as a beacon to 
be avoided rather than as an example to be followed. But in 
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, 1881, suddenly, to the surprise of all Europe, the disgust of 
Italy, the alarm of Turkey, and the dislike if not the formal dis- 
approval of England, a second African expedition was under- 
taken by the French Government, and a military occupation of 
Tunis effected under the pretence of chastising border raids, 
The result is that Turkey has lost a second African province— 
lost it, moreover, in a time of peace, without any declaration of 
hostilities ; and, to her great discredit, has put up with the loss 
without other resistance than the circulation of a feeble diplo- 
matic protest. She has thus made the most fatal confession ot 
weakness that can be conceived, by proclaiming to all the world 
that she is wronged without making the slightest effort to with- 
stand the wrongdoer. The exact form into which the Tunisian 
imbroglio will ultimately settle itself is still highly doubtful, but 
if anything is certain it is that Turkey’s part in Tunisian 
affairs is played out, and that henceforth she will be as com- 
pletely excluded from Tunis as from Algeria. 

But the peril to Turkey does not end here. Tripoli borders 
on Tunis; and exactly the same pleas which have been urged to 
justify the Tunisian occupation of 1881 may be repeated three 
years hence to justify a seizure of Tripoli, The weakness of 
the Porte must be regarded as a constant factor in the equation, 
and active resistance to French aggression is no more to be ex- 
pected in 1885 than in 1881. Events have an inherent power to 
draw on the persons engaged in them to action not originally 
intended or even contemplated ; and the logic of facts is likely 
to be too strong for those who would draw a line at the eastern 
extremity of the Gulf of Cabes, and say to France, “ Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther.” To those familiar with the con- 
catenation of historic movements, to wise statesmen generally, 
and diplomats in particular, the advance of France into Tripoli 
is next door to a fait accompli—it is the inevitable sequence of 
the Tunisian occupation of 1881. 

There is another power, quite as much to be dreaded as 
France, which bides he1 time, but which is, not unreasonably, 
credited with views and designs even more inimical to the con- 
tinuance of the existing Ottoman state than those of French 
filibusters. This is Austria, whom the treaty of Berlin has 
placed in the new position of probable heir to the “ Sick Man’s” 
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European estates, when his long illness terminates in dissolu- 
tion. By the advance of her frontier to the southeast, and her 
establishment at Novi-bazaar, Austria has been brought nearer 
to Constantinople than any other of the great European pow- 
ers. She is thrust in between Bulgaria and Servia on the one 
hand, Albania and Northern Roumelia upon the other ; with her 
solid settled institutions and her tried military strength, she is 
put in contact with a mass of disorganized and fermenting ele- 
ments—mixed, rude, half-developed nationalities—all of them 
ripe for change and ready to adopt almost any change as prefer- 
able to their present condition. Circumstances present her as a 
rallying point to all the disaffected; and her own ambition 
prompts her to push the advantage which circumstances give 
her to the utmost. She has long desired access to the Archi- 
pelago, and now sees herself within half a dozen marches of the 
town and gulf of Saloniki. Already her emissaries are, it is 
said, on the move, and paving the way for her advance into 
Western Roumelia by fomenting the discontent of the tribes, 
and bribing Greeks and Slavs to transfer their ecclesiastical 
allegiance from.the so-called “Orthodox Church” to the Roman 
communion. When a sufficient number of converts have. been 
made it will be easy for her to excite troubles, disorders, even 
insurrections. Then, at last, Turkey being powerless to sup- 
press such disturbances, she will step in as the “saviour of 
society’ —the only power upon the spot strong enough to put 
down anarchy, and restore peace and tranquillity to the fair 
regions intervening between the eastern Mediterranean and the 
southern slopes of the Balkans. 

Nor is it to be supposed that Russia has abandoned the 
policy of centuries, or made up her mind to desist from those 
schemes of aggrandizing herself at the expense of Turkey which 
were laid bare, with so much simplicity, not to say cynicism, by 
the late Czar Nicholas to Sir Hamilton Seymour. It may be 
that she sees the vanity of that delusive dream, so long cher- 
ished, so nearly made a reality in 1878, but frustrated at the 
moment of its seeming accomplishment—the enthronement of 
Muscovite power on the Golden Horn, But assuredly she has not 
relinquished the idea of obtaining a slice, larger or smaller, of 
the “Sick Man’s” territories, if any general collapse occurs, or 
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even any serious retrocession of the Turkish power from its 
present limits. The quarter in which she probably, under pres- 
ent circumstances, looks for gains is that immediately within 
Turkey’s north-eastern frontier, where the preponderance of 
Armenians and Koords over Turks is favorable to that system 
of intrigue, leading to interference, whereby her advances 
hitherto have been mostly made. It is true that England has 
guaranteed the Asiatic dominion of Turkey; but advantage 
would probably be taken of a time when the English nation, 
disgusted with the non-fulfilment of Ottoman promises of re- 
form, was in no mood to assist in supporting her recalcitrant 
protégé, and could hold herself absolved from her obligations 
by Turkey’s failure to make good her pledges. Russia might 
annex a considerable tract in this quarter without wounding 
English susceptibilities, and, by proclaiming herself the cham- 
pion of the oppressed Armenians, might be certain of obtaining 
among British politicians a good deal of support and sympathy. 
British interests are not directly concerned in Armenia or North- 
ern Kurdistan, and the British lion would probably take very 
quietly the advance of the Russian frontier to Lake Van and 
the upper Tigris. 

It might be, however, that, in the event of a French occupa- 
tion of Tripoli, an Austrian descent upon Serres and Saloniki, 
and a Russian advance to the line of the Tigris, British statesmen 
would think it necessary to maintain the balance of power by 
strengthening England’s position in the eastern Mediterranean. 
It is generally recognized that the occupation of Cyprus has 
done little or nothing for the furtherance of British interests in 
that important region. Some further movement, some occupa- 
tion of a portion of the mainland, might be deemed obligatory 
for that absolute security of her communications with India 
which is a necessity of England’s existence. In this case, it is 
scarcely doubtful that the needed counterpoise would be sought 
in Egypt, where the establishment of a British protectorate would 
be, diplomatically, quite as defensible. as the setting up of 
French protectorates in Tunis and Tripoli. So long as the 
status quo is maintained it is undoubtedly true to say that Eng- 
land does not covet Egypt. Her interests are far better served 
by a weak but friendly power being in possession of the country 
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and undertaking its administration, than they would be if she 
had to burthen herself with the responsibility of a new depend- 
ency, laden with a heavy debt, which she could not in honor 
repudiate, and inhabited by a population which, both in ancient 
and in modern times, has shown itself difficult to manage. She 
therefore desires no change; but if changes come—if Austria, 
and Germany through Austria, plants herself on the coast of 
Thrace; if France, by absorbing Tripoli, stretches her African 
sovereignty to the Egyptian frontier; if Russia, by annexing 
Turkish Armenia and Kurdistan, dominates the possible line to 
India of the Euphrates valley and the Persian Gulf—then Eng- 
land will have to review her whole position and determine on 
her course. It may be judged necessary that she should occupy, 
at any rate, lower Egypt. She would probably be able to obtain 
the assent of the Porte to her so doing. Egypt, it is to be pre- 
sumed, would acquiesce, and the Nile would pass under British 
rule and become a tributary of the Thames. 

The main difficulty in this arrangement is the complication 
which might ensue with France. Ever since the expedition of 
the first Napoleon in 1798, France has claimed a special interest 
in Egypt, and has exhibited a jealousy towards any power 
which threatened to eclipse her influence. She has sought to 
strengthen her position by a lavish pecuniary outlay; and the 
capital which she has invested in Egyptian enterprises is so 
large that it gives her certainly a claim to special consideration. 
But sentimental and monetary considerations must yield to 
political exigencies; and if the conjunction of circumstances 
which we have supposed arises, France may well be called upon 
by England to recognize that England’s interests in Egypt im- 
measurably transcend hers, and require that hers should be 
postponed to theirs. In any settlement her pecuniary interests 
would, of course, be safeguarded. All that diplomacy would 
have to do would be to minimize the offence to her amour 
propre, and to arrange such compensation as might be feasible 
for her loss of prestige or political status. It ought not to be 
very difficult for two friendly states, such’ as England and 
France, to come to such an agreement on this point as might be 
satisfactory to both parties. 
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The great difficulty will probably arise later. What is to be 
done with Constantinople ? With Austria established in Western 
Roumelia upon the Strumnitza and the Vardar, Albania would 
be lost to Turkey, and would probably become, like Montene- 
gro, an independent principality. Turkey’s European domin- 
ions would then be reduced to the eastern half of Roumelia— 
the valley of the Maritza, and the tract extending thence to the 
Sea of Marmora and the Euxine. Would it be worth her while to 
retain this corner.of Europe? Might it not be well that she 
should escape from European obligations and entanglements, 
by withdrawing into Asia, and establishing her capital at Brusa, 
Kaisariyeh, or Aleppo? Would not the fixing of her metropolis 
in a more central position than that of Stamboul be an immense 
advantage to her, and enable her to consolidate her Asiatic 
dominion in a way that can never be done from the European 
side of the Straits? All her traditions point to a time when 
she is to retire from Europe, and to be once more Asiatic only, 
asin the palmy days of Othman the Great. In Europe she 
has never been more than “ encamped.” If, with the consent of 
Europe, she were to cede Constantinople to a European power 
—-or, still better, to make it over to a European congress—she 
might count on a pecuniary compensation which would put an 
end to her financial embarrassments. 

Of European powers there are three which might conceiv- 
ably be allowed by the majority of an European congress to 
establish themselves upon the Golden Horn—Russia, Austria, 
England. The main objection to placing Russia there is the 
narrowness and stringency of her commercial system. It is not to 
be expected that England would ever consent to place the keys 
of the Black Sea in the hands of a state notoriously bent on 
locking every door which she gets into her power against all 
commerce but her own. Public opinion in England would not 
allow any government to acquiesce in such an arrangement ; and 
the congress which so decreed would simply kindle an inter- 
necine war between England and Russia. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that any congress would so act. Might then 
England aspire to add Constantinople to her other Mediterra- 
nean possessions, Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus? On principle, there 
would seem to be no objection to such an arrangement, if 
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it were accompanied by a guarantee that the Straits should al- 
ways be open to the trading vessels of all nations. England is 
pledged to free trade, and desires to shut her rivals out of no 
markets; all that she wants is “a fair field and no favor.” The 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus might be placed in her hands with- 
out any danger of her wishing to interfere with commerce in 
time of peace; and she might bind herself to be equally com- 
plaisant in time of war. But it is not unlikely that Russia 
would strenuously object, and make it a condition of not pressing 
her own claims that England’s candidature should also be disal- 
lowed. We must not expect magnanimity in nations. To see 
the power which stepped in and saved Constantinople from her 
grasp in 1878, when her hand was outstretched to seize, installed 
there in her stead, might be too bitter a pill for so proud a 
nation as Russia to swallow, and she might probably refuse her 
consent. In that case, some other solution of the problem 
would have to be sought; and not many present themselves. 

It has been suggested that the city should be made over to 
Greece, either with or without Roumelia. To this the primary 
objection is that Greece is too weak. Constantinople, whether 
held by Turkey or not, will remain a Mahometan city, with a 
large and turbulent population, requiring a strong and firm hand 
to rule it. To install Greece as mistress would be to provoke 
insurrection, and pave the way for a general massacre of the 
Christians. No people can easily endure to be placed under the 
yoke of those who but now were their slaves. And Greece has 
shown no such administrative ability hitherto as would justify 
the entrusting to her of a delicate and difficult task—one requir- 
ing tact and a conciliatory temper, combined with energy and 
firmness. Greece cannot be counted on for either the main de 
Jer or the gant de velours that are requisite. 

Another suggestion that has been thrown out is that Con- 
stantinople should become, like Hamburg and Bremen, a “ free 
city.” But the experiment of a free Mahometan city has never 
been tried, and it is quite uncertain what the result would be. 
“ Free towns” are for races accustomed to free institutions and 
strongly attached to the principles of order and security. A 
self-governed Constantinople might soon be a Constantinople 
without any government at all—a city under mob law, swept 
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by gusts of passion, fanaticism, and panic fear. Europe cannot 
consent to establish in such a position an element of continual 
disturbance and danger. 

It remains that Austria should be installed in the coveted 
position, the Straits being at the same time neutralized. Aus- 
tria is liberal in her commercial policy, unaggressive, yet suffi- 
ciently strong. Her establishment on the Golden Horn would 
safeguard German interests in respect of the Danube, would 
secure the tranquillity of Roumelia, and cause little or no jeal- 
ousy anywhere. She can be suspected of no Asiatic designs, 
and having reached the Bosphorus would have reached the final 
eastern limit of her dominion. Whether Bulgaria and Servia 
would gravitate to her, or to Roumania, might be doubtful, but 
even in the former case she would gain no such accession of 
strength as would seriously disturb the existing balance of 
power. She would remain a congeries of heterogeneous ele- 
ments, held together by an administrative system, originally 
well devised, and perfected by long experience—a type of em- 
pire which can never be so strong as to imperil others. 

It remains to consider-what would be the result to Turkey 
of these changes. Geographically Turkey would be trans- 
formed from a scattered and straggling state, with a capital to- 
wards one extremity, into a compact country, with, if she chose, 
a central metropolis, equally accessible to all the border prov- 
inces, and secure from foreign attack except as the result of a 
regularly organized invasion. Her territory would be reduced 
from an area of 500,000 square miles to one of about 400,000, or 
a tract twice as large as France.and more than three times the 
size of Italy. It would comprise Anatolia, with all its varied 
beauties and riches, vegetable and mineral; Syria, with its fer- 
tile soil and its undying memories ; Mesopotamia, the possession 
of which enabled Assyria to build up the first great oriental em- 
pire; and Irak Arabi, or Babylonia, the natural granary of West- 
ern Asia, and the cradle of oriental civilization. It would abut 
upon three seas—the Black Sea, the eastern Mediterranean, 
and the Persian Gulf, and so possess facilities for an extensive 
commerce. It would have famous ports upon these seas— 
Trebizond, Samsoun, Sinopé, Smyrna, Beyrout, Bassorah—it 
would communicate with them by navigable rivers—the Tigris, 
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the Euphrates, the Kodus, the Mendere, the Sakkariyeh, the 
Kizil Irmak, and others—and it would be able without much 
difficulty to supplement these lines of communication by rail- 
ways. A line from Selefkiyeh at the mouth of the Orontes, by 
way of Aleppo and the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf, which is 
wholly without engineering difficulties, would divert from the 
Suez route the whole passenger traffic with India, were it once 
constructed. 

Politically Turkey would be freed in a great measure from 
European entanglements, and enabled to devote her main ener- 
gies to the consolidation of her power and the development of 
her resources. She would be changed from a congeries of hete- 
rogeneous elements into a community mainly homogeneous, 
tho no doubt still to some extent mixed. Her Turkish sub- 
jects, including all varieties, would amount to eleven millions ; 
of Koords she would rule over about a million ; of Armenians, 
say half a million ; of Druses, Ansairiyeh, Yezidis, Kizil-Bashis, 
and other minor sects, a million; of Greeks, a million; of Syrians, 
about the same number; of Arabs, half a million; and of Jews, 
Maronites, Chaldeans, Nabathzans, Circassian refugees, etc., 
a full million—in all seventeen millions, whereof nearly two thirds 
would be Turks. Her religious unity would be promoted, since 
fourteen millions out of the seventeen would be professors of 
Islam, and only three millions adherents of other creeds. Her 
task of preserving order and contentment among her subject 
populations would be immensely lightened, since she would no 
longer have to do with alien masses, in direct contact with 
European thought and fermenting with the leaven of progres- 
sive, not to say revolutionary, opinions; but with the inert and 
sluggish spirit of Asiatic tribes and sects, with races that have 
no aspirations, and, so they are not oppressed, are content to 
stagnate. The Greeks of Asia Minor might cause her a certain 
amount of trouble ; but they are too scattered to be powerful, 
and too intent on commercial pursuits to have much time or 
thought for political enterprises. The Armenians that remained 
to her would also be scattered and weak; while Koords and 
Arabs, Yezidis and Chaldeans, Syrians and Ansairiyeh, Druses 
and Maronites, long accustomed to Turkish rule and averse to 
all change, would submit in the future, as in the past ; or, if un- 
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quiet, might be more readily controlled from an Asiatic than 
from a European centre, from Kaisariyeh or Aleppo than from 
Constantinople. It is conceivable that the Turkish Govern- 
ment, if relieved from the incubus of its European position and 
thrown upon Asia, might set itself vigorously to work, and 
prove a principle of order, of cohesion, and even of progress, to 


the backward races of Karamania and Syria, of Mesopotamia 
and Kurdistan. 


At the worst, Turkey, confined within the limits of Asia, if she 
did but little good, could do but little harm. For centuries she 
has been employed in keeping down the aspirations of nobler 
races and higher civilizations than her own, in oppressing subject- 
peoples, crippling commerce, destroying agriculture, allowing 
roads and bridges to go to ruin, discouraging industry, and foster- 
ing brigandage. She has made it to be generally felt that in Eu- 
rope, at the present day, she is an anachronism; she belongs to 
the dark ages; she is a piece of medizval history that has some- 
how got out of place, and intruded itself into the nineteenth 
century. Europe is abhorrent of her; Europe will not tolerate 

her system; Europe has given her notice to quit by the treaty 
of Berlin; and she has only now to retire from the stage as 
gracefully as she may. But in Asiashe will find herself at home. 
She will not be obliged to crush aspirations, for they do not ex- 
ist, or to repress rising nationalities, for they nowhere show them- 
selves. Agriculture cannot sink under her influence, for it has 
reached the “ lowest deep” already; roads and bridges cannot 
decay, for there are none ; commercial enterprise cannot be dis- 
couraged, for commercial enterprise, since the days of the 
Pheenicians, has not been a product of Asiatic soil. All is so 
dead, so inert, so stagnant in Western Asia, that there is nothing 
to repress, nothing to crush, nothing to keep down. Turkish 
statesmen, finding their usual “ occupation gone,” will have to 
devise another, and may conceivably, by way of a change, set 
themselves to wake to life the dormant energies of that once 
famous region. Should such a change come over them, then 
indeed a day of hope might arise for Asia. The natural capabil- 
ities of the region are so great, its soil so fertile, its vegetable 


and mineral products so varied and precious, its peasantry so 
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hard-working, so temperate, and so patient, that a moderately 
good government might be expected to change the whole 
aspect of things over the entire territory.. Instead of ruined 
bridges and caravanserais, embankments, reservoirs, and irriga- 
tion channels gone to decay, roads no longer traceable, fields 
without crops, and pastures without flocks, such as now meet 
the eye everywhere in Anatolia, Syria, and Mesopotomia, there 
might soon be seen once more, as in olden times, well-worn 
highways, bridges repaired and perfected, caravansaries rebuilt, 
fields cleared of weeds and briers and smiling under plentiful 
harvests, pastures dotted with cows, sheep, oxen, and goats, a 
water supply carefully husbanded and distributed, with the re- 
sult of extended cultivation and enormously increased fertility, 
new homesteads on all sides springing up, defunct villages 
creeping back to life, a busy town population, a well-fed and 
contented peasantry, a general air of industry, cheerfulness, and 
prosperous ease. Nature is so lavish in Asia that the neglect of 
centuries may be redeemed by the wise carefulness of a few 
years. No effort but meets with a prompt response; no outlay 
but brings a quick and ample return. Nor would Turkey, if she 
showed the disposition to help herself, be left without help 
from others. Capital does not so much fly her because she is 
in debt, as because it has hitherto seemed hopeless that she 
should mend her ways. Once let her show a determination to 
cast off the various cankers that have eaten into her vitals, to 
develop her resources, assist her producing classes, encourage 
her industries, instead of burying the sums she borrows in iron- 
clads and palaces—and she may count on the assistance of Eng- 
land, at any rate, towards accomplishing these praiseworthy 
ends. England can never cease to be interested in a power 
which commands that alternative line of communication with 
India which is likely ultimately to prove the best for most pur- 
poses. England has no intention of allowing any more of her 
money to be sunk in Ottoman extravagances; but she would 
forward and assist any well-considered plan for maintaining a 
prosperous Turkey in the region between the Mediterranean 
and the Persian Gulf. Under existing conditions it is probably 
vain to expect any sincere adoption by Turkey of a new policy ; 
but the time may come—and sooner than is generally antici- 
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pated—when, curtailed in extent, chastened by misfortune, and 
forced to adopt a new and untried course, she will seek the co- 
operation of England in the task of regenerating her Asiatic 
empire. We believe that such co-operation, if sought, will not 
be withheld. England will rejoice to take part in a movement 
whose object shall be to confer the blessings of order, justice, 
stability, and prosperity on the fairest regions of the western 
Asiatic world. 
GEORGE RAWLINSON. 






























THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY IN THE LIGHT 
OF RECENT PSYCHOLOGY. 


A’ old philosopher is credited with the profound observa- 
tion that the true knowledge of the one original of all 
things, the one God of all, is the end of all speculation—réAos 
maons Oewpias. Most true it is that the intelligence of man is 
characteristically soaring and can never find rest till it reaches 
the very highest object of knowledge—the God over all. 
Equally true is it, on the other hand, that, by reason of the 
essential unity of all truth, no department of truth, no particu- 
lar object of knowledge, can be fully understood except as it is 
contemplated in the light of the source of all truth and of all 
being. The truth of God is thus at once the ground and the. 
crown of all true science and philosophy, its centre and its cir- 
cumference. The famous teaching of Malebranche “that we 
see all things in God,” however faulty its exposition and advo- 
cacy, enfolds a truth most profound and wide-reaching and as 
vital to true philosophy as to practical piety. There is reason 
to suspect that the agnosticism of recent times has its root not 
in reverence, nor yet in philosophic candor, but rather in devo- 
tion to system and scientific dogma. The infinity of God is, in- 
deed, beyond all human comprehension; to deny this is a con- 
tradiction in terms. It is yet equally sound philosophy as true 
orthodoxy in religion to hold, on the one hand, that the Al- 
mighty cannot be found out in his absolute perfection, that his 
greatness is unsearchable in its true boundlessness; and to 
maintain, on the other hand, that to know the only true God is 
the very life of man, whether as a mere intelligence or as a be- 
liever; and the degree of attainment in that knowledge meas- 
ures the spirit’s growth both in philosophy and in piety. No 
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duty is more imperative than the duty to know God: to know 
that he is, and what he is. Neither reason nor revelation for- 
bids or in any way discourages the reverent and docile study of 
any of the manifestations of God. His counsels finite wisdom 
may not be able to fathom, and there are secret things which 
belong to the Lord; but after all, what is revealed is authorita- 
tively declared to belong to his people forever. It savors more 
of superstition than of true piety to decry reverent studies of 
the works and ways of God, so far as manifested to men, on 
the ground that they are in any sense mysterious. So far as 
properly mysterious—that is, really secret—they are beyond 
the reach of rational investigation. So far as revealed they are 
not mysterious, and are therefore legitimate subjects of contem- 
plation and thought. 

We certainly cannot adopt the line that separates the works 
of God in nature and providence from his attributes and char- 
acter as the determining line between that which is the legiti- 
mate subject of our study and that which is not. We are express- 
ly taught, indeed, that these essential attributes, those which 
cannot be apprehended by the outward sense, but only by the 
rational intelligence—“ the invisible things of him,” “even his 
eternal power and Godhead”—are discerned and understood 
from his works, “ the things that are made.” 

Nor is the reverent study of the divine to be discouraged 
on the pretence of its being necessarily a vain and fruitless 
study, leading at best only to error and self-conceit, because all 
human knowledge is and must be anthropomorphic. There is a 
fatal paralogism lurking in this oracular imputation of anthro- 
pomorphism on all attempted knowledge of God. If it imply 
simply that our knowledge of God must be according to the 
laws and conditions of human thought—in other words, accord- 
ing to the nature and conditions of our knowing spirits—it is 
clearly a most harmless truism : verily, we can know only as we 
are made to know. Anthropomorphic knowledge is, in this 
sense, legitimate knowledge—true and worthy knowledge. But 
under this bald truism there seems to be concealed the implica- 
tion that, altho we may have in a legitimate use of our know- 
ing powers what we may call a true knowledge, still the ob- 
jects which we profess to know may be widely different in 
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themselves from what we esteem them to be—may be essentially 
different as known to God. But this is a downright impeach- 
ment of the honesty and truthfulness of the Creator, charging 
him with giving us lying faculties and impostures for realities. 
It is, in fact, sheer pyrrhonism that strikes at the possibility of 
knowledge to man—that either denies man’s claim to be a know- 
ing being or insists that all outer objects which present them- 
selves to his intelligence are cheats and illusions. No one in 
reason can maintain on any a@ prior? ground either that God 
cannot reveal himself—that is, cannot make himself knowable, 
yv@ortov as the apostle has it—or that man’s knowing na- 
ture is such as to be incapable of knowing him as thus revealed. 
Sir William Hamilton himself concedes everything when he 
avows that “ we know God according to the finitude of our fac- 
ulties;’”’ and, moreover, his famous teaching that the Infinite 
One cannot be known by the finite mind of man has been most 
abundantly shown to be a gross paralogism both in form and in 
substance. 

Inasmuch, then, as what is revealed to us of God may be 
known in the only true and worthy sense of what it is to know, 
rightly conducted speculation—that is, rational contemplation 
and reflection pursued in a reverent spirit, on the actual mani- 
festations of the divine existence and character—is at once our 
highest privilege and our highest duty, because it gives us the 
knowledge which more than that of all outer things vitally con- 
cerns us. 

There are two ways in which it is possible for God to make 
himself known to us: by the manifestation of himself through 
his works and ways, and by his own declarations concerning 
himself—through nature and providence and through verbal 
revelation. In the latter he expressly declares that he is a 
spirit, and this declaration will be found to be reiterated in the 
former—in the universe about us as it is constituted and as it 
moves or changes. 

What, then, is a spirit in its essential characteristics? What 
are the attributes which, as essential in the very notion of God 
as a spirit, we must ascribe to him, and which in all reverent 
thinking of him we should have in our thought? 
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SUMMARY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TEACHINGS. 


It will expedite our undertaking if we here in a very sum- 
mary way, and ina series of distinct propositions, present the 
teachings of psychological science, now, it is believed, established 
beyond reasonable controversy, so far as they bear upon our 
present object. 

I. Rational spirit is essentially activity—a power, a cause. 

II. As active it implies an object, every exercise being an in- 
teraction between agent or subject and object. The rational 
spirit thus in every exercise is both active and passive. 

III. The activity of the rational spirit is in three different 
forms or modes. The spirit has, in other words, three distinct 
functions which may with equal propriety be designated, either 
from the spirit itselfi—the subject or agent—or from the object 
which its action respects. These functions are: (1) The Intel- 
ligence, which, regarded on the active or subject side, that is on 
the side of the spirit itself, is the Faculty of the True, and re- 
garded on the object side is the Capacity of the True; (2) The 
Sensibility and the Imagination, the former being the passive 
and the latter the active side of the function, being respectively 
the Capacity and the Faculty of Form—or, as the Beautiful is 
the perfect in form, and this term has accordingly been accepted 
to denote the category generally of form, the Capacity and 
Faculty of the Beautiful; (3) The Will or the Capacity and 
Faculty of the Good. 

IV. These three functions, being only forms or modes of 
activity, are each alike endowed with power; the Intelligence, 
the Imagination, the Will, are equally in their very essence each 
a power. Even regarded as capacities, or passive, they are 
active natures affected by the objects with which they interact; 
every impression on the capacity, every address to it by the 
object engaging and determining the related faculty or form of 
activity. 

V. These functions are co-ordinate and complementary. One 
is not before the other, nor in rank inferior in essential nature ; 
they are alike and to an equal degree to be charactcrized as 
rational or spiritual in the highest import of these designations. 
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The three, moreover, complete or fill out the idea or notion of a 
rational spirit. There is no other function conceivable; and 
there can be norational spirit without each of them. 

VI. As functions of one and the same active being, they can 
never be entirely separated from one another. The rational 
spirit must in every exertion of its activity be intelligent, feeling 
or imaginative, and also willing or free. 

VII. The spirit may, however, in its specific exertions, give 
predominance to either function, so that a given specific act 
may be characterized as predominantly intelligent—as an act of 
intelligence—or as feeling, or as willing. In addition to this, it 
should be remarked that in contemplating any rational act or 
state, we may by our own power of abstraction direct our atten- 
tion upon either functional manifestation, excluding the others, 
altho actually present, from our view. 

VIII. The exactly analogous truths hold of the three several 
objects of spiritual activity—the true, the beautiful, and the 
good. They are co-ordinate and complementary in every such 
object. Nota real object can be conceived in which the three 
phases are not discernible ; while either may actually predomi- 
nate, and so characterize the specific experience; and, more- 
over, the mind’s power of abstraction may separate either for its 
own contemplation so as to make it for the time the exclusive 
object of attention. 


THE THREE FUNCTIONS OF RATIONAL ACTIVITY BELONG TO 
ALL SPIRIT—TO THE INFINITE AS TO THE FINITE. 

We now advance the proposition that these attributes and 
characteristics must belong to all rational spirits as such by 
virtue of their very being, it matters not how otherwise distin- 
guished from one another; must belong accordingly alike to 
God and man. 

Infinitude necessarily pertains only to an attribute—to a 
logical predicate, and can never in exact speech. be applied to a 
proper logical subject, as has been done in some recent discus- 
sions most illogically and sophistically. Moreover, and indeed 
consequently, the term always denotes degree or extent—quan- 
tity, never kind. An infinite intelligence, so far as intelligence, 
differs from a finite accordingly only in respect of degree and 
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extent. If language is used legitimately, if words are used to 
mean anything truly, the intelligence of God, altho infinite, 
is intelligence still, and has all the characteristics and rela- 
tions of intelligence as such. To talk of the divine intelligence, 
to talk of God as intelligent while insisting that such intelligence 
is not essentially the same as human intelligence, is the wildest 
absurdity. In like manner, if God is a spirit, he is, as such, a 
spirit in the same sense in which man is a spirit. Otherwise, the 
language is meaningless. Whatever of anthropomorphism there 
may be in this conception of God, there is none that mars the 
soundness of the proposition that, if truly a spirit, God is so far 
essentially just such a spirit as man, if man be truly a spirit. 
There may be an infinite reach of power, of knowledge, of 
capacity for communication with other beings, of plan and pur- 
pose beyond that in man; there may be all the difference that 
can rationally be imagined between a self-existent and a created 
being; still, if God is a spirit in any sense and in any truth, he 
is a spirit the same as the human spirit, as respects the attributes 
known to be essential to the nature of a spirit. 

The threefold functional attributes named, of intelligence, 
imagination or sensibility, and will, farther, we have found to 
be necessary factors in the idea of a spirit. Man, we have 
assumed from the settled teachings of psychological science, has 
these threefold functions; they exist together, co-ordinate and 
complementary, making up what we call the spiritual part in his 
complex nature. We now maintain that neither form of activity 
can be abstracted without destroying the very idea of a rational 
spirit. If we thus abstract intelligence, and so imagine a being 
with only the functions of form and of freedom, we have an 
imaginary being in reciprocating communications with other 
beings and objects, and exerting its activity on them, with no 
consciousness of its own feelings and purposes, and with no 
knowledge of the objects on which it acts, or of any effects pro- 
duced on them in its action. It is a very monster of fiction. 
It certainly lacks rationality, lacks responsibility, lacks per- 
sonality—all which attach to our idea of spirit. It is not rational, 
nor is it spirit; as much would digestion and respiration with- 
out circulation constitute an animal body. There cannot be 
rational activity without intelligence—without self-conscious- 
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ness and without knowledge of things without. Just so, if we 
abstract from this threefold functional nature the capacity and 
faculty of form—the sensibility and the imagination—that attri- 
bute of a spiritual nature by which it is able to communicate 
with other beings, to impress and receive impressions, and so 
suppose a being with only intelligence and will, we have a mon- 
ster of conception that can have no possibility of real existence. 
Intelligence is impossible without capacity of apprehending the 
object known; volition, purpose, choice, is equally inconceiva- 
ble without object to be brought into the apprehension ; knowl- 
edge is an utter impossibility without faith. Just so, once more, 
if we abstract from this threefoldness of function, free-will, 
leaving a being with only the functions of knowing and feeling, 
we have a conception equally impossible to be realized. At 
most, we have a mere machine, impressible and impressing and 
cognizant of itself and of objects around, active as essentially a 
power, but incapable of guiding or in any way controlling its 
movements—a mere purposeless machine. 

The conclusion is inevitable: God, if a spirit, possesses this. 
threefoldness of functional attribute, inherent in his very being 
or nature, constituting so far his very essence. There is this 
threefoldness of function necessarily to be recognized in his very 
nature, as antecedent to all going forth of his activity, the very 
ground and condition indeed of any spiritual activity. 


EITHER OF THESE RATIONAL FUNCTIONS MAY PREDOMI- 
NATE IN ANY SPECIFIC ACT. 

We have here to recognize the truth that, with this necessary 
threefoldness of function in the divine nature as a spirit, either 
of these functions may predominate and give character to any 
exertion of power or activity. This truth is brought to our 
knowledge in the study of the human spirit. In the first place, 
men, human spirits, differ widely in the degree in which they 
severally are endowed with these functions. One man is charac- 
terized for his intelligence: he is inquisitive and apprehensive 
and reflective; he is eager for knowledge, he is quick to observe 
and classify, he is as ready to infer principles from facts; while 
yet, the instances are familiar, he is wanting in sympathy, in im- 
agination, in taste, and is weak in purpose, hesitating, vacillating, 
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inefficient. Just so another is endowed with extraordinary sen- 
sibility, sympathetic, impressible, and also imaginative, com- 
municative, his whole soul moving in pleasing form and grace, 
while relatively deficient in learning and science and a weakling 
in plan and purpose. Stilla third may be endowed with extraordi- 
nary energy of will, ruling, leading, swaying, dominating. While 
bearing steadily in our thought that no rational spirit and no 
specific act or state of a rational spirit can possibly be without 
the concurrence of all these functions in some degree; that the 
man of feeling and every state of feeling have some measure of 
intelligence and freedom however weak and small relatively to 
this function of feeling; that the men of immense learning and 
science and every act of knowing have some degrees of sense and 
freedom; and that every man of strong will and every purpose 
and volition have something of the function of form and of 
knowledge ; still the truth remains that human spirits do in fact 
differ indefinitely in the relative degrees in which these several 
functional capabilities are possessed by them. 

Further, nothing is more common to our observation than 
that the same man at different times and on different occasions 
does call into exercise a single one of these functional activities 
.so predominantly as to give tothe act the character belonging to 
the particular function engaged. He may surrender himself at 
one time to feeling, to be simply impressed, without any recog- 
nizable reaction of intelligence or of determination and purpose. 
He may within certain limits give exclusive occasion for either — 
the active or the passive side of his nature,in the exercise of 
either function, as he may also for either of the several functions 
themselves. It is in perfect accordance with the most common 
observation, thus, that a man may give exclusive play to his 
imagination, keeping back his cognitive and his willing or pur- 
posive activity so faras allowed by the necessities of the organic 
law of his being; he may continue for an.hour, for hours, pre- 
dominantly even for days, or for his lifetime, this so far exclu- 
sive imaginative activity. He may busy himself with form and 
form alone, repressing truth or reality and withholding con- 
scious intentional or purposive determination to an indefinite 
degree within the limits stated. He may thus be said to live in 
the imagination; his whole activity engaged in the exercises of 
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this faculty. At another time the same man may give himself 
as exclusively to observation and reflection—to be the scholar, 
the man of science, the philosopher; or to planning, determin- 
ing, and executing—to be a leader, a master-spirit among men. 


THE MANIFESTATION OF EITHER OF THESE RATIONAL 
FUNCTIONS IS A MANIFESTATION OF PERSON. 

We advance now the further proposition that, in perfect ac- 
cordance with the familiar habits and laws of thought and with 
the familiar uses and principles of human speech, a rational spirit 
like man is entitled to be ranked as a person on the exercise of 
either one of these functions of spirit. The recognized presence 
of either intelligence, feeling, or will, in any case whatever, justifies 
us in recognizing a person in it, on the simple ground that each of 
these is an exclusive attribute ofa person. 

The activity of the Infinite One accordingly, if a real and 
veritable spirit, while it must be characterized in every specific 
exercise by each of the functions essential to a spirit—intelli- 
gence, feeling, will—may yet in accordance with the laws or at- 
tributes of a spiritual nature give such predominance to either 
one on a specific occasion as to overshadow or hide the others, so 
that there shall appear as the proper recognizable characteristic 
of the exercise only intelligence, or feeling, or will. Moreover, 
the recognition of such manifestation of either of these forms 
of functional exertion proves personality and justifies the asser- 
tion that a person is concerned in it. Still further, the separate 
representation of these several functional activities on different 
occasions, involving personality in each, does not forbid the pos- 
sibility of the supposition that they all belong to the same one 
being. 

Independently, therefore, of the manifestations by himself of 
the existence and attributes of God in nature and in revelation 
we are justified, if not in reason constrained, to presuppose, on 
entering upon our search after these manifestations and upon our 
investigation of them, that, if God is, and is a spirit, there must 
be a threefold distinction in his very nature admitting a specific 
exercise and manifestation which is properly characterized as 
tri-personal, inasmuch as such specific exercise may be marked 
by a predominance of either of these tri-personal functions. A 
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survey of these manifestations will justify this logical anticipa- 
tion. In prosecuting this survey it will of course be borne in 
mind that tri-personality as ascribed to a single being, whether 
man or God, can import only a threefoldness of essential 
attributes, either one of which may be manifested to the relative 
exclusion from view of the other two, and yet, as essential and 
peculiar to personality, must be admitted, when manifested, to 
indicate a person 


PROOFS OF TRI-PERSONALITY IN NATURE. 


In the constitution and ordering of the universe of beings 
around us we at once discover, what we have found in our 
own personal being, an activity, which as producing change we 
designate a power or energy or force, and in relation to the 
results we designate as cause. This activity, this energy or 
power or force, this cause, is all-pervasive. Not an atom of 
matter, not a particle of space is without this energy. Gravity, 
as one form of its exertion, is found wherever matter is found; 
and the philosophy of heathendom, unenlightened by any writ- 
ten word of revelation, recognized and grandly declared the 
truth that God is the source of life and action, even of rational 
life and activity—‘“ we are his offspring.” In the profounder 
and fuller expression of the apostle, it is “in him we live and 
move and have our being.” This energy is by philosophy and 
science alike recognized to be as immeasurable in intensity or 
degree as it is illimitable in extent. An infinite energy in the 
universe is with paltry exceptions accepted by all, by the un- 
believing equally as by the Christian. 

The specific exertions of this infinite energy, further, are 
everywhere characterized by the three essential attributes of 
what we understand by a spiritual nature, of what we designate 
a spirit. The order that pervades the universe of matter and 
mind, or, more technically, the congruousness in the relation- 
ships of parts to one another and to the whole of which they 
are parts, is at once the product and the object of intelligence. 
This order, this congruousness, this phase of being which we 
designate the true in it, is exclusively from and of intelligence 
as well as exclusively for it, so that intelligence acting in re- 
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spect to nature and the true in nature are exactly commen- 
surate as they are exact correlatives. Slowly, reluctantly, as 
with the throes of a most laborious parturition, and with the 
exultations that follow the sense of a marvellous achievement 
effected, modern science at last proclaims that the principle of 
the universe, scientifically or in relation to the intelligence, is 
Law—a grand, sublime, most significané truth, but approxi- 
mating most closely to a simple truism. For what is law, if at 
least we leave out of view as unhappily they seem inclined to 
do who are loudest in proclaiming the new attainment of 
science—if we leave out the notion of lawgiver implied in the 
very term—what is law but order, truth—the true—the con- 
gruous in thought between the universe and its parts? Gravi- 
tation, to take an exemplification of one form of this infinite 
energy, is a law, is perfect order, is exact congruousness of part 
with part and of part with the gravitating universe, is #he true in 
relation to this specific exertion of the infinite energy; and as 
law, as order, as the congruous and the true, is for the, intellect, 
not for the sense or the will. It is as such simply known, not 
felt ; it neither engages nor determines our free will. 

The interaction between all the parts of the universe, again, 
the action and reaction, the reciprocation of influence and im- 
pression between the parts, the universal sympathy and com- 
municativeness in giving and receiving, in modifying and being 
modified, which we technically recognize as coming under the 
category of the beautiful, that characteristic in all things by 
means of which they may communicate and receive communi- 
cation, which we call the form in things in distinction from the 
essence, is another property of this infinite energy discoverable 
in all, but peculiarly marking certain specific exercises or mani- 
festations of it. Everywhere we find this form in things; it 
belongs to an energy as shaping things, so that they recipro- 
cally impress and are impressed. The infinite energy displayed 
in the universe has this personal character, accordingly, that 
one of its functional modes is that of forms—active and recep- 
tive sense. . 

The infinite energy, once more, in specific exertions appears 
characterized as aiming, determining, intending, end-reaching, 
in other words, as will. There is not a manifestation of this 
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energy in the universe, material or spiritual, which does not 
bear this telic character. It marks all producing and all pro- 
ducts, all that is and all that comes to be, everything and every 
change. Every theory of the universe openly or covertly ad- 
mits this truth. The theory of fate implies a will-power, 
altho it treats it as irrational, that is without wisdom and 
without sympathy or love. So the theory of necessity implies 
a will as determining, executing, and reaching ends, but mis- 
takes for necessity the uniformity of perfect wisdom that 
guides ever to the best and highest ends, and must act in the 
same way, in the same conditions and for the same specific 
ends. The great fact that in nature and in history the infi- 
nite energy which disposes all things and all events is aiming, 
determining, end-seeking, is beyond question. 

Observation thus demonstrates the Infinite One, as actually 
present and acting in his boundless energy in the universe, to be 
characterized by these several functional attributes—intelligence, 
sense, will—which are inseparably conjoined as organic parts of 
the same one whole, while yet the one or the other may pre- 
dominate in any specific manifestation and so give character 
to it. 

Now each sfecific manifestation of this energy, character- 
ized on different occasions, respectively as intelligence or sense 
or will, or in the corresponding objective designation, as the 
true or the beautiful or the good, may with perfect propriety 
and truth be regarded as personal. Let us suppose, for illus- 
tration, a man who as nearly as we can conceive is pure intelli- 
gence, without sensibility or imagination and also without will, 
—mere dry unfeeling, purposeless intellect. The universe is, to 
him as he contemplates it, merely order or law, merely the 
congruous, merely the true. He recognizes an energy, an infi- 
nite energy, but it is purely intellectual. It is impossible that 
he should not judge this energy, as he judges his own exerted 
energy, to be personal, the attribute and so the sign and proof 
of a personal being. He would to himself and every other 
dry intellect like himself properly and truly represent this 
being, thus acting simply as intelligence, to be a person. Sup- 
pose now another man as exclusively a man of sensibility and 
imagination looking out upon the universe. He would meet 
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only manifestations of an infinite energy everywhere as forms, 
fitted not to stir the intellect, but to engage the sense, to 
enthrall with its beauty. As he recognizes himself, altho but 
a subject of sense, yet to be a person, he could not untruth- 
fully denominate this energy as personal: he would properly 
declare this being, putting forth an infinite energy in forms of 
beauty, to be a person. Suppose, still further, a third, who is 
as fully characterized by his determining and executing energy, 
and is conscious, as far as may be, of his being only such a 
force, meeting other like force or forces without him, so that 
all nature and history to him should be only determining and 
end-seeking and end-reaching ; he in his turn, recognizing him- 
self to be a will-power and as such to be a person, would de- 
nominate this being, willing and determining and effecting in 
the universe, to be also and equally a person. 

We should have, thus, as the legitimate conclusions from 
these several relationships to natural things and events three 
infinite persons which would naturally be named in a threefold 
way: in one case, for instance, Wisdom ; in the second, Love; in 
the third, Authority. Suppose a fourth with these several 
functions of spirit in equipoise to receive these several conclu- 
sions and denominations respecting the Infinite One ; he would 
regard them as equally true, equally legitimate, equally natu- 
ral. And to make himself intelligible in his communings 
with them he would naturally speak sometimes of the Infinite 
One as the Divine Wisdom, sometimes as the Divine Love, 
sometimes as the Divine Authority ; and yet we can see he might 
without difficulty conceive ever of but one person who accord- 
ing to the dictates of the occasion might be designated from 
either personal function. To him the Infinite One would be in 


a legitimate sense tri-personal while yet absolutely one and the 
same being. 


SCRIPTURAL TEACHINGS. 


Turning now to the manifestations which God has made of 
himself in proper revelation, and contemplating them in a 
spirit of simple docility as also with becoming reverence, we 
shall find that the anticipations prompted by what we know of 
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our own spiritual nature and the clear corroborations of these 
anticipations in what we observe in nature and providence, 
have in this written revelation an ample support and confir- 
mation. 

1. God ts one—a Spirit that knows, feels, and wills. 

We find there affirmed abundantly and emphatically that 
the God of the Bible is one God. It is also as clearly taught 
that he is a spirit. It is recorded in equal clearness and ful- 
ness that there are in the Divine nature these three functions 
of intelligence, feeling, and will. His is infinite wisdom and 
knowledge—the infinite Intelligence. He is described as “a 
God of knowledge,” “‘who knoweth the secrets of the heart,” 
“knoweth all things,” “his understanding [intelligence] is in- 
finite.” It is equally declared that “God is Love,” “gracious 
and full of compassion,” “the earth is full of his mercy;” in 
communication with his creatures, “revealing the things that 
concern him even to babes;” affected by men, “angry with 
the wicked every day,” “taking pleasure in them that fear 
him,” “joying over them ;” and reciprocally impressing them, 
“satisfying the longing soul,” allowing to his servants “fellow- 
ship with the Father and the Son.” He is moreover declared 
to be a being that wills, that determines, that purposes, that 
accomplishes, that rules and governs and disposes. He is free 
and sovereign: “ what his soul desireth, even that he doeth;” 
“he hath done whatsoever he pleased ;” “ declaring the end from 
the beginning and from ancient times the things that are not 
yet done, saying, ‘My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my 
pleasure ;’” his “is the purpose that is purposed upon the whole 
earth ;” he is “the blessed and only Potentate.”” These are but 
scattered instances of the teachings of the Bible setting forth 
these several functional attributes of the Deity. Revelation, 
then, is in perfect accord with psychology and with natural the- 
ology in ascribing to the Infinite Spirit the three functions essen- 
tial to rational spirit as spirit of intelligence, sensibility, and will. 

No imputation of anthropomorphism here can shake this 
position. That the scriptural representations of the Divine 
nature are essentially changed from the truth and reality in 
order to bring them within the capacity of human thought is 
an assumption as intrinsically unsound as it is without reasona- 
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ble ground. If these representations are veritable representa. 
tions at all, and are not nonsense and a cheat, they are repre- 
sentations of something real, some fact or truth; and if not 
representations of these particular facts and truths in the Divine 
nature, of actual thoughts and feelings and purposes, it is be- 
yond the power of man to guess what they are; they are in 
fact utterly illusive. But, further, these verbal revelations are 
in exact correspondence with the manifestations of the Divine 
attributes in nature and history. Unless, then, human thought 
is utterly untrustworthy, these three constituents of all spirit 
are actual attributes of God. 

2. The Scriptures designate God by distinctive names denoting 
this tri-functional nature. 

We find in the Scriptures three distinct appellations of the 
Godhead, and these appellations are determined from the three- 
fold mode of activity or of function proper to rational spirit. 
When thus God is represented in the Scriptures as manifesting 
himself predominantly and characteristically in the functional 
activity of will, he is denominated the Father; when appearing 
in the function of form, that is as medium of communication 
with other beings, he is denominated the Son; and when ap- 
pearing characteristically in the function of intelligence or the 
faculty of the True, he is denominated the Holy Spirit. 

Let us keep steadily in view, as we proceed, the positions 
already taken: (1) That all spirits, insofar as spirits, whether 
finite or infinite or however otherwise differing from one an- 
other, are real energies with the three co-ordinate and comple- 
mentary functions that have been named; (2) That in specific 
exertions of energy, either one of these functions may predomi- 
nate and give character to the manifestation, altho in fact 
never unaccompanied with the others, being but functional 
parts of the same one organic whole; and (3) That human 
thought and human speech recognize the perfect propriety of 
designating such a specific manifestation so characterized as 
personal, each of these functions being a proper attribute of 
personality. 

In examining now the actual teachings of the word of God, 
we find, first, that there is in the Godhead something that war- 
rants a threefold designation by the three conjoined denomina- 
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tions of Father, Son, and Spirit; as in the baptismal formula 
and in the formula of the benediction. These, it will be noted, 
are personal designations. The names are names of persons. 
There is then scriptural warrant for recognizing some kind of a 
true tri-personality in the nature of the One God. We have 
seen how, in accordance with the customary modes of thought 
and uses of language among men, such a tri-personality is per- 
fectly congruous with a veritable unity of being. 

In the next place, the Scriptures expressly characterize the 
Father as Will, the Son as Form, and the Spirit as Truth. The 
Father is identified with Jehovah: “I will declare the decree 
[the purpose of redemption under a mediatorial kingdom in the 
counsels of eternity]; the LORD [Jehovah] hath said unto me: 
Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.” The name 
of Jehovah, further, is assumed by God because of its being 
significant of sovereignty—of supremacy of rule, of will. Here, 
to use the words of Delitzsch, “ God gives to the meaning of his 
own mysterious name [Jehovah] the will, which wills itself and 
determines itself, as the root.” By making himself known to 
Moses under this name, God signified to him that his special 
relationship to the people of Israel thereafter was to be charac- 
terized by sovereignty of rule. He appeared to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob, as he declares, in the comprehensive at- 
tribute of power, “by the name of God Almighty,” and was not 
known to them by this his name of Jehovah; that is, in the 
more specific way of authority or rule. God in the character- 
istic manifestation of himself as will, as supreme, sovereign 
will, is thus in the Scriptures denominated Jehovah. 

In like manner, the Scriptures declare the Son to be the 
Form of God. He is, thus, “the image of the invisible God ;” 
“the brightness of his glory and the express image of his per- 
son;” “in the form of God ;” the outward manifestation, as it is 
said, “in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead dodily.” 

Once more, the Scriptures declare the Holy Ghost to be the 
“Spirit of Truth ;” he is indeed the Truth itself—‘“ the Spirit is 
Truth.” The name Paraclete, Comforter, given him by our 
Lord indicates his official character as minister of truth. 

In perfect accordance with these representations of the dis- 
tinctive functional characteristics of the Father, Son, and Holy 
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Ghost respectively, the Scriptures ascribe distributively the 
several operations of the Infinite Energy to one or the other as 
thus denominated according as these operations are respectively 
characterized by Will, or Feeling, or Intelligence. If God is 
represented as exerting will, putting forth purpose, decree, 
exercising authority and rule, he is designated as Jehovah— 
the Father; if in relationships of interaction with other beings, 
he is designated as the Son; and if specifically and function- 
ally as Intelligence or in relation to the True, he is designated 
as the Spirit, the Holy Ghost. 

Purposing is thus exclusively ascribed to the Father— 
Jehovah. It is Jehovah who says: “As I have purposed, so 
shall it stand;” “I have purposed it, and will not repent.” It 
is Jehovah who is represented as having “purposed upon 
Egypt ;” “The Lord of Hosts hath purposed ;’ “His pur- 
poses that he hath purposed against the inhabitants of Teman.” 
In accordance with this in the New Testament it is God the 
Father to whom choice and purpose and will are ascribed in 
distinction from the Son and Spirit. Thus: “ Blessed be the 
God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed 
us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ, ac- 
cording as he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of 
the world, that we should be holy and without blame before 
him in love; having predestinated us unto the adoption of 
children by Jesus Christ to himself according to the good plea- 
sure of his will; . . . having made known unto us the 
mystery of his will according to his good pleasure which he 
hath purposed in himself, . . . according to the purpose of 
him who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will.” 
The Father—Jehovah—decrees the mediatorial decree, as already 
noted. The Father sends, the Son is sent: “the living Father 
hath sent me,” says Christ. Christ isthe servant whom Jehovah 
has chosen. So the Holy Ghost “ proceedeth from the Father.” 

In like manner the offices specially attributed to the Son are 
those pertaining to communication of being with being—to the 
psychological function of form. It is the Son by whom the 
Godhead. and also the will of God, that is the Father, are mani- 
fested. ‘‘No man hath seen God at any time; the only begot- 
ten Son, which isin the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
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him.” The Son is set forth as “the image of the invisible 
God:” “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” He is 
the medium of communication : “ the one mediator ;” the Logos, 
or outward expression of the Godhead; the bodily manifesta- 
tion of God, through whom God's creating will, as also his 
providential and gracious purpose, is carried out and executed ; 
“by whom are all things ;” “ by whom God made the worlds ;” 
“‘by whom all things consist.” He is the only medium of access 
to God: “ No man cometh to the Father but by me.” He is, 
above all and characteristically, the suffering God ; it is “ he that 
hath suffered.” So it is his office to exemplify the divine ideal 
to man, to be the perfect model and pattern. 

The characteristic offices, once more, attributed to the Holy 
Ghost are those pertaining to the psychological function of the 
Intelligence as the correlative subject of the True. As “the 
Spirit of Truth,” he “searches all things:” he is the spirit of 
knowledge—“ The things of God knoweth no man, but the 
Spirit of God:” he is the teacher—“ He will guide you into all 
truth;” “The Holy Ghost shall teach you :” the spirit of pro- 
phetic truth and utterance—“ the Spirit of God came upon him 
and he prophesied among them ;” “Zacharias was filled with 
the Holy Ghost and prophesied ;” “Holy men of old spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost ;” “it was revealed unto 
him by the Holy Ghost ;” the prophet Agabus “ signified by the 
Spirit :” he is the spirit that works conviction—“ he will reprove 
the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment :” he is 
the witness-bearer—“ the Spirit itself beareth witness:” he per- 
forms his office-work of sanctifier through the truth—“ through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” 

It is most obvious from this survey of the leading passages 
in the revealed Scriptures bearing upon the distinctive offices 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, that these offices 
respectively correspond exactly with the tri-personal functions of 
will, sense and imagination, and intelligence. There is nothing 
that will be found contradictory to these teachings elsewhere in 
the Scriptures, if it be borne in mind that any given manifestation 
of God may be represented here as of the Father, there as of 
the Son, elsewhere still as of the Spirit, according as the parti- 
cular design in the representation points to the one or the other 
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of these functions all of which, as organic parts of the same 
whole of being, must concur in every manifestation. The Father 
in one view may thus in another view be the Son or the Spirit. 

There are several passages calling here for distinct considera- 
tion, as showing how, without at all destroying this tri-personal 
distinction but rather strongly confirming it, the same divine 
being is at one point denominated in one way and at another 
point in another way. The apparent contradiction is solved in 
the light of this distinction. In these passages we have theoph- 
anies in which at one point in the transaction it is the “angel of 
Jehovah,” “the angel of God,” who appears and speaks, and at 
another it is Jehovah himself or God himself. Thus in Gen. 
xxii. 15 it is said, “the angel of the Lord called unto Abraham ;” 
_while in the next verse he is identified with Jehovah: “by 
myself have I sworn, saith the Lord.” So “the angel of God 
spake” unto Jacob declaring himself to be God himself: “1 am 
the God of Bethel.” We find the same mode of representation 
elsewhere. The angel of Jehovah appears to Moses; God 
speaks. 


PROOF FROM THE REVEALED STAGES IN THE MANIFESTATIONS 
OF GOD TO MAN. 


We have a strong independent confirmation of the correct- 
ness of this exposition of the scriptural teaching as to the tri- 
personality of the Godhead —that it is grounded upon the 
threefoldness of function recognized as pertaining to the very 
essence of rational spirits—in the revealed unfolding of the 
Deity to man by clearly distinguishable stages. It was the 
general attribute of power in which God began his special reve- 
lations of himself to his chosen people. Thus to Abraham he 
declared: “I am the Almighty God.” He revealed himself 
next to Moses in the attribute of authority signified by the 
name—Jehovah—then specially chosen out of his diverse deno- 
minations: ‘God spake unto Moses and said unto him, I am the 
Lord [Jehovah]; and I appeared unto Abraham and unto Isaac 
and unto Jacob by the name of God Almighty; but by my 
name Jehovah was I not known to them.” In the prophetic 
vision accorded to Moses’ request that he might be shown the 
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divine glory, the form of God, or perhaps the fullest and 
clearest possible manifestation of the Godhead, it was signi- 
fied that in the coming future God would manifest himself 
more signally in the attribute of love—of sympathy and com- 
munion: “the Lord passed by before him and proclaimed the 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious.” The Godhead, 
the Godhead as Will, he thus taught Moses, was in some coming 
time to appear characteristically as mercy and grace—the very 
character ever given to the Son. Then, still further, we learn 
particularly from the New Testament Scriptures that the revela- 
tion of the Godhead specially and characteristically as the Spirit 
of Truth was to follow the dispensation through the Son. 

These stages of the unfolding by God of himself begin thus, 
first, with the attribute of power, which is the very essence of 
all rational spirit, and as such must pervade every functional 
manifestation of a spiritual nature; it is followed by the primary 
functional attribute of authority or will; which again is followed 
by the attribute of love—medium of communion, impressing 
and impressible; and this, finally, by the attribute which has to 
do with truth—the Spirit of Truth—the Intelligence. 


SUPPORT FROM CHRISTIAN THINKERS OF DIFFERENT TIMES. 


That the Tri-personality of the Godhead has its seat somehow 
in the psychological threefoldness of function in the rational 
spirit seems to have been impressed very extensively on the 
minds of leading Christian thinkers and biblical scholars from 
ancient times down to the present. That they should have 
failed to satisfy the mass of believers generally is not strange, 
since such a satisfactory exposition must be impossible 
except on the condition of a matured psychology. The objec- 
tive enumeration of mental phenomena—the true, the beautiful, 
and the good—was, indeed, generally received in the earliest 
times of Christianity ; but its correspondence with the subjective 
enumeration of the present time—the intelligence, the sensibility, 
and the will—has been only of recent recognition. Moreover, 
the modern psychological treatment of the sensibility has been 
vague and unsatisfactory. Not till the sensibility and the imag- 
ination should be recognized as the passive and active phases 
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respectively of the one function of form, could the psychological 
exposition of the scriptural Trinity in the Godhead easily be 
accepted. On this matured teaching of psychological science— 
that the three functions of knowing, feeling, and choosing have 
their exact correspondences in their respective objects, the true, 
the beautiful, and the good; and that they are true and exact 
co-ordinates and complementaries in relation to one another 
constituting the entire functional nature of the spirit—such a psy- 
chological exposition of the scriptural Trinity can be securely 
grounded, and it may be added on this teaching alone. 

Of the more ancient theologians treating of this subject may 
be cited Augustine, who gave divers psychological expositions 
of the Trinity; as memory, intelligence, will; also, as mind 
(mens), intellect, will; still further, as being, willing, knowing: 
also Gregory of Nyssa, a contemporary of Augustine, who ex- 
pounded it as spirit, word, mind (ous). 

Of modern theologians may be cited Mr. Baxter, who dis- 
tinguished the three persons in the Godhead respectively as 
wisdom or understanding, power, and love; Dr.. Watts, who 
represents the Logos as the wisdom of God and the Holy Spirit 
as the divine power ; Delitzsch, who in his “ Biblical Psychology,” 
after expounding the life of the spirit as a threefold unity of 
will, thought, and experience, represents in accordance with this 
exposition the process of the Divine Trinity in the forms (1) of 
the will, (2) of thought and knowledge, and (3) of experience ; Dr. 
Shedd in his “ History of Christian Dogmatics,” who says: “‘ The 
necessary conditions of self-consciousness in the finite spirit fur- 
nish an analog to the doctrine of the Trinity and go to prove 
that trinity in unity is necessary to self-consciousness in the God- 
head.” Similarly Phillips Brooks in his “ Influence of Jesus” 
observes: “In the constitution of humanity we have the fairest 
written analog and picture of the Divine Existence.” ° 

The exposition of the meaning and nature of the Divine Tri- 
personality, thus supported by the recent psychological teaching, 
by the representations of Scripture, as well as by theological in- 
terpreters of high authority, and, as is believed, obnoxious to no 
destructive criticism, must, if accepted as true, be also accepted 


as of the utmost significance and moment to religious belief and 
practice. 
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It helps to the removal of some serious difficulties in the way 
of accepting the prevalent theological doctrine of a tri-personal 
God. It explains thus how the term ferson is legitimately ap- 
plied to these several functional manifestations of the Godhead. 
It explains how the Son should be represented as inferior and 
subject to the Father in perfect consistency with the taught 
equality of one with the other: the willis the logical primitive of 
all specific spiritual functional activity, and in this aspect is 
rightly viewed as superior and sovereign, as the Father in rela- 
tion to the Son. It explains how it is that we have the three 
dispensations succeeding one another as the Scriptures represent 
them: the first, of authority and rule, as that of the Father— 
Jehovah ; the second, of love and mercy, that of the Son; and 
the third and last, of the truth, that of the Spirit. It enables us 
to understand more fully the relationships between these dispen- 
sations and their significance to each other, as well as thus to 
enter more fully into the design and import of each, and the 
reasons in the divine counsels for this precise order of manifes- 
tation. It sheds a new, and with advancing reflection will 
continue to shed an ever-increasing, light on the office and min- 
istry of the Son in the great scheme of redemption. The whole 
conception of the nature and office of the Son in redemption, it 
is believed, will be greatly helped in the light of this exposition. 
So, too, the conception of the office of the Holy Ghost, as em- 
phatically the Spirit of Truth, will be at once more exactly de- 
fined and more clearly and fully opened. Indeed the whole 
scriptural representation of the respective offices of the several 
persons in the sacred Trinity must receive a fuller and truer 
light from it. 

This exposition of the Divine Tri-personality, it would seem, 
should tend to bring into accord orthodox Trinitarianism and 
evangelical Unitarianism. On both sides, tri-theism is with like 
earnestness disowned; on both sides, it is held that divine 
manifestations are characterized in the Scriptures as being 
respectively those of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
The difficulty has been that Tri-personality has been pressed by 
one side, so as to seem to the other to involve threefoldness of 
being; and on the other, the unity of the divine nature has 
been urged so vigorously as to seem to throw doubt on the 
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scriptural representations concerning the divine nature in the 
Son and the Spirit. In actual discussion Trinitarianism has 
been at times driven to take refuge in weak nescience, and try 
to satisfy itself and its opponents with the plea that the divine 
nature is incomprehensible to man, that there are mysteries in 
the Infinite unfathomable to the finite intelligence, forgetting 
that if there were any force in the plea there was a sad mistake 
in ever undertaking to put forth any dogma respecting the 
nature of God. Unitarianism, on the other hand, in its de- 
fences, could only emphasize the scriptural affirmations of the 
unity of God and insist that as Jehovah was positively de- 
clared to be God, there could be no room for allowing proper 
deity to the Son and the Spirit, and therefore that all the 
threefoldness recognized in God must be only modal, occasional, 
or purely rhetorical. But if the view we have taken be correct,’ 
these opposing opinions may be brought into harmony. There 
is emphatically one only God. He is, however, a spirit, and as 
a spirit must have the threefold functional chasacter of all 
rational spirit. The.trinity in the Godhead is, therefore, in the 
very nature of God and logically before all manifestation of 
himself, before all putting forth of the divine energy. The 
exercise predominantly of either function, possible in any 
specific act, characterizes the act as one of knowing, feeling, 
or choosing, which, as it still carries with it all the functions of 
the same organic being, altho relatively in different degrees 
of prominence, may legitimately be characterized as personal 
and be denominated in the respective cases by the personal 
distinctions of Father, Son, and Spirit. Moreover, in the 
economy of redemption, that is in all God’s dealings with man, 
there is a clear and satisfactory reason apparent why the Father 
as the characteristic impersonation of will and purpose should 
have priority to be succeeded in their order by the Son and the 
Spirit as the characteristic impersonations of the other two 
functions of the divine nature. Every true theist may consist- 
ently accept such a tri-personal functional expression of the 
divine energy. If he accede to the established truths of 
psychology respecting rational spirit, he cannot indeed with- 
hold such acceptance. Monotheism is thus necessitated under 
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the guidance of a true psychology to accept the doctrine of the 
Divine Tri-personality. 

May the good time soon come when all believers in the One 
God, who is the Creator and Sovereign of all, shall unitedly 
subscribe to the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, the one God over all, blessed forever! 


HENRY N. Day. 





PERSONALITY AND LAW—THE DUKE OF 
ARGYLL. 


T is now sixteen years since the Duke of Argyll published 
“The Reign of Law.” In the preface to that work there 
was an intimation that the subject might be further pursued at 
some future time. That has now been done. In ten successive 
articles, or chapters, on “The Unity of Nature,” published in 
the Contemporary Review, and soon to be gathered into a vol- 
ume, we have a sequel to that work of great ability and value. 
By these works the Duke has laid his contemporaries and 
those who shall come after under an obligation it would be dif- 
ficult to estimate. ‘The Reign of Law” was published oppor- 
tunely. Physical science had achieved great triumphs both as 
science and as subservient to the practical purposes of life. In 
view of this, not her special devotees alone, but all right-think- 
ing men were exultant. In the deeper insight into Nature, and 
in the more efficient and wider control of her forces, they found 
new stimulus to inquiry and an added dignity to life. But in 
connection with this, and deriving prestige from it, there had 
come in a materialistic philosophy, shrouding in twilight, if not 
extinguishing, the hope of a future life, tending to lower the 
tone of morality, and changing the benignant aspect of law into 
the sternness and rigidity of fate. Every physical event was 
under law. Law was fixed, settled, uniform. It must be to be 
law. There was, therefore, under the reign of law thus viewed, 
an order of events that was a barrier to prayer, and that no will 
could change. At this juncture it was an unspeakable relief to 
many to be shown that events are brought about, not by a sin- 
gle force or law, but by a combination and adjustment of forces 
not only admitting but requiring the interposition of purpose 
and will, and that this rigidity, this inflexibility and absolute 
uniformity of law, is the very feature of it that makes the whole 
system of laws capable of being adjusted by will and flexible to 
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its purposes. This the Duke showed in “The Reign of Law” 
with great beauty and amplitude of illustration, and with a 
clearness that left no room for doubt. Scope was thus given to 
freedom, and a way was opened for an answer to prayer not 
only, but for an answer without a miracle. 

Another concomitant and outgrowth of the materialistic com- 
bined with the scientific movement was a denial of purpose in 
Nature as reached by contrivance. The question here involved 
is fundamental; for if purpose reached by contrivance cannot 
be found in Nature, man has no data on which to base the belief 
of an Intelligence and a Will back of Nature. 

In discussing this question the Duke showed that contrivance 
for the accomplishment of purpose is a necessity that arises out 
of the immutability of Natural Forces, and that the whole order 
of Nature is one vast system of contrivance by which the un- 
changeable demands of Law are met and satisfied. As a part of 
this discussion we have an investigation of “the machinery of 
flight,” than which there is nothing of the kind in the language 
more original and beautiful. 

But ample as is the exposition of contrivance in Nature, 
and satisfactory as it must be to those who admit it to be con- 
trivance, perhaps a word may be added to meet the sceptical 
attitude of those who deny that. That there should be such 
denial on the part of any who study Nature is surprising, since 
purpose and contrivance, or that which simulates them, are the 
only stimulus and guide in such study. We study Nature for 
the thought that is in it. If we deny to it thought as revealed 
in contrivance and purpose, it means nothing, and can no more 
be studied than a book that means nothing.’ That there are in 
Nature numberless instances of what would be contrivance if ar- 
ranged by man no one can doubt. No definition of a contri- 
vance can be framed that these will not satisfy. The question 
then is, and the only question, Have we a right to regard these 
arrangements as caused bya Being having Intelligence and Will 
analogous to our own? This we naturally believe. If it be 
not so, language is falsely constructed, for, as the Duke has 
shown, those who deny it are constantly obliged to use language 
that implies it. If it be not so, if these marvellous appearances 
of purpose and contrivance are mere semblances, then Nature 
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herself is constructed on the principle of falsehood. It would 
be interesting, if there were space, to trace this phase of scep- 
ticism to its source. 

Passing to his papers on “The Unity of Nature,” we find 
the Duke carrying over the universality of Law as an element of 
that Unity. In doing this he shows the extent of the unity, 
involving as it does the interaction of light and heat and gravi_ 
tation, which seem to pervade all space, and the adjustment of 
these, together with that of the substances of Nature with their 
chemical laws, to the demands of organic and sensitive life. He 
shows, in opposition to the agnostics, that man has power to 
attain valid knowledge on these subjects, and still that he is no 
exception to the unity of Nature because of this, or because of 
his capacity, denied to the brutes, of improvement as a race. 
He does show, however, that man is an exception to that unity 
by his capacity of retrogression or development downwards, 
and by the fact of such development. “That,” he says in his 
sixth paper, “which is rarely exceptional, and indeed absolutely 
singular in man, is the persistent tendency of his development 
to take a wrong direction.” He shows,'as Whatély had shown 
before him, that man could not have been originally a savage ; 
and in treating of the history of religion he makes it clear that 
“the famous generalization by Comte of the four necessary 
stages in the history of religion” is baseless. Instead of the 
order fetishism, polytheism, monotheism, and then Comtism, he 
shows that monotheism was first. 

Round each of the points above mentioned, as well as others 
treated of, strong interest gathers at the present time. In the 
discussion of these we are struck with the clearness of the state- 
ments made, and with the ample equipment of knowledge in 
natural history, in physics, in historical research, and in mental 
and moral science that reveals itself as it is needed. We ad- 
mire also the uniform candor manifested towards those of oppos- 
ing views, and the modesty which led the Duke to say, in the 
preface to his papers on the Unity of Nature which he proposes 
to publish in a volume, “ The publication of it as a series of 
articles in this Review, before its final appearance as a volume, 
will afford me, I hope, the advantage of hearing and of seeing 
what may be said and written of its errors or of its deficiencies.” 
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In accordance with the above suggestion, and recognizing 
fully the great service done by these works, we venture to in- 
quire whether the relation of Personality to Law, constantly in- 
volved in the discussion, is rightly given—whether the theory of 
the reign of natural law and of the unity of Nature is not so 
carried out as to trench, not avowedly, but logically and really, 
on the sphere and prerogatives of personality. 

In doing this we first notice the chapter on “ The Supernatu- 
ral,” and the conception of that that runs through both works. 
Of the relation of man to Nature there are two distinct con- 
ceptions. These are clearly seen and distinctly stated by the 
Duke. In his first paper on the Unity of Nature he says: “ And 
of this unity we who see it, and think of it, and speak of it—we 
are a part. In body and in mind we belong to it, and are in- 
cluded in it.” That is one view. Of this he says, “It is more 
easy to admit this as a general proposition than really to see it 
as a truth and to accept all the consequences it involves. The 
habitual attitude of our thoughts is certainly not in accordance 
with it.” We have here an admission which involves a strong 
presumption against his proposition. But he goes on to say, 
and this gives the other view, “ We look on ‘ Nature’ as some- 
thing outside of us—something on which we can look down, or 
to which we can look up, according to our mood; but in any 
case as something in which we are exceptions, and which we can 
and ought to regard from an external point of view.” That it 
is natural for us thus to regard nature as “something outside of 
us” he admits still more distinctly in his fifth paper. He says, 
“We are all quite accustomed to think of man as not belonging 
to Nature at all—as the one thing or being which is contradis- 
tinguished from Nature. This is implied in the commonest use 
of language, as when we contrast the works of man with the 
works of Nature. The same idea is almost unconsciously in- 
volved in language which is intended to be strictly philosophi- 
cal, and in the most careful utterances of our most distinguished 
scientific men.” This he says. He also says that there is no 
other objection to the definition of the Supernatural given by 
Dr. Bushnell, which includes man, “than that it rests upon a 
limitation of the terms ‘ Nature’ and ‘natural’ which is very 
much at variance with the sense in which they are commonly 
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understood.” The following is the definition by Dr. Bushnell as 
quoted in “The Reign of Law:” “That is supernatural, what- 
ever it be, that is either not in the chain of natural cause and 
effect, or which acts on the chain of cause and effect in Nature 
from without the chain.” Here the distinction between the 
natural and supernatural is clearly drawn. According to this 
Nature is to be regarded as a system of uniformities within 
which there is no self-determination, no original causation, and 
no freedom. This, we venture to say, is the conception of Na- 
ture in fhe minds of most men, and any definition of it that 
would include a power of self-determination, or of original causa- 
tion, or of acting from without upon its ongoing as a chain of 
cause and effect would be more at variance with what is com- 
monly understood by the word Nature than one which would 
exclude man so far as he is free and is an original cause. In- 
deed, the conception of freedom, and that of subjection to 
natural law so as to be within the chain of cause and effect, are 
incompatible. The one thing which gives Nature its value as a 
basis of experience is its uniformity. No matter what the cause 
of this may be, it is independent of the human will, and the 
movement assumes to us the aspect of necessity. The condi- 
tions being given, the element of a uniformity that is independ- 
ent of the human will is that which is essential to our concep- 
tion of a Nature. Back of that there may be what is called 
necessity, or fate, or the Divine Will, but let there be an abso- 
lutely uniform ongoing, having, or seeming to have, its cause 
within itself, and we have what constitutes our conception of a 
Nature. We have what we need as a basis for experience, and 
for the responsible action of a free being. 

What the Duke would include within Nature we do not pre- 
‘cisely know. Failing to draw at the point of self-determination 
and freedom the only line that can be drawn between Nature 
and the supernatural, we sometimes find him, as near the close 
of his fourth paper, assigning to man a power over Nature which 
we should call supernatural. He says, “ Nor can there be any 
doubt as to what are the supreme faculties of the human mind. 
The power of initiating changes in the order of Nature and of 
shaping them to the noblest ends—this, in general terms, may 
be said to include or involve the whole of them.” Again, in 
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“The Reign of Law,” p. 279, we find him virtually denying, as 
it seems to us, the possibility of freedom. He says, “If these 
conclusions be true, it follows that, whether as regards that in 
which Force in itself consists, or as regards the conditions under 
which Force is used, it need not surprise us if in passing from 
the material world to the world of Mind we see that Law, in 
the same sense, prevails in the phenomena of both.” Once 
more, we find him, as in his third paper, using language in re- 
gard to Nature which would not only include within it intelli- 
gences superior to man, but would seem to include God himself, 
and so be pantheistic. He says, ‘“ We have been created, or— 
if any one likes the phrase better—we have been ‘ evolved;’ 
not, however, out of nothing, nor out of confusion, nor out of 
lies, but out of ‘ Nature,’ which is but a word for the sum of 
all existence—the source of all order, and the very ground of 
all truth—the fountain in which all fulness dwells.” It was not 
meant so, but if this be not an identification of God with Na- 
ture, what would be? But finally, and naturally enough, we 
find him so troubled with the word supernatural that he wishes 
it banished from the language, and gives his reasons. He says, 
“Tt would be well if this word were altogether banished from 
our vocabulary.” This is a perilous assertion for one to make 
respecting a word so domiciled in the language who says a little 
farther on of human speech that it is “ that sure record of the 
deepest metaphysical truths.” His reasons, however, are, that 
“Tt assumes that we know all that ‘ Nature’ contains, and that 
we can pronounce with certainty on what can and what cannot 
be found there. Or else it assumes that nature is limited to 
purely physical agencies, and that our own mind is a power and 
agency wholly distinct from these.” Certainly it does assume 
that we can know, not all that can be found in nature, but what 
can mot be found there. And that we do know. We know that 
self-determination and freedom, and moral character, cannot be 
found in what is commonly called “ Nature,” and no confusion 
could be greater than would come from an attempt to blend the 
two. Nor does it assume that Nature is limited to purely phy- 
sical agencies, or that the mind is a power and agency wholly 
distinct from these. As has been said, the essential idea of 


“Nature” is uniformity from a cause independent of the human 
13 
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will. Hence “ Nature” may, and does, come up into mind and 
find a sphere there as well as in matter, since we have in that, 
uniformities or laws, as those of Association. Universally, so 
far as there are uniformities in mind not dependent on its own 
choice, it has a nature, and is subject to laws analogous to phy- 
sical laws. That man as a whole has more often been regarded 
as a part of Nature istrue. This has been from his complex 
nature, and because he is so to so great an extent. All that is 
below him is within Nature. He is a partaker of that. If we 
make, as in “The Outline Study of Man” the upward move- 
ment of Nature to be by successive platforms where all that is 
below is constantly carried up, while at each platform, and for 
its formation, something new is added so that the column con- 
stantly diminishes in extent and increases in comprehension, all 
difficulty at this point will vanish. So far as man is material 
and animal he will be included within Nature ; but so far as he 
is self-determined and free and moral, so far indeed as he is in 
the image of God, he is above Nature. He must be, or, so far 
as we can see, God himself is not supernatural. 

In this view of it, instead of the confused notion of Nature 
when no line is drawn, we have a system of uniformities, in 
itself meaningless and useless, but grand and wonderful as a 
basis and condition of a free and spiritual system that is as far 
above it as the heavens are above the earth. 

In connection with the Supernatural the Duke treats of mira- 
cles; and here also we find the same tendency to extend the 
domain of Natural Law so as to trench on the prerogatives of 
personality. “The common idea of a miracle,” he says, “ is that 
it is a suspension or violation of the laws of Nature.” His 
own idea of miracle is that “ There is nothing in religion incom- 
patible with the belief that all exercises of God’s power, whether 
ordinary or extraordinary, are effected through the instrumen- 
tality of means—that is to say, by the instrumentality of natu- 
ral laws brought out, as it were, and used for a divine purpose.” 
A miracle, he says, “does not involve the idea of an exercise of 
will apart from the use of means.” “It does not involve, there- 
fore, that idea which appears to many so difficult of concep- 
tion.” Again he says, “ Nevertheless, so deeply ingrained 
in the popular theology is the idea that miracles, to be miracles 
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at all, must be performed by some violation or suspension of 
the laws of Nature that the opposite idea of miracles being 
' performed by the use of means is regarded with jealousy and 
suspicion.” 

In these passages it is implied that for anything to be done 
without the use of means would be a violation or suspension of 
the laws of Nature; and is therefore difficult of belief. Is this 
true? It may well be if what he says on p. 315 of ‘“‘ The Reign 
of Law” be correct. He there says that “all facts which we can 
bring about must be so brought about by the use of means. 
This is true universally.” He says further in the same connec- 
tion that ‘all actions must have a cause, or, in other words, must 
be brought about by the use of means,” thus identifying the 
use of means with the power of causation. What then do we 
mean when we say that a thing is done without the use of 
means? Not certainly that it is done without a cause, but that 
the will itself, or the personal power of the man, with nothing 
intervening, is the cause. This we must mean if we mean any- 
thing, and meaning this we inquire whether we do not, in all 
cases of personal and free agency, do something without the 
use of means. We walk. In doing this we use muscles as 
means of moving the bones, and nerves as means of moving the 
muscles, and the brain, if you please, as a means of giving im- 
pulse through the nerves; but go back as we may, if we are to 
have free causation we must reach a point where something is 
done directly and without the use of means. In using means a 
first cause must act directly without the use of means. But 
again, did Christ use means when he called Lazarus from the 
tomb? Did he when he healed the servant of the centurion in 
response to a faith which was commended from the very fact 
that it implied an expectation of its being done without the use 
of means? “ But say the word,” said the centurion, “and my 
servant shall be healed.” It is difficult to see what we gain in 
such a case by interposing a law of which we know nothing, and 
which would still require the direct agency of a personal will to 
make use of it. 

But if we suppose the cure done by a power residing in the 
person and put forth by a direct act of will, as when Christ 
said to the leper, “I will; be thou clean,” would that involve any 
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“violation or suspension” of a law of Nature? And here per- 
haps it should be said that a law of Nature can be violated only 
as it is suspended, if, indeed, that would be a violation, and that 
we can never have evidence that such a law is suspended. It is 
sometimes said that a law of Nature, the law of gravitation, is 
violated when a man throws himself from a precipice. A law 
of the man’s nature is violated, but the law of gravitation is per- 
fectly obeyed. If the force implied in the law were suspended 
the law might be said, in a sense, to be broken, but not when 
that force is counteracted or overcome by a greater force, for 
that is constantly done. We do it every time we lift a hand or 
a foot. When, then, Christ walked upon the water, or said to 
the winds and waves, “ Peace, be still,” and they obeyed, we 
neither have nor can have evidence that any natural law or 
force was suspended in its action, but only that the forces pre- 
viously in action were overcome by a mightier force. That a 
personal Will has control over matter at some points and to 
some extent must be admitted, or we deny its agency and the 
possibility of a miracle altogether. Why not, then, suppose 
such a power to come in as a superior force, not to violate or 
suspend any law, but to counteract and transcend it, just as the 
law of gravitation is counteracted and transcended by the law 
of cohesion, or of chemical affinity, or by the force connected 
with vegetable life? This would place Personality in a relation 
to Natural laws wholly different from that which necessitates 
their use. It makes them the servants of God in the sense in 
which the centurion said that those under him were his servants. 
It not only makes them flexible to his will, but gives him the 
prerogative, when the exigencies of his moral government re- 
quire it, of acting directly by his will and without their inter- 
vention. This view mere science cannot receive. It is not 
strange that scientific men should be averse to it, but it is strange 
that one should be averse to it who believes that all the Forces 
of Nature may have originated in Will. This the Duke of 
Argyll believes. He quotes with approbation Sir John Herschel 
as saying that “it is but reasonable to regard the Force of Gravi- 
tation as the direct or indirect result of a consciousness or a 
will existing somewhere,” and says himself that it is in the high- 
est degree unphilosophical “ to speak or to think as if the Forces 
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of Nature were either independent of, or separate from, the 
Creator’s Power.” 

While, therefore, we would not deny, but believe in, the con- 
stant intervention of God through the adjustment of laws; and 
believe also that such intervention may be so conspicuous arid 
in such conjunctures as to have the effect of a miracle, we yet 
think that the above view is more in accordance with the pre- 
rogatives of a Personal God, and brings him nearer to us as a 
Father and a hearer of prayer. We also think that the above 
is the natural view, and hence that the credulity of the many, 
if we must choose between them, is more philosophical than the 
scepticism of the few. If we give to personality its true place 
and prerogatives, there is no such antecedent improbability 
of a miracle in the sense above explained as should prevent an 
examination of the evidence for it as for any other event, and 
nothing can be more opposed to the spirit of a true philosophy 
than the ground taken on this subject by positivists and some 
scientific men. 

In following in their order the chapters in “ The Reign of 
Law,” we next reach that on “ Law—Its Definitions; and here 
we find the same tendency to exaggerate the natural side and 
to treneh on the domain of Personality. 

In defining Law it may be questioned whether the Duke has 
entirely escaped the danger against which he was so evidently 
on his guard, of using a word in two senses without perceiving 
it. Seeing clearly the distinction between Law in its primary 
and secondary senses, he says, “In its primary signification “a 
law” is the authoritative expression of human will enforced by 
power.” This definition makes no distinction between a law 
and a command, nor does it admit that an authoritative expres. 
sion of the Divine Will enters into the primary signification of 
“a law;” but the objection to it in point here is in the use of 
the word “ power” as that by which law in its primary sense can 
be enforced. For, having defined “law in its primary sense” 
as above, he goes on to say that “The instincts of mankind, ° 
finding utterance in the use of language, have not failed to see 
that the phenomena of Nature are only really conceivable to us 
as, in like manner, the expression of a Will enforcing itself with 
Power.” It is here said, and so far as there is any recognition 
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of Law in its primary sense, or of Moral law, throughout the 
work, it is implied that a law in its primary sense, and a law of 
Nature, are, 7x like manner, enforced with Power. The truth, 
however, is that law in its primary sense never is or can be en- 
forced by power at all, and that in its secondary or figurative 
sense it never is or can be enforced by anything else. It is not 
by ‘“ Power” but by punishment that obedience to commands is 
enforced. Power to inflict punishment is implied, but the en- 
forcement lies wholly in the punishment, and that, too, in the 
punishment as threatened and when as yet no power has been 
put forth. A command requires choice and voluntary obedience, 
and to suppose that these can be produced by power is to break 
down the distinction between physical law, or a law of Nature, 
on the one hand, and Civil and Moral Law on the other. In the 
one case we have an enforcement wholly by punishment ; for if 
there were power without punishment there would be no en- 
forcement, no law even; while in the other case we have en- 
forcement wholly by power, and punishment is impossible. 
With the tendency above indicated to identify the two kinds 
of law, we find the Duke extending its reign into the realm of 
mind. This he doesin a chapter of which the tendency, and 
we think the logical result, would be an encroachment upon 
freedom. He says, in the first place, that the Will of man is 
free in the same sense, and in the same sense only, as the will of 
an animal, and that it is subject to Law in the same sense, and 
in that only. Now we say, in the first place, that there is an 
essential difference between the freedom of man and of animals, 
in that man has, through his moral nature, presented to him an 
alternative in kind, as the animals have not, and so has moral 
freedom ; and we say, in the second place, that so far as man is 
free he is not subject at all to Law in any one of its secondary 
senses. The Duke identifies being subject to Law, and to the 
influence of motives, but by what right it is difficult to see. We 
are not subject to motives in any such sense that they are a law 
tous. He says, “It is true that our Wills can never be free 
from motives, and in this sense can never be free from Law’’— 
which is just no sense at all. Motives are the condition, and 
the only condition, on which the Will can be free from Law in 
any one of its secondary senses as he has given them. He says 
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“It is from compulsion that our wills are free, and from nothing 
else.” Yes, they are free from Law as enforced by power, and 
are free under Law as enforced by punishment. 

Of this whole chapter the tendency is indicated by the fol- 
lowing sentence: “If these conclusions be true it follows that, 
whether as regards that in which Force itself consists, or as re- 
gards the conditions under which Force is used, it need not sur- 
prise us if, in passing from the material world to the world of 
mind, we see that Law in the same sense prevails in both.” 
This it is the object of the chapter to show, at the same time 
that it asserts that the Will is free. But the two are incompati- 
ble. Where Law prevails 7” the same sense as in the material 
world there can be nofreedom. That it does so prevail in mind 
up to a certain point, and in reference to certain processes, we 
agree, but that it prevails at all when we reach the region of 
choice we deny. Here we hold to the doctrine of a self-origi- 
nating power, which the Duke denies. ‘ Nor,” he says, “ does 
the doctrine of our Free Will assign to the human mind any 
self-originating power.” Certainly it assigns to it no power of 
originating itself; but if it has not the power within itself of 
originating a free choice it has no freedom, and if it has not the 
power of originating action in accordance with that choice it 
has no efficiency. The antecedent and cause of the choice is a 
being capable of making it, two objects or courses of action 
being presupposed between which the choice is to be made. 
These objects or courses of action are commonly called motives, 
but the moving power is wholly within. 

To the chapter on “Creation by Law” there is no objection 
if we understand by creation the formation of new structures 
out of materials already existing. It is in this sense that the 
Duke uses the term, and he makes no reference to any other. 
In doing this he assumes that personality has not the power, 
supposed by many to belong to it, of originating the material 
itself. The material being supposed to exist, we have reason 
to believe that God proceeded according to a regular order, 
or, if you please, “Law,” to build up the world and the organ- 
ized structures upon it, but whence the material? Did he 
originate that? That it is impossible for us to conceive the 
mode of such origination is conceded, but then we cannot con- 
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ceive the mode of doing anything unless we have in some meas- 
ure the power of doing the same zd of thing. Shall we then 
deny to God the power to do anything different in kind from 
what we can do? It does not seem reasonable unless we 
know enough of him and his resources to know that it would 
involve a contradiction. Whatever would not involve a con- 
tradiction God can do. To originate actual substance may 
seem to some to involve a contradiction, but the more we 
investigate matter the less we know about it, and if we sup- 
pose with Boscovich that it consists of centres of attraction 
and repulsion, or with many philosophers and physicists now, 
that it is a permanent form of force, there would seem to be 
no more difficulty about its origin than about the origin of 
the force of gravity. We may therefore safely say that to orig- 
inate and uphold such a form of being as matter is, seem- 
ingly so solid, and yet, as we investigate it, so elusive, may 
not involve a contradiction. 

This meaning of “creation,” involving as it does personal 
prerogative, cannot be ignored, for if matter was not originated 
in time it must have been as eternal as God himself. Would 
the Duke say that? But if eternal, then, so far as we can see, 
it must have been independent, if not unchangeable, and its 
marvellous adaptability must have been wholly accidental. 
That adaptability is so found both in the constitution of the 
elements of matter and in the relative quantity of what seem 
to be its various kinds, that it was said by. Faraday to have 
every appearance of being a manufactured article. Take oxy- 
gen, for example. See how it unites with hydrogen to form 
water, and with the various metallic bases to form the rocks and 
the earths, and think how precise the original quantity must 
have been to enable it to take up all the material for these and 
then have just enough left to be diluted by nitrogen and form 
our atmosphere. A larger or a smaller quantity left over would 
have unfitted the atmosphere for the use of animals and vege- 
tables as now constituted. Then, too, as combined in the at- 
mosphere, how great the variety of uses to which that is put! 
See it the breath of life to all that lives, and the destroying 
agent of all that is dead; see it brightening the flame of the 
artisan, distilling the waters of the ocean, lifting them in vapor, 
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floating them in clouds, bearing up birds, wafting ships, and so 
refracting and diffusing light as to make the day universal. Oxy- 
gen is a gas, but in carbon, a solid body, we also find an adaptabil- 
ity and proportioning no less wonderful. Now we see it in its 
purity, the most precious known ornament; now, stored in 
huge black masses, as fuel for the nations; now spouting up as 
a constituent of the oil that gives us light; now floating in the 
atmosphere and diffused in the earth, so as to be absorbed by 
vegetables and form their main constituent, thus giving us 
trees for fruit, leaves for shade, wood for fuel, and timber for 
houses and ships. 

If now we reflect that what is here said of these two sub- 
stances is applicable in_a measure, if not equally, to all others, 
we shall see that not only in the adjustment of law to law and 
of force to force have we evidence of a contriving mind that lay 
back of them, but also that we have evidence of precisely the 
same kind for an originating mind that lay back of the material 
which those laws control. 

Of the admirable papers on “ The Unity of Nature,” the 
most noticeable are those on the moral character of man re- 
garded as an exception to that unity. And here again there 
may be a question whether the true relation of personality in 
Nature is reached. It may be that if it were, the apparent ex- 
ception would be merged in a higher unity. 

A unity differs from aunit. That can have no unity. A 
unity is the result of parts so related that they conspire to form 
a whole. This whole may be a part of a still greater whole and 
go to form its unity. Thus the eye is a unity in itself, at the 
same time that it goes in asa part to form the unity of the body. 
There may, therefore, be as many unities in the body as there 
are separate organs. Each muscle is a separate unity, so is-a 
leaf, so is a tree, so is the earth as composed of different strata, 
so is the planetary system, so are the starry heavens, so is the 
universe. But while a whole of some kind is thus implied in a 
unity, the whole in one case may be of a different kind from 
that in another. It may be a whole of mere aggregation, as in 
a rock; or of contrivance, as in a machine; or of movement, as 
among the planets; or of effect,as in a combination of colors or 
of sounds: and anything so connected with such whole as to be 
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out of harmony with its constitutive idea would be an exception 
to its unity. 

Now it will be seen that the whole had in view by the Duke 
when he speaks of the moral character of man and his conse- 
quent development downwards as an exception to the unity of 
Nature is not the whole of Nature, but the whole of organized 
Nature. He has in view the action of each organ and tendency 
within separate organisms, and of individuals as going to make 
up distinct species. “All this,” he says, “is in conformity with 
an absolute and universal law in virtue of which there is estab- 
lished a perfect unity between these three things: first, the 
physical powers and structure of all living creatures; secondly, 
those dispositions and instinctive appetites which are seated in 
that structure to impel and guide its powers; and thirdly, the 
external conditions in which the creature’s life is passed, and in 
which its faculties find an appropriate field of exercise.” He 
goes on to say that “If man has any place in the unities of Na- 
ture this law must prevail with him;” and then to show that in 
regard to his moral nature or instinct it does not prevail, 
“ There is,” he says, “no difficulty in seeing the place which this 
instinct holds in the unity of Nature. It belongs to that class 
of gifts, universal in the world, which enable all living things to 
fulfil their part in the order of Nature, and to discharge the 
functions which belong to it. It is when we pass from a review 
of those instincts and powers with which man has been endowed 
to a review of their actual working and results that we, for the 
first time, encounter facts which are wholly exceptional, and 
which it is, accordingly, most difficult tc reconcile with the uni- 
ties of Nature.” Among these facts he mentions the cruel 
treatment of women, to which there is nothing analogous among 
beasts, and which necessarily tends to the degradation of the 
race. He mentions also polyandry, infanticide, cannibalism, 
deliberate cruelty, systematic slaughter connected with warlike 
passions or with religious customs. He then says, in his sixth 
paper, “It is indeed impossible to look abroad either upon the 
past history or upon the existing condition of mankind, whether 
savage or civilized, without seeing that it presents phenomena 
which are strange and monstrous—incapable of being reduced 
within the harmony of things or reconciled with the unity of 
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Nature. The contrasts which it presents to the general laws 
and course of Nature cannot be stated too broadly. There is 
nothing like it in the world. It is an element of confusion 
amidst universal order.” He says again of these habits and 
practices that “they stand before us as unquestionable excep- 
tions to the unity of Nature, and as conspicuous violations of 
the general harmony of creation.” 

If, now, we regard organized Nature as the whole of Nature, 
and look only at the action of each tendency and organ within 
particular organisms, and, as a general thing, at the relation of 
individuals within each species, we shall find what is said of the 
moral character of man, and of the practices growing out of its 
perversion as an exception to the unity of Nature, to be not 
only true and able, but also of special interest in its bearing on 
subjects now warmly discussed. He insists, for example, on the 
fact of a development downwards. This is a great fact, and its 
possibility is implied in the possession of powers that render 
possible a development upward. That such development has 
taken place, not only, as is patent, in individuals, but in com. 
munities and races, is conclusively shown. It may, indeed, be 
questioned whether history will justify us in affirming any law 
of progress for the race as a whole that will carry it, in its pres- 
ent moral state, up to a point of civilization at all equal to its 
unperverted capabilities, or that can be permanently maintained. 
And not only is it shown that there is development downwards, 
but also that the savage state has been reached by such devel- 
opment. Those who hold that man was developed from be- 
low also hold that primeval man was a savage, and that as we 
recede towards the point of his origin his savage characteristics 
become more pronounced. But since the anomalous and de- 
structive practices mentioned above are most prevalent among 
savages, and not at all among the animals from which man is 
supposed to have been developed, it will follow that the more 
nearly he should apprcach them the more free he would be 
from such practices. Since then man is by these practices de- 
graded below the brutes, it will follow, even on the supposition 
of his animal origin, that he could not have been originally a 
savage. 


The above views in regard to primeval man, and man as a 
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savage, are of much interest. They rest on their own basis, 
and can be affected by nothing that may be said in connection 
with a wider view of Nature. Such wider view there is. Or- 
ganic nature is not the whole of Nature, and if we take Nature 
as a whole we cannot assent to the assertion of the Duke that 
there is in it “universal order,” or any “general harmony of 
creation” that has not its discords. On the other hand we say 
(1) that there are in Nature appearances of disorder as great as 
those in man himself, and (2) that the appearances of disorder 
in Nature correspond with those in man in a remarkable degree. 

“ The earth, our habitation,” says Bishop Butler, “has the ap- 
pearances of being aruin.” No one can look upon its surface 
without seeing that its present state must have been the result 
of forces that have not acted harmoniously, but with violence 
and convulsion. We look upon a sea of mountains. Was it 
that the earth was once fluid, and was tossed, as the ocean with 
a tempest, and suddenly congealed? Was it that the surface 
was once even and these masses were upheaved from the centre ? 
In either case who can conceive of the violence and struggle of 
those agencies by which such effects were produced? Here we 
see the sides of the cleft mountain and find the strata not only 
upheaved, but contorted and deflexed.’ On the very tops of the 
mountains the rocks testify of the force of ocean currents and 
of the grinding power of the iceberg. Nor does it appear that 
these forces have yet reached a point of stable equilibrium. 
There are volcanoes, and earthquakes, and typhoons, and on the 
land the desolated path of the whirlwind. Is it said that the 
original convulsions worked towards the fitting up of a habitation 
for man? Yes, but what a habitation? Certainly not such a 
one as would have been the product of love and skill careful for 
the wants of those towards whom no displeasure ever had been, 
or would be, manifested. We would not be ungrateful, but it 
must be said that large portions of the earth yield their products 
teluctantly, scantily, and only to the hand of toil, so that for 
the many life is so far a struggle for mere existence as to dwarf 
them both physically and intellectually. Climates are extreme. 
There are noxious and pestilential elements. There are serpents 
that hiss, and wild beasts that devour. There are locusts, and 
caterpillars, and mildew, and blight, and frosts by which Nature 
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destroys in a night millions of fruit-buds which she had been 
months in forming. Is there unity in that? 

That the race generally have believed that there is in Nature 
disorder and a want of unity is testified by their mythologies. 
Hence the Ahriman of Persia; hence the Typhon of Egypt, 
‘“‘who tears his mother’s side at the moment she is giving him 
birth, and is afterwards united to Nephthys, that is, perfection, 
or consummate beauty, thus producing the mixture of good and 
evil which is, as it were, the essence of this world.” Hence the 
essential evil connected with matter in the system of Plato, and 
the Demiurgus of the Gnostics. Hence, too, the giants and 
dwarfs in the mythology of the Scandinavians. Nor is the diffi- 
culty removed by any explanations or discoveries of modern 
philosophy. If they show, as they do, that in the conflicts of 
the elements evil is removed, it is yet involved that there was 
evil to be removed. Does the storm purify the atmosphere? 
Then the atmosphere needed to be purified. Such explana- 
tions only show that God has confined evil within such limits 
that it shall not be destructive of the system; and also discover 
the wisdom of those means ahich he has taken thus to limit it. 
If, in the human system, an attack of the gout prevents a fever 
that would be fatal, that does not show that the gout is not an 
evil. No, the truth is that in connection with the order and 
beneficence of the system there is also disorder and misery, and 
these are so inwrought and intermingled that both optimism and 
pessimism are possible. 

And not only is there disorder in Nature, and an apparent 
want of unity and of harmony, but, as has been said, these cor- 
respond remarkably to the same things in man. The extent 
and minuteness of this correspondence between Nature and the 
human mind, whether on the side of order or of disorder, may 
be seen if we observe how that part of language originates which 
is employed to express the affections of the mind. It is a re- 
ceived doctrine among men learned in this department that all 
such words had first a meaning purely physical, and that this 
meaning was afterwards transferred to express some affection of 
the mind analogous to the physical condition or act. Whether 
this be strictly and universally true or not, it certainly is true 
that the great mass of words of this description are thus formed ; 
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and if so, then it will follow that for every mental state, act, or 
affection which we can express in words there must be some 
analogous state, act, or affection in the physical world or in the 
animal creation ; for if we look at the different species of animals 
we find no unity unless from that relation by which one preys 
upon another. Thus, referring to Nature, Shakespeare says in 
Richard IIL., “ O, then began the tempest of my soul.” Again 
in Richard IL., “ This lowering tempest of your home-bred 
hate.” In Hamlet we have three words in one line to express 
a single mental affection: “In the very torrent, tempest, and 
as I may say whirlwind of passion.” So, to refer to animals, he 
says, in King Lear, “ Hog in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greedi- 
ness, dog in madness, lion in prey.” Quotations of this kind 
might be multiplied indefinitely. But this could not be if there 
were not in Nature disorder and want of unity corresponding to 
those in man. 

Is there then no unity in Nature as a whole? So far as hu- 
man sagacity, unaided by revelation, has been able to discover, 
we say no. Taken as a whole it neither realizes nor tends to- 
wards any one result to such a degree that we can find its unity 
in relation to that. Certainly it is not as well adapted as it 
might be to produce happiness; much less is it as well adapted 
as it might be to produce misery. There is in it a strange blend- 
ing of elements and tendencies and results that has always 
caused it to be a mystery and enigma unsolvable by man. 

But if we turn to revelation we find that the end of Nature 
is not within itself, and therefore that its unity must be from its 
relation to something out of, beyond, or above itself. Viewed 
in the light of revelation this marvellous system of materials 
which we call matter, and of uniformities which we call laws, 
originated we know not when, upheld we know not how, is but 
a temporary scaffolding erected with reference to a permanent 
building that is now going up. ‘“ They shall all,” says the Scrip- 
ture, ‘ wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed.” Viewing Nature 
thus as a scaffolding, we shall see that there is in it a perfect 
adaptation to the end in view, and that it is by its very want of 
unity within itself that it is fitted to become a part of a higher 
unity. It is the uniformities which constitute it a Nature, and 
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the necessity and perfection of these, not only for the education 
of such a being as man, but as a condition for his responsibility, 
will not be questioned. Each of these uniformities has unity 
within itself, but in order to become a part of a higher unity it 
was necessary that there should be in the whole a perfect corre- 
spondence between it and the moral state of man. Such a cor- 
respondence there is, and this it is that causes it to be what the 
Scriptures reveal it to be, a fit place for the temporary residence 
of such a being as man in a state of probation under a remedial 
system. The unity of Nature will then be found, not in any 
harmony within the system itself, but in its fitness to speak to 
man of both “the goodness and the severity of God ’’—to be an 
emblem of the stability of Moral Law, and of the certainty of 
retribution, whether for good or for evil, under its administra- 
tion. Vast as the system of Nature is, we find its chief signifi- 
cance and value in its relation to a higher and vaster system in 
which we find personality and Moral Law. 

While, therefore, we have a very high estimate of both the 
ability and value of “ The Reign of Law,” and of each of the 
papers on the “ Unity of Nature,” we yet feel that in their total 
effect they do not present truly the relation of personality to 
Natural Law. By the term Law two things wholly distinct are 
signified. In the one case it signifies a uniformity, or a set of 
uniformities, and implies a force by which the uniformity is 
produced. The rule in accordance with which the force acts 
may or may not be known, but in either case there is no freedom 
of choice in the subject of the law. There is, under given con- 
ditions, a uniform, necessitated movement, and that is all. Dis- 
obedience to the law by the subject of it is impossible, and, 
of course, there is no responsibility, or reward, or punishment. 
These uniformities, uniformities of succession and of structure, 
are the basis of natural science. They constitute its domain. 
Their certainty is the ground, and the whole ground, of its 
certainty. In the other sense of the word Law, and especially 
if it be Moral Law, it signifies a command addressed to intelli- 
gent and free beings that can be obeyed or disobeyed, and that 
has connected with it rewards and punishments. Between these 
the analogy is so slight that it seems unfortunate they should 
both be called by the same name. We here come into the re- 
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gion of personality, and our ground of certainty in regard to 
anything future is wholly different. It is not science, but con- 
fidence in character. We come into the region of Moral Law. 
This it is that addresses itself toman as man. With the system 
of uniformities which we call Nature, man, as a moral being, 
has not, necessarily, anything to do. His great interests lie out- 
side of and beyond it. Moral Law is paramount, and may re- 
quire him, as in martyrdom, to renounce whatever good it is 
capable of conferring, or to defy whatever evil it can inflict. 
This law is among those things in this universe that “ cannot be 
shaken,” and must remain. Surely, then, we might have ex- 
pected that in a work entitled “ The Reign of Law” Moral Law 
would at least be mentioned. But no; it is not even among 
the definitions, and then, tho evidently not so intended, the 
whole trend of the discussions is towards the undue extension 
of natural law. We feel that Nature is not made as subordinate 
as it should be, and that personality and freedom do not have 
their proper place. Let Natural law have its own domain, and, 
during its appointed time, bring round its cycles, but, except as 
subordinate and temporary, this system that we call Nature, this 
necessitated system, this round of ongoing that returns into it- 
self, cannot justify itself, and ought not to be permanent. It 
can justify itself and find its unity as a part of the great whole 
only, and so far, as it is a condition for an end beyond itself 
that is worthy of such preparation. Such an end the Scriptures 
reveal. In its more general form this end is the glory of God, 
that is to say, the manifestation of his attributes. Towards 
this we may well believe that the whole of Nature, its disorder, 
not less than its order, is fitted to contribute. In its more spe- 
cific form the end revealed in the Scriptures is the “ new heavens 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 


MARK HOPKINS. 





THE PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


HE history of co-operation in the United States is popu- 
larly supposed to stand in need rather of being made than 
of being written. Co-operation in reality antedates the Revolu- 
tion, and forms an important chapter in the industrial history 
of the country, tho not in the “contents” of Bolles. The Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor declares (Report of 
1877), that “there has been for the past twenty-five years in 
this State an annual investment of from $100,000 to $250,000 in 
co-operative experiments.” Pennsylvania and other States have 
invested far more in this idea. 

It is sadly true of many of these States, as of Massachusetts, 
that the average duration of these experiments, in production 
and distribution at least, has been “from about three to five 
years.” Other chapters of co-operation tell a very different 
story. Through failures as‘through successes, co-operation has 
moved on until it has developed a volume of business which, if 
it could be accurately measured, would astonish us all. Every 
line of European co-operation is found among us. We can 
place little indeed alongside of the brilliant essays in co-opera- 
tive industry which France has outwrought. The splendid 
success of England in co-operative distribution has not been 
approached, tho our record in this department is both larger 
and better than the latest American book on Co-operation pro- 
nounces it. We have however carried co-operative credit to an 
extent that fairly rivals Germany, and we have evolved an origi- 
nal form of co-operation, in an agricultural industry which has 
already assumed large proportions. 


A sketch of this history is all that can as yet be written, 
14 
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The data for any fuller story are to be gathered in a search 
which will prove no holiday task. Less than half a dozen States 
charge themselves through Labor Bureaus, or otherwise, with 
studying the interests of the wage-workers. Where the States 
seek to fulfil this duty they are foiled by the indifference of 
the co-operative societies, their reluctance to disclose their 
actual condition, their fear of rousing the opposition of the 
trade, and their suspicion of governmental scrutiny. The rec- 
ords of most of the early experiments live only in the memory 
of their survivors. Co-operation awaits its Old Mortality, 
piously bent on rescuing from oblivion the fading characters of 
these living epitaphs. 

The chief entries now to be recorded in the annals of Amer- 
can Co-operation may be tabulated as follows: 


1730 (cir.). Share system introduced into New England fisheries. 

1752. Fire assurance introduced in Philadelphia. 

1767. Life insurance introduced in Philadelphia. 

1819. Mutual assurance bodied in a national order—The Odd Fellows. 

1820-30. Owen’s movement, &c. 

1830-40. Loan and Building Societies formed in Philadelphia. New 
England Association of Farmers and Mechanics agitate the formation of 
stores. Labor organizations in New England open some stores. 

1840-50. Brook Farm, Hopedale, etc. Fourierite Phalanxes. New 
England Protective Union builds up a system of stores. 

1850-60. Loan Associations arise in Massachusetts. Associate Dairies 
started in New York. Anaheim. 

1860-70. Stores started in various States. Productive Societies do. 
Revival of Building and Loan Associations in Pennsylvania. Mutual as- 
surance assumes business forms. 

1870-80. Knights of St. Crispin agitate co-operation. Founding and 
growth and decline of the Patrons of Husbandry. Founding and growth 
of the Knights of Honor. Founding and growth and dissolution of the 
Sovereigns of Industry. Sporadic stores in many States. Sporadic pro- 
ductive societies in many States. Rapid growth of Associate Dairies. 
Rapid growth of Mutual Assurance Companies. Rapid growth of Build- 
ing and Loan Societies in Pennsylvania. Revival of Loan Associations 
in Massachusetts. Institution of Loan Associations in New Jersey, Ohio, 
California, etc. Experiments in Colonization. 

1880, etc. Formation of the New England Co-operative Association. 
Revival of the Patrons of Husbandry. Continued growth of Co-operation 


in all lines. Development of The Knights of Labor. Organization of the 
Central Labor Union. 
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It is proposed now to fill out somewhat this bare outline of the 
story of co-operative production and co-operative credit. 

I. CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

(1) Co-operative Fisheries, etc—The Puritan settlements had 
given a practical training in the spirit of co-operation, and in “the 

first industry that demanded congregation of labor and aggrega- 
- tion of wealth” the form of co-operation followed. The share 
system was introduced into the cod and mackerel fisheries, and 
into whaling, somewhere about 1730. It has continued more or 
less in use ever since. The merchants in the China trade also 
identified the interests of their men with their own by a per- 
centage on the profits of each voyage. 

(2) Co-operative Agriculture ——The first wave of enthusiasm 
over co-operation rose and fell in the decade 1820-30, under the 
inspiration of Robert Owen and his famous experiment in New 
Harmony. Eleven societies are known to have been founded 
during this epoch. Of these Indiana had four, New York three, 
Ohio two, Pennsylvania one, and Tennessee one. Their mem- 
bership ranged from 15 to goo, and the land employed from 120 
acres to 30,000 acres. They lasted from three months to three 
years. These societies were for the most part communistic 
rather than co-operative. 

In the decade 1840-50 came a remarkable movement, the 
result of the social stir of transcendentalism, quickened by the 
Fourierite propaganda carried on through the New York 777. 
une. Brook Farm (1841-47), the child of Unitarianism, Hope- 
dale (1841-57), the child of Universalism, and the Fourierite Pha- 
lanxes (1843-47), were true co-operative societies, and were 
based on agriculture. A few attempted additional industries. 
Most of them, however, tried nothing but farming, over which 
“they went mad.” For a while a new era seemed opening upon 
the country, and the good time coming to be looming round 
the corner. But from a variety of causes beyond their too ex- 
clusive devotion to farming, from unwise choice of location, in- 
sufficient capital, lax admission of members, etc., all these so- 
cieties ultimately failed, and most of them without any long 
agony of hope deferred. But even the memory of some is an 
inspiration. There were some thirty of the Fourierite Pha- 
lanxes, of which Ohio had eight, New York six, Pennsylvania 
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six, Massachusetts three, Illinois three, New Jersey two, Michi- 
gan two, Wisconsin one, Indiana one, and Iowa one. They 
represented from 20 to 450 members, and from 200 to 2394 
acres. They continued in existence from five months to twelve 
years, all but one lasting less than five years and most of them 
less than half that time. 

The next decade witnessed a striking example of success- 
ful colonization. Anaheim (1857, etc.), in Los Angelos County, 
California, was founded by a company of fifty poor Germans of 
San Francisco, among whom there was not one farmer. They 
bought a tract of over 1000 acres, and wisely placed its care 
in the hands of the judicious originator of the enterprise. He 
laid it out in 50 twenty-acre lots and 50 small village lots, re- 
serving a number of acres for public purposes; stocked the 
farms with vines, and cultivated them by hired hands, while the 
members of the company pursued their city trades. At the end 
of three years the colony settled upon the estate, distributing 
the allotments equitably, when the settlement passed into the 
usual village form, in which it continues to prosper. In the follow- 
ing decades (1860-80) there were scattered attempts to introduce 
co-operation into farming, accurate accounts of most of which 
are not at hand. One of the most interesting of these experi- 
ments was the Kansas Co-operative Farm, or Silkville, as it was 
later called, from its chief industry. It was founded by a French- 
man, the Marquis de Boissiere. He purchased 3000 acres, near 
Williamsburgh, in Franklin County, in 1869, on which were a 
large peach orchard, 400 apple trees, a vineyard of 1200 young 
grapevines, and 10,000 mulberry trees. In 1873 the estate was 
sufficiently well in hand and the plans matured enough to invite 
co-operation, in a circular which outlined an attractive and varied 
industrial community, embodying among many of the ideas of 
Fourier, “a combined household.” In 1875 the building for this 
household, accommodating from 80 to 100 persons, was com- 
pleted, having among its attractions a library of 1200 volumes 
in English, besides a large number of French and other conti- 
nental works. The population has ranged from about 30 to 
40 persons, children included, and the work has covered farm- 
ing, stock-raising, fruit-growing, dairying, and silk culture. It 
had achieved “a substantial success” in 1878. The distance of 
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the settlement from any large market has hindered its growth. 
It is still in existence under the original ownership, but how far 
the co-operative features have been continued its manager does 
not write. 


The rapid development of huge farms has drawn attention, 
of late, to the need of combination on the part of small farmers, 
and co-operative farming has been much discussed in the West. 
Some colonies of immigrants have been planted, in which co- 
operation was partially developed. The most notable of these, 
Rugby, has been a sad failure, as was not unexpected by those who 
knew the soil of the Cumberland plateau. During the latter part 
of the “ hard times” of 1870-80, various attempts were made to 
organize the transfer of labor from the overcrowded centres of the 
East to the lands of the South and West, in co-operative colonies. 
The Co-operative Colony Aid Association of New York planted 
one colony in Kansas, which was broken up by the universal 
drouth of 1880. The return of prosperity, in rendering this 
form of philanthropy unnecessary, made it impracticable as a 
combination of capital and labor. An organization of working- 
men is still essaying this work in New York, and has founded 
one colony, Eglinton, in Taney County, Missouri. 

The Patrons of Husbandry, a national organization for the 
spread of co-operation among farmers, made some experiments 
in co-operative colonies. The Sovereigns of Industry, a national 
order for the spread of co-operation among all classes (lawyers 
excepted), also had this subject under consideration, but no action 
seems to have been taken. The successful settlements of the 
Shakers, etc., are communistic, and hence are not further noticed 
here. 

Co-operation has, however, had an immense success, on a 
purely business basis, in the cheese factories and creameries of 
the Associate Dairies. In 1851 a young dairy farmer of Western 
New York, on setting up for himself, proposed to his father, a 
skilled cheese-maker, to deliver milk daily to him for manufac- 
ture into cheeses. The plan worked so well that the neighbors 
joined and built a factory. The great economy of the system, 
and the excellence of the cheeses produced under this division 
of labor, led to other factories. Their growth was slow at first 
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and for some time confined to New York. By 1866, however, 
there were 500 in that State alone, averaging 400 cows, aggre- 
gating 200,000 cows, worth $8,000,000, and employing 1,000,000 
acres, worth $40,000,000. In 1870 there were 1313 cheese fac- 
tories in the whole country, using 116,466,405 gallons of milk, 
and producing $16,760,569 in cheeses. The same methods 
were introduced into butter-making in 1861, in Orange County, 
New York, and, under the name of “ creameries” butter factories 
have multiplied rapidly. It is estimated that there are to-day 
5000 of these co-operative factories in the United States. 

To this system is chiefly due the immense impetus given to 
our dairy production. Mulhall’s Balance Sheet of the World 
(1881) presents the United States as having the largest number 
of cows of any country, a little over one third of all Europe, 
viz., 33,500,000 cows. Of these 5,600,000 are for slaughter,. 
leaving 27,900,000 for dairy products. We exported in 1881 
nearly $23,000,000 of dairy products, two thirds of the value of 
our total product forty years ago. 

(3) Co-operative Manufactures.—This most difficult form of 
co-operation has received comparatively little development 
among us. A considerable number of scattered experiments. 
have been made within the last thirty years, but few have won 
lasting success. Among the earlier essays may be mentioned a 
tailors’ association in Boston (1849), ship-yards in Baltimore 
(1865) and in Boston (1866), a machine-shop in Philadelphia 
(1866); foundries in various cities—Troy, Albany, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis (1865-68); shoe manufactories in Lynn and 
North Adams, Mass. (czr. 1868); a cigar manufactory in West- 
field, Mass. (1869); a machine-shop in Greenfield, Mass. (1870), 
etc. The most promising of these early experiments was the 
stove-foundry of the Iron Moulders’ International Union. This 
was started in 1867, in Alleghany County, Pa., the 10,000 mem- 
bers of the Union being expected to become stock-holders. The 
paid up capital however proved insufficient in a critical moment 
—the oft-repeated experience—and the enterprise failed. 

The decade 1870-80 experienced a marked increase in the 
number of productive societies. In the mid-year of this decade, 
Massachusetts had sixteen productive societies reporting to the 
State, and nine not reporting, though duly chartered. All but 
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one of these had been organized since 1870. The sixteen societies 
reporting gave an aggregate paid-in capital of $114,210. The nine 
not reporting were incorporated for $47,110. Other societies 
were known to exist. These societies were located in Lowell, 
Truro, Weymouth, Westborough, Chelmsford, East Templeton, 
Holyoke, Somerset, North Adams, Newburyport, Orange, Marl- 
borough (2), Boston (2), Stoneham (3), Fall River (4), Lynn (4), 
Westfield (8). Their work may be classified as follows : furniture- 
making (1), chair-making (1), foundry-work (1), manufacture of 
gas (1), dairy-work (1), cotton-manufacturing (1), printing (2), 
the building of houses (4), cigar-making (5), boot and shoe manu- 
facture (9). Aan illustration of their work may be taken at ran- 
dom in the Co-operative Furniture Company of Orange, which 
in 1879 sold chamber sets to the value of $15,743.52. A very 
promising association was the Rochdale Cotton Manufacturing 
Association-of Fall River, organized in 1874 with a share sub- 
scription of $125,000. This was the work of a philanthropic 
mill-owner, whose family took the largest amount of the stock. 
It had a short career. Ohio had a number of associations for 
manufacturing, but the co-operative feature did not long survive 
in the few societies that were successful. One of these associa- 
tions had a capital in 1877 of $100,000, but lapsed into a joint- 
stock concern, votes counting not by persons, but by shares. 

It is timely now to recall the fact that a number of these 
societies were the results of strikes. The strike at North Adams, 
e.g.—on the introduction of Chinese labor—led to the estab- 
lishment of a co-operative shoe-factory. A report says: “The 
men speak with pride of their new feelings of self-reliance and 
freedom, as well as of the quality of their work.” Would that 
our present labor revolts might revive this “‘ more excellent way” 
of striking! The Patrons of Husbandry were reported in the 
Economist of Nov. 8, 1876, as having “ thirty (30) manufacturing 
associations, whose capital ranges from $200,000 to $500,000 

. .; sixteen (16) grist mills, one of which produces one hundred 
barrels of flour per day ... .; three (3) tanneries, and six (6) 
smitheries.” . 

The Sovereigns of Industry contemplated entering upon this 
field, and made some essays in it: ¢.g., the Kingston Co-operative 
Foundry Company, in Kingston, Mass. Its members consisted 
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chiefly of picked men from other foundries. It organized with 
a capital of $8000. Details of the experience of this and other 
societies have vanished with the Order. It is a pity that our 
reformers are so intent to “live the epic” that they wholly ne- 
glect “to write it.” The latest labor organization, the Knights 
of Labor, has among its aims “ the establishment of co-operative 
institutions, productive and distributive.” It is encouraging to 
note that this Order seeks “the substitution of arbitration for 
strikes.” In New York City a number of attempts have been 
made in different branches of industry. A printers’ co-operative 
association started in 1867 with a capital of $5000. In May, 
1870, its business had grown so much that it leased a large 
building in Beekman Street and increased its capital. The 
presses, types, and other material in the office were then worth 
$30,000, and the establishment employed fifty workmen. 
Perhaps the most notable success has been achieved by one 
of the earliest of our productive societies. The Somerset Co- 
operative Foundry was organized in 1867 for the manufacture 
of stoves and hollow ware. Works belonging to a company that 
had been out of business for two or three years were purchased 
for $6500. Shares were placed at $100, and the stock at $15,- 
ooo. In the outset 109 shares were taken, in numbers varying 
from one to five. At first only half a dozen men could be sup- 
plied with work. In a few months a change of management 
became necessary, and the year closed with a small loss. At 
the end of the second year a dividend of 134 per cent was de- 
clared. The third year made about the same dividend. In 1871 
229 shares were reported as held by forty-two persons, in numbers 
varying from one to ten, the latter being the maximum allowed. 
Twenty-five stockholders were at work, and six others had 
been employed at different times. Of the remaining eleven, 
some were in business for themselves, some were in good posi- 
tions under other employers, and a few were not practical work- 
men. All but a half dozen of the members were married, and 
all but two were Americans. Wages ranged from $50 to $125 
a month. They were better than in other establishments. The 
agent was paid $100 a month. He had experience as a practi- 
cal workman and in general business. The money gain to some 
of the men had in 1871 amounted to from $300 to $500 more 
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than they would have received in the ordinary way of working. 
All dividends were allowed to accrue to the working capital, at 
least up to 1871. The business done in that year amounted to 
$60,000. By 1876 the association had added $30,000 to the sur- 
plus fund, and had paid out $14,600 in dividends. At that date 
its stockholders numbered fifty-three, of whom twenty-nine 
worked for the company. This society is still in prosperous 
existence. It reported for 1881 a paid-up capital of $30,000, 
with reserves of $16,524. The secret of this fine success is prob- 
ably given in a report to the State Bureau of Labor: “ In the 
earlier stages of the enterprise a great deal of self-denial had 
to be practised, but a willingness was shown to submit to any 
personal annoyance rather than allow the concern to suffer em- 
barrassment.” 

New experiments are being reported continually. Chicago 
has lately started a harness-makers’ association, and a furniture- 
makers’ society. The co-operative furniture manufactory of St. 
Louis employs 110 workmen, and claims to do one of the largest 
businesses of this kind in the city. 

There have been a number of experiments in industrial part- 
nership ; notably the Pacific Mills of Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
and the Millville glass-works, New Jersey. One of the latest 
is that of the Peacedale Manufacturing Company, Rhode Island. 
At the beginning of 1878 the Messrs. Hazard laid before their 
employés a scheme whereby, in addition to the regular wages, 
the hands should receive a pro-rata share in the profits accru- 
ing after interest and profit on capital had been provided. 
The firm were to fix this percentage. The plan has been work- 
ing with partial success. The first year there were no dividends 
to the hands. The second year a dividend of 5 per cent on the 
gross wages was declared, amounting to $5,842.40. The third 
year a dividend of 5 per cent was made, aggregating $5999.65. 
The fourth year (1881) the high price of wool cut down profits, 
and a dividend of 3 per cent, or $3760.14, was ordered. The 
co-operative plan continues in use for the present year, since 
the firm can report: “ We believe we can see an increase of care 
and diligence. As yet this increase is not as great as it should 
be; but the object to be attained in preventing waste and in en- 
couraging conscientious work is so important to the moral as 
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well as to the material good of the community, that we decide 
to persevere.” Ina letter, Mr. Rowland Hazard writes: “ Re- 
sults are not brilliant, but I think its good effects are somewhat 
analogous to those of a lightning-rod If by careful ob- 
servations we can see that it reduces the tendency to violent 
explosions, we should be satisfied.” 


II. CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT. 

(1) Co-operative Banking.—Of banks proper there appear to 
have been few. The Grangers, in their palmy days, established 
a number of co-operative banks in different States, some of 
which were, from time to time, reported to be doing a large 
business. Five (5) banks were reported by the Economist (Nov. 
8, 1876), one of which had a capital of $500,000. The Bank 
Commissioner of California (1882) reports the Grangers’ Bank 
of California, in San Francisco (incorporated April 24, 1874), as 
having acapital stock subscribed of $1,000,000, of which $531,- 
200 are paid in, in 10,000 shares, with total resources of $1,917,- 
577.06, covering all its liabilities. This showing places it seventh 
in the list of California banks as to capital, etc. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Trust Company of Cochranton, 
Crawford County, Pennsylvania, is perhaps the latest experi- 
ment in this line, being scarcely a year old. It dividesits profits 
into three equal shares, one third going to the stockholders, 
one third to the depositors of money, and one third to the bor- 
rowers, pro rata to the stock held, the deposits made, or the 
loans drawn. 

(2) Loan and Building Associations——Co-operative banking 
with us has taken the form of associations for the mutual loaning 
and borrowing of savings, and this chiefly with reference to the 
building of homes. These associations seem to have originated 
in Philadelphia. The earliest traced was the Oxford Provident 
Building Association (Jan. 3, 1831). The earlier societies appear 
to have gone out of existence, or to have merged in newer or- 
ganizations. All the associations reporting to the State in 1880 
date since 1866. The earliest experiments in this line of which 
we have accurate data were in Massachusetts. In 1852 The 
Suffolk Mutual Loan and Accumulating Fund Association of 
Boston was organized. It was followed by nine similar societies 
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in 1853, and by sixteen in 1854, when an act of the Legislature 
was obtained to facilitate the incorporation of such associations. 
In 1857 these societies had become of sufficient promise to call 
for special reports from the State Insurance Commissioners. 
The report for 1859 showed 36 associations in existence, which 
had made an aggregate of loans since their commencement of 
$3,113,808.16; of which interest was charged on $1,344,407.22. 
These societies were run at an average expense of $524.39 per 
annum. Their term of prosperity was brief. The report of 
1864 gives 22 as then working; that of ’65 records eight; and 
that of 66 can only show three. The trouble seems to have 
lain in certain serious defects of their organization, heightened 
by the strain of the civil war. To this latter cause indeed is 
probably due the obliteration of a large portion of the societies 
of different kinds which were in existence at its opening. 
The experiments, however, were not thrown away, since, in 
the language of the commissioners “they have demonstrated 
beyond doubt that, with equal prudence and intelligence on the 
part of the lender, loans to the industrious and economical poor 
are as safe as those made to any class whatever of the rich.” 
After the civil war a remarkable revival of these societies began 
in Philadelphia, and extended through Pennsylvania. The ear- 
liest organization recorded in the State archives was The Miles- 
town, No. 5 (March, 1866), and The Bristol, of Bucks Co. (Dec. 
1866). These were followed in 1867 by The Falls of Schuylkill, 
of Philadelphia, in January; The German, of Lycoming Co., in 
April; The Tremont Saving Fund Association, of Schuylkill Co., 
in June. Five societies followed in 1868, and four in 1869. 
These societies are still in operation. The growth of these so- 
cieties through the decade 1870-80 was astonishing. They now 
number about 600 in Philadelphia alone, with a membership of 
75,000, and a capital of $80,000,000. In the State of Pennsyl- 
vania there are registered (1880) 1017 associations. The total 
number in the State is variously estimated from 1500 to 1800. 
From the data gathered it can be said that they represent capi- 
tal ranging from $10,000 to $300,000, and net earnings (1880) 
reaching from $20 (The Third Ward of Alleghany Co., org. 
Sept. 1880) to $106,885.60 (The Enterprise Saving Fund and 
Loan Association, of Phila.). Ten report earnings (1880) under 
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$1000; twenty-seven from $1000 to $5000; eleven from $5000 to 
$10,000 ; forty-three from $10,000 to $25,000 ; twenty-three from 
$25,000 to $50,000; five from $50,000 to $75,000; one over 
$75,000; and one over $100,000. It can be justly claimed, offi- 
cially, that they have “become an important factor in the finan- 
cial and industrial progress of the commonwealth.” For the 
same official source adds: “ From their inception up to the pres- 
ent it is estimated that under their operations 60,000 comforta- 
ble houses have been erected in Philadelphia alone, and that 
they have enabled 25,000 householders to pay off mortgages 
that probably would otherwise have been foreclosed. Through 
the economical habits they were instrumental in forming, it is 
estimated that $100,000,000 have been invested within the city 
limits, which, were it not for them, might possibly have been 
squandered in dissipation and by improvidence. They have 
been the means of making 80,000 owners of real estate and 
80,000 tax-payers; thus giving Philadelphia the pre-eminent 
title of being the ‘city of homes’” (Report of Secretary of 
Internal Affairs, Pa., 1879-80, pp. 266, 269). <A very gratifying 
feature of these associations has been the fidelity with which 
they have been managed. “ Hundreds of associations have been 
conducted from their inception to their termination without the 
loss of a dollar” (Ib., p. 268). The movement has now its 
organ in Philadelphia— 7he Building Association Journal. 

Ohio followed Pennsylvania closely in this development. 
In Clark County several such associations were formed soon 
after the war. The Clark County Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion (1868) ran six years with fair success. The Springfield 
Loan and Savings Association (1869) continued until 1875 
with a moderate success. Other societies followed, all of which 
were patterned upon the Philadelphia plan. A considerable 
development of these societies has taken place latterly in Ohio, 
especially in Cincinnati. It is claimed that there are 174 associ- 
ations in Cincinnati, with a membership of 28,000. The Golden 
Rule Aid Company of Clark Co. (org. 1880) claims that, within 
three years, societies of this pattern have been organized in fifteen 
counties of the State, which have paid in full for homes for their 
patrons to the amount of $91,700, and have placed loan share- 
holders in possession of homes, paid for in full and on which 
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they are now making monthly payments, to the amount of 
$168,750, and have a subscription for loan shares amounting 
to over $607,000. The Bureau of Labor Statistics (1880) records 
the incorporation of 307 associations during the seven years pre- 
ceding this report, with a capital of $154,658,716. “ Numbers 
of these however never commenced business.” Thirteen so- 
cieties returned receipts and disbursements for the preceding 
year amounting to $316,775.65, and assets, in I1 societies, ag- 
gregating $624,755.54. A gain of over 38 per cent on each share 
was reported. Under the guidance of Hon. Josiah Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts has revived her early efforts in this direction, following 
now the Philadelphia plan. Four building associations were re- 
ported to the State in 1875. Anact of the Legislature to further 
the formation of such societies was obtained, and in July, 1877, 
The Pioneer Co-operative Saving Fund and Loan Association 
was incorporated, with 177 members, representing 795 shares. 
Its fifth annual statement (April 3, 1882) shows 819 members, 
4178 shares of stock, a cash business of $90,000, assets of 
$112,528.98, with profits of $12,763.98. Other associations arose. 
There are now twenty-two societies incorporated, having a 
total membership of over 6000, representing 40,000 shares, with 
an ultimate value of $8,000,000. “The assets of the associations 
have risen during the year from $372,461.31 to $653,142.80, 
which indicates a marked degree of prosperity” (Bank Commis- 
sioner’s Report, Jan., 1882). 

New Jersey reported 106 associations in 1880. Of these only 
51 returned statistics. These 51 have beenin existence from one 
to fourteen years. They report an aggregate of 46,869 shares, 
held among 6310 persons. Their office expenses summed up 
$11,527.11. Netassets were given at $4,002,647.70; net gains at 
$1,097,260.79. California returns 16 societies, of which 11 report- 
ing show 29,947 shares, a paid-in capital of $1,808,304.98, earnings 
of $787,183.62, and assets of $2,595,488.48. Similar associations 
are known to be in operation in Maine (one reported by the 
Bank Examiner), New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Illin- 
ois (ten or twelve in Chicago), and Michigan. The Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor and Industries of New Jersey (1880) makes 
the following conjectural estimate of the development of these 
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societies: “We have said that there are probably 2000 building 
and loan associations in the State of Pennsylvania. If there are 
1000 in all the other States, which is less than others have esti- 
timated it, the total would be about 3000 in the country. It is 
safe to say that the average membership would be 150, and the 
total 450,000. Applying the average of five persons interested 
in each, as in the case of the savings-banks, and we have a total 
of 2,250,000.” <A private authority on the subject writes that it 
is a safe estimate to figure the average capital of these associa- 
tions at $25,000. This would aggregate a capital of $75,000,000. 
New York has a unique form of co-operation, of the joint-stock 
kind, for home building, known as The Hubert Home Club. 
Messrs. Hubert, Pirsson & Co., architects, designed ingenious 
plans for apartment houses, and elaborated a system whereby a 
small number of persons could combine to erect such a building 
and become its co-proprietors, with great economy of cost. 
Within two years from the issue of the prospectus, six of these 
Home Clubs have been formed, and have erected or are now 
erecting large buildings in first-class locations. Several other 
companies are forming. The capital engaged in these enter- 
prises is about $5,000,000. The idea has not yet been taken 
up by working-men, though it admits of application, to people 
of small means. 

Building and loan associations in the language of the Penn- 
sylvania Report quoted above, “‘supply a want that no other 
savings institution or banking company can meet.” Their de- 
velopment, one of the most marked successes of co-operation, is 
an encouraging sign of the education of Labor in our country 
in that co-work for a commonwealth which is the ideal towards 
which society is moving— 

“ Till each man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood.” 


R. HEBER NEWTON. 





THE DAWN OF THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. 


HE English Reformation of Religion, as exhibited in the for- 
mularies, the ritual, and the government of the Anglican 
Church, is so utterly unlike the movement in any other Euro- 
pean country that people have been greatly puzzled as to the 
causes which brought it about, as to the shape which it has per- 
manently assumed, and as to the reactions which have constantly 
occurred in its history. It is a reformed church, but it has the 
outward mechanism of the old faith, its two arch-prelates with 
nicely graded distinctions of rank, its capitular hierarchy of deans, 
archdeacons, and canons, its parochial system, and its rural hierar- 
chy too. In one sense its forms are more ancient than the organi- 
zation of the papacy, in another it dates from the marriage of 
Henry with Anne Boleyn, or the Restoration of Charles, or the 
Revolution of 1688. With some publicists it is the outcome of 
Henry’s wilfulness and of Thomas Cromwell’s cunning. With 
others it is the vast effort of the reformers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and of the prelates and statesmen who sur- 
rounded the young Edward’s throne. With a third party it is 
the result of Elizabeth’s compromises between the old and new 
faith. With a fourth it is the product of the reaction which the 
Restoration represented, tempered by the second reaction of the 
Revolution. All these critics are right, and all are wrong. The 
Anglican Church is at once a political and a social institution. 
It is the weakest social organization that has ever been known, 
for it is, and it has been for four centuries and more, a compro- 
mise between divergent opinions. It is a very powerful politi- 
cal organization, for it has always hitherto been able to enlist 
the interests of every government on its side. 
None of those who have studied the history of the English 
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Church since the first successful attack was made on the foreign 
influences which once dominated it, and were resisted with 
greater or less success from the beginning, have been able to 
bridge over, by the light of contemporary opinion, the history 
of the Anglican Church from the days of Wiklif to those in 
which the double forces of the English reformation were indeed 
to some extent harmonious, but in most particulars so diver- 
gent that the parties who were distinctly bent on the same end 
saw no means of reaching that end but by destroying each other. 
To prevent this savage duel of reformed opinion was the work 
of English statesmen from the days of Henry the Eighth to 
those of William the Third; nay, it may be said to be the work 
of English statesmen now. But there is no means of discover- 
ing the character of the antagonism, unless one can discover the 
origin of the two streams of religious thought, can watch them 
when they flowed apart, can see how it fared with them when 
they were united, and so can detect how, when they were again 
rent asunder, tho still near, they had taken color from the com- 
mon water of the past, and, in a way which has no parallel in 
the history of religious thought, are perpetually receiving, tho 
still apart, affluents from each of the watersheds from which, 
during their severance, they drew their forces. The traveller in 
the city of Lyons is shown the two streams which unite below 
the town. One is slow, the other is rapid. When their waters 
mix they run for a long time side by side, differing in color and 
in speed. In English Christianity the same facts are visible. But 
the slow stream sometimes gains strength and curtails the space 
of the rapid current. At other times they seem blended. At 
other times they break away from the same channel and seem 
to be permanently severed. 

The history of the English Church, and of the causes which 
have given so peculiar a character to its action, are to be found 
in the facts of the fifteenth century. But the history of the 
fifteenth century has never been written. The materials are 
very few, the annals are very arid. Nothing has been more dis- 
tasteful to the student than the miserable struggle of the Eng- 
lish Henry and the French Charles for the throne of France, 
except it be the ferocious war which this quarrel roused for 
the English throne—a war which lasted for thirty years, the 
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effects of which endured for two centuries after its conclusion. 
And as the facts are distasteful, so the annals are jejune and 
meagre. The material prosperity of the English people was 
great, the corruption of society was universal, the force of gov- 
ernment was always despotic when it could be, but constantly 
uncertain and generally unpopular. The stoutest prince dread- 
ed popular discontent, the weakest was the sport of discontent. 
The administration was more disliked than the sovereign, and 
could only exist by intrigue. The representatives of permanent 
institutions—the Church, the Parliament, the Law—were the 
creatures of the intrigues by which they lived, and shared the 
odium or the contempt of the people. And the religion of the 
nation—for there were two sections of the people which were 
profoundly religious—was gradually preparing itself for the de- 
bate in which Henry and Cromwell, Edward and Cranmer, Mary 
and Gardiner, Elizabeth and Parker were but names on one side, 
as similarly Henry and Wolsey, Edward and Northumberland, 
Mary and Pole, Elizabeth and the deprived bishops were on the 
other side. 

The two sides were Puritanism and Anglicanism—the one 
an ecumenical faith which was to pervade all Christendom, the 
’ other a local Christianity which was to heal the wounds of social 
order in England, but in alliance with the English state and 
English interests. The former was, as soon as it left its authors’ 
hands, to be the foe or the critic of the established government ; 
the latter was to ally with it, but to strengthen it by purifying 
it. The annals of the former have been written, imperfectly 
and unequally. The history of the latter has never been told. 
The former was heterodox and seditious down to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. The latter was orthodox and respectable from the 
beginning of its existence. The former may be fairly dated as 
a system from the days of Wiklif; the latter was vaguely and 
uncertainly present from the conquest, but became a permanent 
power in the fifteenth century, mainly because it squared with 
the public opinion of Europe. It is with the latter that I have 
particularly to deal, because it is in my power to give my read- 
ers a sketch of its purposes by the information which I can 
supply about its most competent and disinterested exponent. 


It will be necessary, however, to say something about the earlier 
15 
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representative of the reformation, to whose teaching and influ- 
ence the latter was more bitterly opposed than he was to the 
abuses which he assailed, tho both parties were laboring for the 
same end, tho laboring unconsciously. 

Wiklif was the greatest Oxford man of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Before he became an object of hatred to conservative 
churchmen he was widely popular. The Roman see was re- 
puted to be an English enemy during the first great war with 
France, and Wiklif could safely denounce it. The preaching 
friars were the allies of the papacy, and it was patriotic to 
denounce them too. It was even possible to hint that the pope 
was heretical. It was almost pardonable, and with the Com- 
mons very praiseworthy, to suggest that the wealth of the 
church should assist the exigencies of the state. There were 
plenty of politicians who had a strong bias towards disendow- 
ment, and the disendowment of the monastic orders was the 
very obvious expedient of an impoverished exchequer. It is not 
wonderful that the man who criticises an over-wealthy clergy 
should connect their tenets with their character, and derive the 
latter from the former. That Wiklif slid into heterodoxy was 
natural. That his heterodoxy should be suspected in many par- 
ticulars by men whom he had criticised was also natural. The 
Council of London, before which Wiklif was summoned, detected 
two hundred heresies in his‘published works. But the distinctive 
character of all Wiklif’s writings is that he attacks the morals 
of the clergy, especially of those who were relieved by papal 
favor from domestic discipline, and that he disparages, as people 
do very naturally, the creed of those whose morals he attacks. 

His followers went much further than he did. There has 
never, I believe, been a strong religious movement which has 
not enlisted on its side the sympathy of those who wish to bet- 
ter their material condition simultaneously with the bettering of 
their moral nature. It is no discredit to the movement that it 
allies itself with a yearning after social improvement, provided 
it resolutely puts before mena higher rule of duty. There is no 
doubt that the priests whom Wiklif organized as antagonists to 
the mendicant friars were at the bottom of the great insurrec- 
tion of 1381, when the monarchy and the whole social system 
of England trembled in the balance. History tells us that the 
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insurgents were put down and punished, and this is what his- 
torians dwell upon. But history also tells us that the demands of 
the rioters were practically conceded, tho this history is seldom 
written. Still more rarely does history, as written, busy itself 
with those obscure workings which made Lollards a permanent 
force in the fifteenth century. But it was there, and was so 
great a force that it could not be put down, was an object of 
incéssant alarm to the English hierarchy, and by its persistent 
action of hostility to the abuses of civil government and its 
antipathy to the opulence and the immorality of the church, drove 
the state and the church into close alliance. During the whole of 
the fifteenth century the heads of the Anglican Church never 
made a stand against any abuse, or for any righteous dealing, or 
even for the interests of a common Christianity. 

The annals of the Lollards are obscure. But their preachers 
were active. I will refer to the career and fate of one who is 
little known. William White had been a secular priest. He 
abandoned his ecclesiastical condition, married, and became a 
preacher. For years he wandered about England, preaching 
when it was safe, and hiding when it was unsafe, like the non- 
conforming clergy of England and Scotland more than two cen- 
turies later. Nothing could have shocked the proprieties of the 
fifteenth century more than a married priest. In the next cen- 
tury, the boldest act of Luther’s life was his marriage, an act 
which Cranmer dared not avow in his own case. Still, the lib- 
erty was legalized in Edward’s reign. Now the quickest and 
strongest growth of Lollardy was in the eastern district, espe- 
cially in Norfolk, at that time by far the richest of the English 
counties, because it was the principal seat of the linen and woollen 
manufacture. At last White was caught and consigned to the 
flames in Norwich at the bishop’s gate—that is, in the space 
opposite to the cathedral close—in company with two others, 
William Waddon and Hugh Pye. I found in searching the 
archives of the Norwich Corporation that it cost four shillings 
and eightpence for two loads of fagots wherewith to consume 
these three Lollards. But the strength of the coming reforma- 
tion remained in the eastern coynties. For very definite reasons 
they set Mary Tudor on the throne. She repaid them with fire 
and fagot, for there were more victims in Norfolk and Suffolk 
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during Mary’s reign than in all the rest of England. In the 
other parts of the country these burnings were intended to 
warn the wavering; in the eastern counties they were designed 
to extirpate the obstinate. This, then, was one stream of the 
English reformation which was real and enduring, altho its an- 
nals are obscure during the fifteenth century. 

The English hierarchy, secular and regular, bishop and abbot, 
parish priest and monk, had become very deteriorate in the same 
epoch. The bishops were generally the younger sons of the 
noble families, sometimes were political adventurers, occasion- 
ally soldiers and statesmen. A few were selected for their abili- 
ties, but none for their religious zeal. If they were learned in 
the learning of their order—and only two such persons are 
recorded, Lyndwood and Pecok—they employed their abilities. 
in compiling: the one a legal treatise on church discipline, and 
the other a controversial work which forms an apology for the 
existing order of things. The majority were courtiers and time- 
servers. They abandoned the care of their dioceses, and held 
offices at court. They left the work of Christianity to a few 
zealous and orthodox clergy, but much more to the wandering 
Lollards. They were so unpopular that they dated not go into 
their dioceses, or indeed leave the court. Two, who ventured 
among their people, were murdered in one year (1450). They 
owed their elevation to the faction which the weakness of Henry 
and the passion of Margaret formed—a faction which adhered 
faithfully to the fortunes of the House of Lancaster, and was 
proscribed at its fall. But not a single bishop followed those 
partisans. When the Yorkist party gained the upper hand, the 
prelates turned round with alacrity. When, after the victory of 
Wakefield, the same party suffered a temporary eclipse, they 
acknowledged the old monarch again. When Henry was de- 
throned again, they again followed the tactics of the Vicar of 
Bray. They changed again in 1470, and again in 1471. The 
archbishop of Canterbury, who had gone through all these vicis- 
situdes of political allegiance without an effort and without a 
pang, betrayed the young princes to their uncle, assisted in 
putting Richard on the throne, and was equally facile to the 
victor of Bosworth, Henry the Seventh. In the great war of 
succession the prelates were compliant and contemptible. 
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One man among them was made a scapegoat. Pecok had 
written in defence of the practices of his order, and for a while 
was treated as a valuable advocate. But he had the folly to 
meddle on his own account with controversial politics, and com- 
municated his political views to the Lord Mayor. This official, 
who was the brother of the Cannynges who built Redcliffe Church 
at Bristol, the most beautiful work of the fifteenth century, and 
afterwards became a clergyman, communicated the letter to 
the king and his court. The letter is lost, but it excited the 
gravest alarm. The Council declared that it would not sit if 
Pecok were among them. The bishop of Chichester was tried 
for heresy, degraded, and imprisoned for life. Partisans have dis- 
covered in his writings that he was a precursor of the reforma- 
tion. In point of fact, he was an Erastian, who evidently held 
that the state should define the doctrines which the clergy and 
laity should accept, and he was an Arian, for he attacked the 
Apostles’ Creed, and hinted not obscurely that he had doubts 
about the doctrine of the Incarnation. It is not a little singular 
that at a crisis like this tenets of so latter day a nature should 
have suggested themselves to a worldly and popular prelate of 
the fifteenth century. 

The regular orders were worse than the secular clergy. They 
were luxurious and licentious. Sometimes a monastery or a 
nunnery got so evil a reputation for disorder and profligacy that 
it was necessary to suppress it. Some of the wealthiest colleges 
in Oxford and Cambridge owe their revenues to the vices of 
institutions from whose spoils they were founded or enriched. 
The monks intrigued incessantly for more donations, and in the 
fifteenth century it became a common practice to impoverish the 
parochial clergy by impropriating the greater part of a benefice to 
a monastic house. But the parochial clergy were not much better 
than the monks. Pluralities and non-residence were common. 
The vices of the parish priests were the theme of all satirists, 
and when the Lollards denounced the friars, the friars said that 
they were no worse, but rather better, than the parish parson. 
Benefices were heaped on unworthy persons, and Rome, which 
would do anything for money, granted the most scandalous 
licenses to those who chose to pay for them. There was hardly 
a dignitary in the church who had not bought his place. Remit- 
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tances on behalf of these traffickers in sacred things were so 
large that the English nation was believed to be seriously impov- 
erished by the vast sums sent annually to Rome, and sometimes 
local patriotism was successfully invoked against those who were 
collecting, by all the devices which the Roman Church adopted, 
treasure for transmission to the papal court. The Lollards would 
have cut up the system root and branch; the orthodox and de- 
vout strove to reform, the worldly to apologize for it. 

Hence flowed the second stream of the reformation. In 
some particulars it went on the same road with Wiklif. But in 
others it was bitterly opposed to him, and effected the condem- 
nation of his doctrines at Constance. And as the Lollard move- 
ment survives in the puritan, or nonconformist, or evangelical 
element in the Church of England, so the orthodox reformer 
survives in the Anglican high-church man, the advocate of the 
union of western Christendom, and in the ritualist. I shall soon 
advert to the writer from whom I have learnt what were the 
temper and aims of the orthodox reformer, the prototype of 
Gardiner and Bonner, of what may be called the Whig element 
in the reformation of the sixteenth century. 

There had long been a schism in the church. This schism 
was unlike that of an earlier period when the German emperors 
of the House of Swabia strove to keep the pope in check, and 
to revive their authority over the papal see by setting up an 
antipope in the person of one among their own creatures. This 
had never succeeded, because the rest of Europe was not con- 
tent to follow the policy of the German empire, since the dignity 
of that empire was not accompanied by any power of coercing or 
even controlling public opinion in Western Europe. But now 
there was an internal schism in the church and of the church. 
Each rival pope had his court and his cardinals, and was, as far 
as forms went, legally or canonically elected. The traditions of 
the Roman see have never ventured on branding either of these 
lawfully elected chiefs of the Roman Church as antipopes. But 
the scandal was intolerable. All Europe was anxious to find a 
remedy, and the only remedy seemed to lie in the revival of 
an institution which had long been disused—a general council. 
Everybody was willing to tax himself for the support of the 
representatives of Christendom in a great parliament of church- 
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men. The council at last met at Constance, deposed three 
popes, elected a fourth, put to death John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, created a.revolt against ecclesiastical authority in Bohe- 
mia, whither the Oxford scholars had carried Wiklif’s books and 
tenets, and for a time subordinated the pope to an ecclesiastical 
parliament. Another council, that of Basle, went beyond that 
of Constance—was indeed the Long Parliament of the church. 
But the effort was too early, and tho the doctrine that a general 
council was superior to the pope remained a favorite tenet with 
ecclesiastical reformers, and was a stock threat with those who 
were dissatisfied with the pope’s policy and the pope’s bulls, the 
European sovereigns were wise enough to see that it was more 
convenient to deal with one ecclesiastic than with a parliament 
of ecclesiastics, and after having finally healed the schism, were 
well content to allow the government of Christendom to fall 
back into the old groove. 

The writer from whom I dailies my information as to the 
condition of England in the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
particularly as to the condition of the English Church, was a well- 
born and fairly opulent ecclesiastic, who spent the greater part 
of his life at Oxford. The son and heir of a country gentleman, 
the nephew of the famous chief-justice who, as popular story 
tells us, was insulted on the bench by the king’s son and vindi- 
cated the majesty of the law by committing the offender to 
prison, who more certainly refused to try Scrope, the archbishop 
of York, Thomas Gascoigne was possessed of an estate ina ham- 
let near Leeds, which has since become part of that great town, 
and is now inhabited by thirty thousand people. The young 
esquire went to Oxford, studied there, and entering into the 
church remained, except for a trifling prebend in the cathedral 
at Wells, an unbeneficed but very active clergyman during his: 
whole life. When he was thirty years old he began to form a 
collection of extracts from the Latin fathers, and to note such 
events in contemporary history as seemed to him illustrative of 
the religious topics which attracted him, or to bear on the con- 
troversies of the time, or to appear significant of what was shortly 
impending. He held the office of Chancellor of Oxford several 
times, was plainly on terms of intimacy with people of rank, and 
was exceedingly outspoken about men and events. The two 
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great parties were not as yet sharply divided, and it appears that 
while his political sympathies were with the House of York, he 
does not declare for the principle of legitimacy, and he must 
have been deterred, on ecclesiastical grounds, from following 
those who were reputed to favor the Lollard schism. 

He died in the spring of 1458, just after Pecok’s condemna- 
tion. By his will he directed that all his papers should be copied 
out on vellum, at the expense of Sion Abbey, which, of course, 
he had made his residuary legatee, and that the copy should be 
deposited with the original papers in Sion Abbey. His orders 
were literally fulfilled, and the result remains in two huge folio 
volumes, written in double columns. He calls his-work “ Liber 
Veritatum,’’ and the contents are chiefly transcripts from the 
Latin fathers and the schoolmen. I do not know by what fate 
these volumes were dropped into the library of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, where they have remained, as it seems, unread thor- 
oughly till now. But I suspect that when the book was finished, 
Rotheram, bishop of Lincoln, the second founder of that college 
and a very influential person in his day, desired a sight of the 
good doctor’s manuscript, and came to the conclusion that it 
had better not be seen generally. Every passage in these vol- 
umes which seems to be, or is,a comment on current events is 
carefully marked in the margin, and there is little doubt that 
these passages seemed inconvenient. No bishop in that day 
desired that the history of his order should be inquired into, 
least of all that the public should know what were the opinions 
of an unambitious and disinterested churchman, who felt the 
shortcomings of his order so deeply and spoke so plainly. He 
compiled his book, he tells us, in order that posterity might 
know what were the dangers of the days in which he lived, and 
what were the causes of them. Nobody has been the posterity, 
for the book has merely been run through by one or two anti- 
quaries, who wished to extract what he said about Oxford, 
and therewith about that ambitious bishop of Chichester, the 
unlucky Pecok; and now, except that religious controversy 
never dies, least of all in England, the contents of his book are 
a mere fossil, except in so far.as it aids the student of history in 
reconstructing the social conditions of England during the first 
half of the fifteenth century. 
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The interest in Gascoigne’s notes and comments lies in the 
fact that he is an orthodox religious reformer, who entertains, if 
need be, a very mean opinion of individuals, from pope to curate 
or monk, and a very exalted opinion of what institutions and 
tenets might be if the former are reformed and the latter are 
made disciplinary. Both institution and tenet are to be de- 
fended, on authority indeed, but are confirmed by the manifest 
good which comes to those who accept and abide by them. And 
it must be observed that at this time, and for many a century 
after this time, men believed that divergences of opinion were 
evils which it is the duty of the church to denounce and of the 
state to repress and punish. It would be an error to imagine 
that the Lollard was one whit more tolerant than the Anglican, 
the Anglican than the Ultramontane—to use by anticipation a 
term of later date in the sense of the advocate of the papal 
policy as contrasted with that of a national church. There was 
no toleration in England till the epoch of the Revolution, and 
then it was granted grudgingly and sparingly. Every English 
theologian from the days of Wiklif down to the days of San- 
croft desired uniformity, was willing to invoke the secular arm 
in favor of coertion, and would have constrained private con- 
science to accept what authority succeeded in affirming. The 
charge of schism was therefore bandied about by the reformers 
and the maintainers of the existing order of things. Even at 
the epoch of the Toleration Act, no religious liberty was to be 
accorded to “ papists and to such as deny the Trinity,” tho prac- 
tically it soon became impossible to do more than ostracize the 
former from political employments and to ignore the latter. 

The first grievance of the fifteenth-century church is the 
aggrandizement of the monks and the cathedral bodies at the 
expense of the parochial clergy. A century before, the posthu- 
mous piety of benefactors bestowed lands and lordships on the 
monks. But the various laws which prohibited the gift of real 
estate to the dead hand checked this kind of benefaction, and 
the growing passion for the acquisition of land, which is the 
social characteristic of the fifteenth century in England, inter- 
posed a further bar. The ingenuity of the monks was there- 
fore directed towards other and new sources of gain. They sold 
every religious function which the priest, according to the creed 
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of the times, was alone empowered to grant and the layman 
was compelled to accept. The chapter of York determined on 
rebuilding or greatly enlargifig the cathedral which is now the 
pride of that city. To obtain funds they imposed on every 
parochial clergyman in the diocese the duty of exacting heavy 
fees at the confessional. The principal officers of the church, 
we are told, paid enormous sums to the Roman court for elec- 
tion or for confirmation in their benefices. They recouped 
the outlay by exacting every kind of fee which they could de- 
vise from their flocks. The layman of the fifteenth century was 
mulcted*at every turn, in life and in death. Now much of this 
could be borne if the tax had been paid to the parish clergy, 
who were occasionally men of great worth, and lived among 
their own people. “I know,” says Gascoigne, “one rector of a 
single parish who in his lifetime sent to school and university, 
at his own cost, twenty young men. But now the endowments 
of the parochial clergy are transferred to the monasteries, and 
study languishes at the universities.” 

The claim made by the Roman pontiff that he should have the 
right to confirm or annul all elections to ecclesiastical office, and 
the facts that the court of Rome was therefore accessible only.to 
bribes, and that the clergy were pillaged by the payment of an 
annual tax to support the papal court, were standing grievances. 
The states of the church were too poor to support the pontiff, and 
the whole world was therefore put under contribution. When 
the English parliament strove to stop these exactions and usur- 
pations, the clergy were threatened with excommunication, and 
the sentence, which would probably have anticipated the action 
of Henry the Eighth by a century, was only stopped by the 
opportune death of Martin the Fifth. To the political economy 
of the age, which looked on the possession of the precious met- 
als as the most solid and substantial wealth, the constant out- 
flow of English money to Rome was not only a grievance, but 
a danger. Hence the relations of England and Rome were 
greatly strained in the fifteenth century, and the discontent 
which the experience of that time produced made it a compara- 
tively easy matter for Henry in the next century to stimulate 
the discontent till it became a rupture, and that without any 
serious opposition from the hierarchy and the-parochial clergy— 
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from no one indeed but from the monks, whose peculiar privi- 
leges depended on the continuous power of the papacy. Gas- 
coigne compares the monks to the Shechemites in Genesis, and 
their policy to that of the prince of that city. 

But these kinds of taxation or usurpation were as nothing 
to the scandals which arose when the exigencies of the Roman 
court suggested the use of these irregular expedients by which 
money might be obtained. The proceedings of Tetzel in Ger- 
many, which first roused the denunciations of Luther, were not 
so bad or so scandalous as those of Peter de Monte in England 
during the year 1440. The circumstances are so singularly like 
those which accompanied the better-known event that they may 
be stated more in detail for the modern reader, from Gascoigne’s. 
manuscript. 

During the last years of the Greek empire, when the last 
monarchs of the East possessed little more than Constanti- 
nople, a strip of territory near it, and the relics of their famous 
navy, overtures were made to the West for aid against the 
Turks, who had not only Constantinople in their grasp, but 
were menacing Eastern Europe through the valley of the Dan- 
ube. Through the mediation of the council of Basle and the 
action of Eugenius the Fourth, there seemed some prospect of 
aid, provided the Greeks would renounce their schism and be 
reconciled to the Western church. The bargain was struck, and 
turned out unluckily for the empire, for they did not get the 
assistance, and the reconciliation of the hapless emperor and his 
court seemed a hateful apostasy to those Greeks who remained 
attached to the faith of their forefathers. In a few years Con- 
stantinople fell, the Turks passed up the valley of the Danube, 
and were menacing Eastern Europe, when the great Hunniades 
completely vanquished them at the battle of Belgrade, which was 
fought on July 22, 1456. 

The expenses said to have been incurred by Eugenius in 
bringing about the union of the Greek and Latin churches formed 
the plea for the issue of a commission for the sale of indulgences. 
An indulgence was the remission of some canonical obligation 
incumbent on all believers, but not in itself a moral obligation 
or intrinsic duty, or was a revision or renewal of some act of 
penance imposed for discipline’s sake by an inferior ecclesiasti- 
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cal officer, but from which an appeal could be made to a supe- 
rior. It is almost needless to add that at first these indulgences 
were granted on their own merits, and without charge. Soon 
there grew up a system of levying fees for registration and other 
clerical work in connection with the issue of these documents. 
Next a fine was paid for the grant, and lastly they were manu- 
factured wholesale, to be sold retail by collectors appointed in 
each European kingdom. On this occasion Peter de Monte, a 
Lombard priest, was sent as collector to England. 

“These pardons,” says Gascoigne, “were sold in blank, the 
purchasers putting their own names in, or those of the parties 
to whom they resold them. They could be purchased as cheaply 
as for twopence, sometimes they were given for a stoup of wine 
or a flagon of beer, frequently they were made stakes at a game 
of chance, not uncommonly they were the hire of prostitutes. 
Men went about the country with panniers full of them, hawk- 
ing them in every town and market. And the moral conse- 
quences were visible everywhere. Men said, ‘I do not care 
what sins I commit or what crimes I practise, for I shall have 
easily, quickly, and cheaply plenary forgiveness for every sin by 
the pope’s indulgence and absolution, which I can buy for four- 
pence or sixpence, or win by gambling. Rome itself has come 
to our doors.’ In perfect justice Alfonso, king of Aragon, could 
say as he said to Eugenius, ‘The Roman Church is now truly a 
harlot, since she offers herself for money to any who approaches 
her.’” 

The pope, it seems, was not always safe of his agents, for 
my author adds that Peter de Monte, when he was leaving Eng- 
land with the vast treasure which he had collected, told one 
of Gascoigne’s friends, Master Vincent Clement, with an oath, 
“The pope shall never have a penny out of these sacksful ‘of 
money unless he give me written pledges that he will make me 
archbishop of Milan.” The man did not get what he expected, 
but as he was made bishop of Brescia, it may be inferred that 
Eugenius acquired the treasure which he sent Peter de Monte 
to collect. 

It was in vain for the pious and orthodox priest, in answer 
to the taunts of the Lollards, to say that these indulgences were 
naught if the buyers thought that they were freed from crimes 
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against the moral law by purchasing the pope’s indulgence. 
Where a ceremonial law is strict and its observances are minute, 
two dangers are sure to arise. Men think they satisfy moral 
law by close adherence to the ceremony; or when they are con- 
scious that there is a moral law which lies beyond the ceremony, 
they are unable or unwilling to determine the boundaries of 
either, and still less able or willing to believe that a remis- 
sion which they are taught to look on as a relief from the 
gravest penalties imposed on the breach of a ceremonial obliga- 
tion is not equally valid against the penalties consequent on the 
violation of a moral duty, or even a positive law of the land in 
which they live. The indulgences of Eugenius the Fourth and 
Peter de Monte created the criminals whom the law punished. 
When the master of the Roman Church was so sordid and 
unscrupulous (and I must remind my reader that I am stating 
the case in the words of an orthodox and pious son of Rome, 
who loathed every form of heresy and schism, as they were then 
understood, with genuine horror), it was not be expected that 
the hierarchy of the English Church would be much more useful 
to the cause which they proposed to serve. They openly de- 
fended the practices by which they had gained their rank and 
wealth, and saw no more harm in bribing the Roman court for 
a see than they did in paying the dues on succession to a tem- 
poral estate. The bishops never went near their sees, except 
to collect their rents in harvest-time, and Gascoigne quotes rather 
strangely Proverbs vii. 19, 20 as an illustration of their practices. 
Kemp, who had been bishop of London, afterwards archbishop 
of York, and finally archbishop of Canterbury, having previously 
served as a soldier in Henry the Fifth’s wars, during the twenty- 
eight years that he was archbishop of York never visited his 
diocese, and allowed his mansion to fall into ruin. Twice elected 
cardinal, he never went to Rome. During the years which im- 
mediately preceded the fall of the House of Lancaster, six of 
the English bishops were in regular attendance at the-court, ful- 
filling various secular functions and holding various offices of 
state; hated by the people whom they robbed and neglected, 
not daring to trust themselves among their people, and yet 
emulating the expedients of the Roman see in practising on 
those who were credulous, and from whom they could, on one 
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plea or the other, extort money. “I heard a man say in his 
‘sermon,” Gascoigne observes, “let all present know that if any 
of you gives me or any of my house one penny, he is free from 
any penance imposed on him by his own curate or any other 
priest.” The passage is as strong as any of the fictions of Von 
Hutten. I have already adverted to the readiness with which 
these prelates turned to either side, like Bunyan’s Mr. Anything 
or Mr. Facingbothways, during the great war of succession. 

It is well known that the Roman Church, tho it insisted on 
the formal celibacy of the clergy, licensed an irregular relation 
between the sexes in the case of parish priests. Such a custom 
seems to have generally prevailed in South Wales. Now we 
are told by my author that the clergy of the diocese of St. 
David’s waited on their bishop, one De la Bere, and begged 
him to prohibit the practice and revoke his licenses. “TI shall 
do nothing of the kind,” answered the bishop. “Were I to do 
so I should lose four hundred marks of annual income (4266 
13s. 4d.) which I get for these licenses, for I get a noble 
(6s. 8d.) or more from each of you for the license, and I do not 
intend to make such a sacrifice.” Now there is little doubt 
that the story, which is certainly true in fact, indicates that there 
still existed a married clergy in South Wales, and that the license 
was merely a charge intended to levy a tax on what was a cus- 
tomary and recognized practice. But to the mind of an ortho- 
dox churchman of the fifteenth century such an answer from a 
bishop was absolutely scandalous, and no wonder that Gascoigne 
calls him, though he was living when the story was told, a man 
of abominable memory. 

But the principal grievance which my author finds with the 
bishops, after he has dealt with the corruption by which they 
won their sees, the persistence with which, having bought their 
dignity, they neglected their duties, the scandalous absorption 
in secular business and secular pleasure which characterized them, 
and the rapacity with which they fleeced their flocks, was their 
cowardly inhibition of preaching except under a license, for 
which they exacted a round fee. 

It is highly probable that the denunciations of the Lollard 
preachers alarmed the English episcopate. If the preacher could 
be caught and his guilt could be brought home to him, short 
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work was made of the obnoxious sectary. But many persons 
sympathized with that part of the Lollard creed which dealt 
with discipline ; more persons were at one with them when they 
denounced the see of Rome, for resistance to the pretensions of 
the papal court was in the air. It is probable, too, that the con- 
tempt of the Lollards for relics and images, which they rarely 
took pains to conceal, was shared by many who did not enroll 
themselves among the number of the sectaries. All men, too, 
who were engaged in purely political business looked with a 
jealous eye on the enormous wealth of the secular and regular 
clergy, and would have eagerly stripped them of their superflu- 
ities—Gascoigne himself would have done so—on any decent 
pretext. It is probable that the peculiar doctrinal tenets of 
Wiklif were seldom promulgated except to the initiated, unless 
the preacher was incautious or was entrapped by a false friend. 
A great deal, therefore, might be said by the preachers which 
would be irritating enough to the hierarchy, but would not come 
within the laws against heresy. To meet the difficulty, Arch- 
bishop Arundel established, with the consent of his bishops, a 
-canon that no person should preach without the bishop’s license, 
and induced the king to enroll his canon in the acts of Parlia- 
ment. In order to stop the mouths of a few heretics they 
silenced all those of the clergy who could not or would not pay 
the sum which the bishop might levy on them at his discretion. 
Nay, they went further. In order to prevent any unpleasant 
truth from coming to the king’s ears they allowed no one to 
preach before him till they had inspected his sermon and ex- 
punged all passages which they disliked, or had made him swear 
that he would prophesy soft things. 

Henry the Sixth was always a child. He was probably made 
permanently timid by the brutal usage which he received in child- 
hood from his governor, Warwick, and he was predisposed to a 
kind of melancholia from his birth. But he was sincerely pious, 
kind-hearted, and affectionate. He was so gentle that in the midst 
of that ferocious quarrel which found its plea in the war of suc- 
cession he was disliked by no man. To his own party he was 
almost a saint, who was indeed incapable of government, but 
must be blessed by Heaven. To the Yorkist party he was a 
gentle, inoffensive usurper, the continuance of whose reign un- 
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der a permanent protectorate, with a parliamentary title recog- 
nizing the hereditary right and subsequent succession of the 
Duke of York, was the best solution of the question as to how 
Margaret and her son could be set aside, a revolution avoided, 
and the old quarrel with France taken up under happier aus- 
pices. I know few stories more descriptive of the king’s mind 
than one which my author tells. Gascoigne waited on him at 
Windsor in order to obtain-a charter or ordinance by which the 
Chancellor of Oxford or his deputy was to be ex officio a magis- 
trate. The king readily granted the request, and then said, 
“ Master Gascoigne, how comes it that so learned a man as you 
has never been made a bishop?” “Sir king,” Gascoigne an- 
swered, “I would sooner be a respectable cobbler than one of 
your bishops.” The undignified character of such a question in 
the mouth of the official bishop-maker, and the plain-spoken 
answer of the scholar, are curiously illustrative of the men and 
the times. : 

The preachers of the orthodox party suffered more by Arun- 
del’s injunction than the Lollards did, just as peaceful travellers 
are annoyed and hampered by passports while conspirators easily 
evade police regulations. Men who for conscience’ sake were 
ready to risk their lives, and who knew that the archbishop’s 
injunction was aimed at them, were not likely to be silenced, 
while those who would have done their best in the service of 
ecclesiastical order were muzzled. Hence Gascoigne speaks of 
the archbishop’s death as a manifest judgment. He was seized 
with palsy of the tongue, so that he could neither speak nor 
swallow, and so died. 

The indiscipline of the church was aggravated by the devices. 
of lawyers. In the earlier ages of the church the bishops had 
not only exercised discipline over the parochial clergy, but had 
even assumed an authority, in examining into the qualifications. 
of those who were presented to benefices, which was distastéful 
to patrons. Hence, three centuries before this time, Henry the 
Second had provided that the patronage of those who had the 
presentation to benefices should be inspected, and the writ guare 
impedit was devised as a check to the bishop. But in those 
times a further hindrance was put on goodly discipline. Corrupt 
parons and simoniacal priests worried the better bishops by vexa- 
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tious actions in the Court of Arches, and many an ill-doer was 
able to retain his place in consequence of the aid which legal 
chicanery gave him. The spirit of litigation was strongly de- 
veloped in the fifteenth century, when the country had become 
more opulent than ever before in its history, and affected the 
church as well as secular business, to the great injury of genuine 
discipline. 

The learning of the universities had greatly decayed. Gas- 
coigne states that a century before his time there were 30,000 
students at Oxford, as he knew from counting the names in the 
_ rolls of his predecessors in office. They came from all parts of 
the civilized world, and having gained such learning as the place 
afforded them, carried back the system to the new universities 
of Eastern Europe. Thus it was that the teaching of Wiklif 
was introduced into Bohemia by students of that remote region 
who had come under Wiklif’s influence, where it was strength- 
ened by the instruction’ given and the literature imparted by 
two English graduates, Peter Clark and Payne, whose disciples 
were John Huss and Jerome of Prague, the confessors at the 
Council of Constance, whose execution caused the outbreak of 
the Taborites and Calixtins in Bohemia, and familiarized the 
whole of this part of Christendom with resistance to the preten- 
sions of the papal court and the doctrines of the Latin Church. 
But the repressive regulations which had been put on religious 
opinion in the University of Oxford, the obligation which had 
been imposed on all graduates to repudiate the leading tenets 
of Wiklif’s school, the general decline of manners, and the de- 
sire to stand well with noble and episcopal patrons, had depraved 
Oxford, so that she had become a shadow of her former self. 

The writer to whom I have referred so much was a zealous 
preacher. He laments indeed over his shortcomings, and dwells 
on his physical infirmities, but appears to have used every occa- 
sion on which he could occupy the pulpit. It seems that at this 
time there were two kinds of sermon, that on a text and that on 
a theme, the latter being the oldest form of discourse, and that 
which he preferred himself. A specimen sermon, however, of 
the former kind is copied into his work, probably because it was. 
among the papers of which his will directed the careful tran- 


scription. His text is, “ By the waters of Babylon we sat down 
16 
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and wept, when we remembered Sion.” “As,” he says, “the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin and Jerusalem, while in the Baby- 
lonish captivity, uttered these words, so the sons of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, looking at the ill which is done in the confusion of 
the church, weep and wail because seven great mischiefs, like 
seven streams, drown and choke many in sin and punishment, 
while innumerable calamities, like rivulets drawn away from the 
main currents, are derived from these seven streams of Babylon. 
The seven are: I. The unworthy and wicked ordination and 
appointment, which is called promotion, of bishops, rectors, and 
officers. 2. The absence of good pastors from the guidance of 
the people, which is as bad as the absence of the seaman when 
the ship is in peri! of wreck. 3. The practice of giving plurali- 
ties to one man, when each flock should have its shepherd. 4. 
The appropriation of churches and tithes to monasteries. 5. The 
abuse of absolution, when the priest releases men who are not 
truly penitent and converted. 6. The abuse of indulgences, and 
their acceptance as an equivalent for the discharge of duty to 
God and man. 7. The abuse of dispensation and of licenses 
given by man and not for the gain or safety of souls.” On each 
of these topics the preacher dilates at length, always earnestly, 
and sometimes with considerable force of eloquence. 

The reader will see that the discretionary employment of 
any and all the expedients enumerated and criticised by Gas- 
coigne were the special prerogatives of the Roman see, and the 
foundation of all its authority. It assumed a censorship over 
all ecclesiastical patronage, even when it did not claim the 
direct bestowal of it. It loaded foreign and non-resident eccle- 
siastics with dignities which, rightly held, involved laborious 
duties. Its chief favorites were invariably pluralists. It strength- 
ened its hold on the people by enriching the regular clergy, who 
were, to a far greater extent than the secular, in direct depend- 
ence on the Roman see. It claimed to be the source of sacer- 
dotal absolution, and to supersede every other authority and 
every other claim of discipline. The basis of its finance was the 
traffic in indulgences, the significance of which was readily and 
regularly misunderstood by those who bought them; and lastly 
it claimed a general jurisdiction, in every conceivable case, to 
dispense with, if not to annul, any law, religious or civil, and to 
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confer any license, even to do things in their own nature im- 
moral and unlawful. To attack, and to attack circumstantially, 
these leading principles of papal authority was to virtually de- 
nounce and reject it. No wonder, then, that Gascoigne’s work 
did not become, as he fondly imagined it would be, a means for 
instructing men in the evils of his time and in the process of an 
internal reformation, but that it was quietly dropped into the 
library of a small Oxford college, where it has remained practi- 
cally undisturbed and unread for centuries, and especially in a 
college which was founded for the express purpose of refuting 
the tenets of Wiklif, out of which, however, in the lapse of time 
came an even greater man than Wiklif—John Wesley. 

The author always, indeed, speaks with profound reverence 
of the pope, addresses him in the customary phrases of his 
time, and seems to sincerely believe that he is anxious to deal 
justly with all interests and reform all abuses. ‘It used to be,” 
he says, “a common belief that the pope retired thrice a day to 
commune with God, and to learn what should be allowed and 
what should be annulled. This credulitas vulgi,” as he describes 
it, “suggests an important truth, that the divine guidance is 
necessary for the ruler of Christendom and should be sought 
by him. In practice, however, the action of the pope, which is 
probably well-intentioned, is marred by his surroundings. The 
cardinals, the councillors, the officials of the papal court area 
herd of rapacious and hungry adventurers, who generally pre- 
vent their master from forming a right judgment, and when he 
has by force of character or special guidance issued a wise 
decree, they take care by interpolations and similar devices to 
entirely pervert his best intentions. Added to this, he is ex- 
posed to their constant and sordid importunity till, wearied out 
by the clamor, he yields that which he knows at the time that 
he is wrong in granting.” Now it is impossible to be deceived 
by such a manner of speech. The trick of transferring to the 
ministers and counsellors of a ruler the misdeeds of which the 
ruler’s government is full is a convenient fiction, but has never, 
as far as history teaches us, been sufficient, when people’s minds 
are made up that the government is intolerable, to shield the 
authority of the ruler himself. 

From John the Twenty-second, deposed in 1315, down to 
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the middle of the fifteenth century the popes, tho far from 
reaching to the lofty ideal ‘of the thirteenth-century pontiffs, 
were respectable rulers of the church. Later on, the pontificate 
was greatly deteriorated. The scandalous life of Alexander the 
Sixth, the warlike activity of Julius the Second, and the volup- 
tuous scepticism of Leo the Tenth all contributed to make the 
reformation a necessity. But it is more than probable that had 
the succession been as reputable as it was in the first half of 
the fifteenth century, the nations of Teutonic origin would have 
broken away from the papacy, even tho they might have re- 
tained the tenets and upheld the discipline of the Latin Church. 
As yet there was one thing wanting to men like Gascoigne, who 
wished to reform Latin Christianity without departing from its 
tenets by a hair’s breadth, and men like the obscure but zealous 
followers of Wiklif, who longed for the means by which they 
could alter doctrines which they believed to be contrary to the 
Scriptures. This want was the apparatus criticus of scholarship, 
a want which was supplied by the Renaissance. The destruction 
of the Eastern empire was not an unmixed evil. Before Con- 
stantinople fell, Greek scholars came over to Italy, bringing with 
them the precious relics of Hellenic genius, a theology which 
knew nothing of the Decretals, and a philosophy which came 
more home to men’s sympathies than that of Aquinas and the 
tribe of schoolmen. The advent of this literature was hailed 
with delight. The new art of printing was quickly transferred 
to Italy, and under papal protection, in printing-presses set up 
by monasteries, as well as in the free city of Venice, those works 
were eagerly published which were very speedily to shatter the 
very power to which they owed their earliest patronage. The 
new learning gave the movement what it lacked—authority. 
People began to examine the credentials of that which they had 
hitherto received as an oracle of God, and gradually became 
more and more persuaded that it was no better than the counsel 
of Achitophel, a favorite illustration with the divines of the 
early reformation. But in Gascoigne’s day the scholarship of 
England was at its lowest ebb. The Latin familiarly written 
was full of barbarisms, was a learned patois. There was no 
knowledge of Greek whatever, and it was from Greek that 
the thinkers of the sixteenth century created those solvents 
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which destroyed among the Teutonic races that authority which 
had hitherto been unchallenged, tho the object for many a weary 
year of bitter and incessant murmurings. 

From the day that Erasmus, More, and Colet introduced 
the new learning into England the march of events was irre- 
sistible and inevitable. The descendant of the Lollard and the 
descendant of the orthodox and devout Churchman, tho still 
bitter rivals, and even angry enemies, were simultaneously 
working out the problem of which the Anglican Church was 
the result. Had not the ambition of Wolsey constrained him 
to keep on good terms with the papal court, in hopes of rising 
to the pontificate, he could, I am persuaded, have guided Henry 
during the crisis of the first reformation, that which renounced 
Rome, established Anglicanism, but kept to the tenets of the 
Latin Church. The change was worked out in a coarser fashion 
by Wolsey’s servant Cromwell, and tho the teachers of the old 
faith held their own in Henry’s time, and were depressed by the 
advocates of the new gospel in his son’s days, the reaction 
under Mary did not intend the renewal of the old dependence of 
the national church on the see of Rome, a policy which was 
furthered by Cardinal Pole, but resisted as far as possible by 
men like Gardiner and Bonner, those names which are so un- 
savory to succeeding generations. Elizabeth consulted her own 
interests when she deferred to the inclinations of her subjects 
in again breaking off relations with the Roman see, and tho it 
is probable that at the commencement of her reign the majority 
of her people was attached to the old faith, she did not run 
any danger from domestic malcontents till the pope had created 
for himself a new army in the disciples of Loyola. 

These two streams of critical puritanism and conservative 
Anglicanism have run in the same channel since the age of 
Elizabeth, but they had their sources respectively in the teach- 
ings of Wiklif and in the growth of that national English party 
in the church which had resolved to be on distant terms with 
Rome as soon as opportunity offered. Both were in existence 
in the fifteenth century. They flowed in the same stream when 
under the strong rule of Elizabeth; nonconformity outside the 
Anglican communion was feeble, but the strife within the same 
communion was getting fiercer. The puritan wished to purge 
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the church of tenets and of ceremonies which implied tenets. 
The Laudian relation, to all appearance successful for a time, 
was Anglican, as opposed to Roman, to the core, but was ready 
to adopt a multitude of pre-reformation doctrines and practices. 
Then came the upheaval of the great civil war, and the tem- 
porary submergence of all that Laud had done, and more which 
he found to his hand, in the religious anarchy of the Protector- 
ate. The strife of creeds and the weariness which followed on 
the strife gave an opportunity for the re-establishment of a far 
more political church than any which had been known in Eng- 
land before. But the church of the Restoration had no energy 
except in persecuting, chiefly for political reasons, those non- 
conformists who now, for the first time, determined to live out- 
side the Establishment, instead of striving to reconstruct the 
church from within. It is possible that had it not been for the 
strongly political character of the Anglican Church the Compre- 
hension Bill might have become the law of the Revolution. But 
all things were against it. The puritan element finally quitted 
the national church in England, and has thenceforward become 
English nonconformity. 

One effort was made to purify the English Church from 
within during the eighteenth century. Of course I allude to 
the movement of the Wesleys. The Anglican element in the 
church had degenerated into the Tory High Church faction, 
which made a hero of Sacheverel, or had been manipulated, in 
order to aid Jacobite plots, by Atterbury, who was a more rest- 
less intriguer. The principal clergy in the great towns were 
Whigs, whose theology was a scarcely disguised Arianism. 
Many of the Independents and all the Presbyterians in Eng- 
land had become avowed Unitarians. At this crisis, when the 
religious spirit was nearly extinct in the Anglican Church, the 
Wesleys strove to bring back faith, piety, and discipline. How 
they labored, and why they were thrust out, is known to all 
who have studied the history of that remarkable movement. 
Take away the doctrinal theology of Gascoigne and the sur- 
roundings of his time, and estimate his piety, his zeal, his pas- 
sion for a revived discipline, his advocacy of preaching and a 
holy life, his belief in the moral influence of good example, his 
disinterestedness, and his untiring anxiety for the saving of 
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men’s souls, and one could almost fancy that the sons of the 
Epworth parson, who determined on reviving, by the work of 
their lives, the Christianity which they saw nearly extinct, must 
have stumbled on those two great folios of the medizval 
scholar and divine, whose pages have assisted me in forming a 
judgment on the religious faith of the fifteenth century, when 
zeal could be found, and to have aided in fulfilling his pious 
wish that succeeding ages would learn how the want of duty to 
God and man bring their swift and assured punishment with 
them. 

The student of modern history, z.e., the student of those forces 
which collectively have made or marred civilization—marred it 
by the Roman empire, made it by slowly combating against the 
barbarism which destroyed Rome, and the cunning which bor- 
rowed the worst faults of the Roman empire, its Czesarism and 
its centralization—always must remember tworules. The first 
is that the meaning of the present can only be understood by 
gathering and mingling those facts of the past to which that 
which is now developed and living is the successor and inheritor. 
The other is that social forces do not die, that man invents 
nothing in himself, whatever be his victories over nature, and 
that therefore the aims and purposes of the best and worst 
forces in bygone days are constantly reproduced in later times. 
If men will study history on these lines, the past is always the 
genuine ancestor of the present, the men of our own time may 
be seen to renew the life and aims of our forefathers, and the 
narrative of events becomes a living picture, a drama in which 
the actors have framed what we have to manipulate, have made 
us, in great part, what we are, and are therefore still among us. 
Again, as man cannot travel out of himself, but must be bounded 
by his own consciousness, human societies are perpetually en- 
gaged with the same problems of thought and action, and are 
therefore, consciously or unconsciously, reproducing the same 
efforts which bygone generations have made before them. 

The form of the Anglican Church of the fifteenth century 
has in one sense passed away. The opulence of its bishops 
and mitred abbots, their monopoly of employment in all the 
affairs of state (except the rude warfare of that time, tho they 
sometimes shared in military campaigns), their lavish expendi- 
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ture on great churches, and the jealous hostility which they 
exhibited against all who criticised the institutions which they 
administered, are now mere history, which exists in annals and 
in monuments. Very slowly the hierarchy was driven from its 
intrenchments. The last lawyer-churchman held the great seal 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, the last finance 
minister who sat among the bishops held office just before the 
Long Parliament, the last diplomatist which the same order 
supplied negotiated the treaty of Utrecht in 1712, just before 
the time in which (except in the case of the Roman Catholics) 
a tacit toleration was granted to all separatists. But tho in suc- 
cessive ages the Anglican Church lost much, it retained, and still 
retains, a great deal of that which the Anglican of the fifteenth 
century longed for and the Anglican of the sixteenth achieved, 
while the English Establishment in the nineteenth century, 
some notable changes excepted, is not wholly unlike what the 
orthodox reformer of the fifteenth desired. 

To preach the Gospel constantly, and to dwell in that preach- 
ing on the obligations of duty, by strengthening the duty, and 
by insisting on the need which the believer has to satisfy his 
conscience and his God, to give proof of a living faith by a good 
example of life and by discreet charity, to combat everything 
which, whether it be among clergy or laymen, lowers the rule 
of life or discredits the Christian profession, is the field of action 
which Gascoigne put before himself four centuries ago, and does 
not differ materially from that which a zealous divine would put 
before himself now. But such a person, when he lives among 
those whose standard and practice, whose discipline and system, 
are unlike his, is as much a controversialist as he is an evangel- 
ist, resists the errors of his day as well as preaches the identical 
gospel of all time, instructs the student of the past, and is in 
harmony with the theologian of the present. 


JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS. 
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NE may read, in scores of books and articles, that- political 
economy is going through a transition stage. The infer- 

ence appears to be that the period is a convenient one for any 
one who chooses to do so to contribute some crude notions to the 
prevailing confusion. It is certainly true that there is no body 
of economists engaged in carrying on the science of political 
economy by a consistent development of its older results 
according to such new light as can be brought to bear upon 
them. The science is exposed to the derision and flippant jests 
of those whose vested interest in old abuses is threatened by it, 
and it has forfeited its influence in the counsels of legislators 
and the cabinets of statesmen because those who call them- 
selves economists are busy in turning economic science to scorn. 
Every science suffers more or less from men who meddle with 
it without mastering it, and from those who think carelessly, 
generalize rashly, or make concessions hastily; but a progres- 
sive science is always in the control, in the last resort, of a body 
of competent scholars who correct aberrations, and every such 
science possesses a body of criticism which is strong enough to 
repress presuming ignorance and charlatanism. Political econ- 
omy is in no such position. A host of writers have been busy 
for the last twenty years introducing conflicting and baseless 
notions which, for want of a competent criticism, have won 
standing in the science. Others have made a boast of turning 
their backs on scientific method, and of describing, by way of 
contributing to political economy, some portion of the surface 
appearance which is presented by the mass of economic phe- 
nomena in their sequence, variety, and complexity. That is as 
if a historian should boast of abandoning the attempt to trace 

17 
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social forces in history, and of returning to the description of 
royal marriages and diplomaticintrigues. With all this the new 
school has been by no means moderate in its terms of contempt 
for all who did not accept the decree that Smith, Ricardo, and 
Mill were exceptional imbeciles to adopt and teach the old 
doctrines. I confess, for one, that for some years the writers of 
the new school imposed on me not a little by their airs of con- 
fidence and superiority. It seemed to me that I could perceive 
the errors into which they had fallen, the emptiness of their 
objections, the crude and unscientific character of their think- 
ing ; but I was forced to doubt and hesitate lest it might be I 
who was at fault. 

For an example I will not take a small case or an extreme 
case. I will take an example of a very interesting and valuable 
book by one of the best living writers on political economy, but 
one who has, in my opinion, made unfounded and improper 
concessions on important economic doctrine. Leroy-Beaulieu’ 
has not been able to escape the fascination of the longing for 
equality, and he declares his conclusion that Ricardo’s doctrine 
of tent has no application at present because of the immense 
amount of new land which has become available, and that the 
Malthusian doctrine of population has no application because 
improvements in the arts are lowering the cost of subsistence 
in spite of the increase of population. Further on I shall notice 
some of the same writer’s views about wages. 

In the first place, the question What is true? is one thing, and 
the question of applicability to a given case is another. The 
former question is the one which is the concern of the scientific 
man. There is, however, another and more important view of 
the objections raised by the French economist. 

In all our sciences we are forced to investigate ratios at the 
limit or other features of limiting cases. The older economists 
did this without having analyzed their processes sufficiently to 
classify them. The Ricardian law of rent is stated as a limiting 
case in the operation of the diminishing return from land. In 
any such statement the amount of land and the stage of the 


1 Essai sur la Répartition des Richesses et sur la Tendance 4 une Moindre 


Inegalité des Conditions, par Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 
1881. 
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arts must be constant quantities. When the statement is 
derived from the limiting*case it is used in political economy, 
as in all other sciences, by giving all values to the variables. 
Therefore the Ricardian law of rent applies to all cases whatso- 
ever from Minnesota to Connaught. If we change the con- 
stants, either by getting more land or by advancing the arts, we 
produce no change whatever in the law, but only transfer its 
operation to another plane. As I regard it, M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
has fallen into the error of regarding a change in the constant as 
setting aside the law. The law of population is stated in terms 
of a limiting ratio between population and subsistence, land and 
the stage of the arts being constant. In its simplest terms the 
law is that the mortality and the increase of population are in 
equilibrium at the limit. M. Leroy-Beaulieu sayr: that the law 
is set aside because we are not at the limit; but the law evi- 
dently covers all cases whatsoever, and to say that it does not 
apply is like saying that men are not under conditions of heat 
because they are not being either roasted or frozen. Whole 
libraries of books have been written, by way of criticism on the 
doctrines of political economy, whose argument consists in~ * 
showing that human societies are rarely at the limit, or that 
limiting cases rarely or never occur. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the responsibility ought to be strictly enforced against 
men of standing in the science for concessions which introduce 
confusion, set the popularizers all astray, and make greater the 
task of those who are striving to secure the appreciation of 
sound doctrine. The men of the new school have scarcely met 
with any contradiction for the last ten years. They have had 
things all their own way. The effects of their teachings are to be 
met with in newspapers and popular writings. I am, however, 
one of those who believe that all this activity of the new school 
has been in the way of confusion and mischief. I do not doubt’ 
that we can to-day, with the aid of wider social philosophy and 
more careful study, expand and correct the doctrines of our 
science. We can advance it by an orderly and strictly genetic 
development. Any one who tries to advance it otherwise may 
be an apostle ora prophet; he is not a man of science. 

I now propose to re-examine the subject of wages. 

The origin of capital is lost in the obscurity which covers 
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the first beginnings of civilization. Some faint presages of 
capital are tobe noted amongst brutes. We are told that a 
gorilla has been seen to take up a stick with which to defend 
himself when attacked. It is related that a monkey in a 
zoological garden used a stone to crack a nut, and hid the stone 
under the straw so as to have it ready on the next occasion. 
Beasts, however, with such extraordinary exceptions, live on 
the spontaneous products of the earth, which they consume as 
they find them, and which they obtain without tools or weapons. 
Such must also, at some time, have been the condition of 
man. In that stage of life alone could a man subsist on the 
immediate product of his labor. His labor consisted purely in 
an act of appropriation of the spontaneous fruits of the earth, 
which he consumed as he obtained them. 

There is one tool-weapon given in nature—the flint ; and there 
is one natural agent which man learned to use so early that we 
can find no period when it was not in use—fire. Accident was 
the leading factor in the earliest stage of civilization. All that 
we know of primitive men warns us not to believe that, if one 
man found a flint-knife, his comrades quickly took up the deter- 
mination to acquire something of the same kind. The evidence 
all imposes upon us the conviction that the period during which 
the first steps towards capital, by the use of flints and fire, were 
being made must have been so long and painful that we cannot 
appreciate it. It is probable that steps forward were made only 
where population was dense enough to make effort necessary, 
and not dense enough to produce degeneration or distress. 
During that period the developments of rudimentary civilization 
must have been erratic and uncertain. Whenever any man or 
men, stimulated by perceiving the advantages which a man 
enjoyed who owned a flint-knife, and unable to conquer him and 
take it away from him, undertook to acquire one, not by acci- 
dent but of set purpose, such persons were driven either to 
accumulate a store of food which would support life while 
searching for flints, or to go hungry while prosecuting that 
search. In either case the price of advance was the acquisition 
of capital by self-denial. From that stage of things up to the 
present moment it is true, leaving accident out of account, that 
every step of advance by which man has raised himself above the 
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level of other animals has been won by standing on a past self- 
denial, i.e. capital. Capital is, like every other good, only a 
chance. Man may abuse it to his destruction or may use it for 
his advancement. Thatis where the moral deduction comes in, 
with which the economist has nothing to do, but the converse 
of the above proposition admits of absolute statement: Every 
diminution of capital lowers civilization without any possible 
alternative, and, in its measure, carries the race back towards 
the primitive barbarism. Labor and self-denial, to work yet 
abstain from enjoying, to earn a product yet work on as if one 
possessed nothing, have been the conditions of advance for the 
human race from the beginning, and they continue to be such 
still. From the beginning capital has been multiplied into itself 
in a constant involution. It is labor raised to a higher power 
and concentrated, and it is by this accumulation that man has 
gained the disposition of power enough, capable of concentra- 
tion on a given point, to accomplish all his victories over nature. 
From the flint-knife up to the breech-loading rifle and the ocean 
steamer every step of the development is open to our observa- 
tion, and not a single step in the sequence could be omitted or 
put in another position without making the result impossible. 
The extension of our political economy which is most essen- 
tial is the investigation of the element of ‘cme, and a specifica- 
tion of its value and relation in each of our generalizations. 
Already in the above sketch of the development of capital it is 
apparent that the relations of time are of the first importance. 
The work of mankind on low stages of civilization is irregular 
and unmethodical, but by the time that the agricultural stage is 
reached the successive periods of production repeat themselves 
with the regularity, because according to the necessity, of the 
seasons. Capital is the product of the past season. The work 
of the present season cannot go on without it, and it is not pres- 
ent unless the past period has been industriously employed. 
The future enjoyment, in its turn, depends on the industry of 
the present. The capital, moreover, in each period of produc- 
tion must be consumed; that is, used up and sacrificed. It 
must be sought again in the new product at the end of the pres- 
ent period of production, but in the interval it must be suffered 
to pass away and disappear. The element of risk therefore 
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belongs to the nature of capital, and the work of mankind goes 
on in a series of pulsations in which the capital is consumed and 
sought again with increase in an endless series of reproductions. 
On the hunting stage each man participates in the work and 
in the enjoyment. On the pastoral stage we already find cases 
in which men are left outside of any family connection and 
without cattle, the most essential form of capital. Such men, 
if not adopted into a family, and others who voluntarily take 
such a course, serve others who can give them a social status 
(security) and a share in the means of subsistence. In the early 
stages of the agricultural stage each man tills land for himself, 
and, so long as the land is abundant, new-comers simply take up 
more of it. In sucha state of society, which is repeated sub- 
stantially in all new countries, there is no class of persons who 
labor for others forhire. If any do this in their youth, or fora 
few years, they speedily acquire the small amount of capital nec- 
essary, in that stage of society, for tilling land, and become in- 
dependent land-owners. As the population increases, however, 
the stage of the arts being assumed constant and land being 
taken constant in amount (viz., such an amount as is available 
for the use of a given society, whether it be, on that stage of the 
arts, a square mile or the whole earth), increments of subsistence 
must be won at greater cost of labor and sacrifice. The society 
is therefore forced to higher and higher organization because 
higher organization with differentiation of function increases 
production. As this movement goes on the society becomes 
more and more complex; the stake of each one in the stability 
of the organization is greater and greater, and whole classes 
arise which perform remote and incidental functions which 
would not exist at all in a less developed social system. In such 
a society a class of persons comes into existence who have no 
capital and no land. They must subsist from day to day out of 
the existing capital of the society by obtaining that capital from 
the owners of it through some form of voluntary agreement. 
The English economists speak of the gain from the poorest 
land in cultivation as equal to current wages and profits. That 
they should have regarded wages and profits as positive data or 
known quantities is not strange in view of their situation and 
the circumstances of their country. There are in fact no posi- 
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tive data in economics from which results may be deduced as 
unknown are derived from known quantities. We have to ac- 
custom ourselves to think of the industrial system as in con- 
stant flux and readjustment. The elements of the system are 
numerous and are subject to constant variations in quantity and 
in their relations to each other. They are constantly moving, 
so that all forces which are produced in the system are dis- 
tributed and taken up throughout the whole of it, so that every 
part is affected. A man of scientific training who studies society 
can no more doubt that this is true than he could doubt 
its truth as a general doctrine of the physical universe, altho 
society is more complex and its phenomena elude our investiga- 
tion more completely. No doubt, taking a certain period, say 
a decade, into account, the existing ratio of product from the 
poorest land in cultivation to the labor and capital which must 
be expended on that land in the existing stage of the arts sets 
the general limit of the status of the lowest class of the popula- 
tion, from which the status of other classes is established in the 
proportion of what they contribute by their labor and capital to 
the total product of the country. In a new country where land 
can be tilled with a minimum of capital and a minimum organ- 
ization of labor, any able-bodied man can obtain it and can win 
from it all the essentials of subsistence. To such a man the re- 
lation of wages to land is presented as an open alternative. 
There is no class, in such a country, of men who are driven, by 
the necessity of living, into a desperate competition with each 
other, without reserve, to get a share in the capital of the so- 
ciety. Women do compete with each other without the alter- 
native.. This is one of the chief reasons why their earnings are 
less than those of men in similar cases. In such a country 
there will be only an imperfectly differentiated wages class. The 
minimum of wages, where wages are paid, must be such as will 
give, all things considered, as good a return of comfort as can 
be won directly from the land. Since the latter return is great, 
wages must be high. Such is the state of the case at the pres- 
ent time in the United States. On the other hand, a country 
whose population is so great that the last increment of subsis- 
tence must be won from soils which require a great expenditure 
of labor and capital to win a meagre supply of the means of sub- 
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sistence per head of the laborers must have a class of persons 
always on the verge of distress. As the use of such soils re- 
quires a large expenditure of capital, the laborers engaged upon 
it are employed by hire, and their status fixes a minimum of 
wages for manual labor. 

Let us now vary the constants, the amount of land and the 
stage of the arts. It is plain that we immediately widen the 
margin of ease still further in the new country, and that we im- 
mediately relax the stringency of the situation in the old coun- 
try. That is why civilization has advanced, and why we are now 
striving all the time to win progress in the arts. If the advance 
should be won as a single isolated step, it would bring relief for 
a time to all and an enlarged chance to all, but the law itself 
would not change at all; and if the population increased until it 
had absorbed all the advantage which had been won, the same 
results as before would be repeated. At the present time the 
unoccupied land of the earth is brought within such easy reach 
of all civilized men that there is no reason, save in the negli- 
gence of the classes interested themselves, why there should be 
any class of persons in the civilized world directly dependent on 
hire. The greatest mischief of all socialistic and semi-socialistic 
teaching is that it teaches the classes in question not to avail 
themselves by their own energy of the chances which are open 
to them, but to stay where they are and expect somebody else 
to make them happy there. 

In a village community each man addressed himself directly 
to the soil to get out of it the means of subsistence. If then he 
failed for any reason whatsoever, he could only blame himself 
or nature. In our highly organized society we are all bound to 
each other in various relations while trying to win subsistence. 
The struggle for existence, therefore, which formerly had the 
character of a struggle of man with nature, now has the char- 
acter of a struggle of man with man, and a “social question” 
arises whenever a man is dissatisfied with the return which he 
wins from the social co-operative effort. For instance: If a 
man were working by himself as a wheelwright and selling his 
wagons, he would have to put up with the best return which his 
labor and capital could win. If he could find any other trade 
which he could adopt and which would pay better, he would 
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change. If, however, a capitalist employed wheelwrights and 
sold wagons, and if the trade should not bring back the capital 
and profits, the employer would either discharge men or lower 
wages. This is the form in which, under the social organization, 
the warning would come to the men that a redistribution of 
labor was required, but it would appear to them to be the act 
of the employer. Similar observations would hold of scores of 
other cases in which the ills of earthly life come to us as mis- 
deeds of our neighbors towards us, on account of the relations 
in which we stand in the industrial organization. 

Supply and demand, in the last analysis, are only so much 
need of subsistence and so many resources of subsistence, or, in 
other words, they are only the forms which are taken in the 
social organization by the original need of man addressed to 
nature on the one side, and the stores of nature open to the 
effort of man on the other. An isolated man would find the de- 
mand in his brain and the supply by his hand. When the sup- 
ply had produced satisfaction the demand would arise again, and 
the reactions between the man and his environment would be 
repeated as long as he lived. In a primitive society a man who 
needed food exerted himself to get it from nature by some 
direct effort. A “just” return for his effort was—what he got. 
Under division of labor and exchange, even up to the last re- 
finements of our modern industrial organization, it is still true 
that the society develops needs and addresses its efforts to 
nature to try to win satisfaction, but every man is forced to 
reach nature through a multitude of relations with his fellow- 
man. We stand in a double relation as suppliers and demanders 
around the one pile of goods which our organized effort has 
won from the earth and advanced into a shape to satisfy human 
needs. Hence every exchange involves two articles, each under 
two different relations. One article is supply to A and demand 
to B, while the other article is demand to A and supply to B. 
Hence demand and supply are the relations which bind men to- 
gether into a human society for co-operation and high organiza- 
tion in a joint effort to win the supplies of life. The lowest 
terms to which any exchange can be reduced are therefore 
represented by two curves cutting each other; that is to say, by 
two simultaneous equations between two variables. Even then 
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we have only a representation of an instantaneous transaction. 
If we take into account successive transactions and variations in 
supply and demand, we must introduce the element of time. 
We should then have to use the third dimension to represent 
the case, and after all we should have only an empirical, statis- 
tical, or, as we might call it, a statical, representation of supply 
and demand. If we should attempt any analysis of supply and 
demand regarded dynamically, we should also have to use the 
element of time; and if we made such an attempt, we should 
find ourselves doomed to inevitable failure. It is not possible to 
analyze supply and demand. Why does A offer wheat for $1 
and B bid only gg cts. for it? These are secrets of the con- 
sciousness of the parties. One or both of them may be led by 
considerations which are erroneous. That will not affect the 
influence of his bid on the market. The economist can do no 
more than to note the bid when it is made as a contribution 
to the making of the price. The reasons for it he cannot dis- 
cover. The most that he can do towards the analysis of supply 
and demand is to study the facts and circumstances which, by 
general tendency, go to make the supply of a given commodity, 
or the demand for it, greater or smaller. Indeed this is the 
only thing which it is of importance for us to know. Supply 
and demand are together the ultimate force or fact to the econo- 
mist. They are to him what gravity is to the astronomer or 
chemical affinity to the chemist. We want to know the mode 
of their action, but the reason of it isbeyond ourreach. Supply 
and demand act to clear the market. If there were a closed 
market and a sale without reserve, supply and demand would 
just distribute all the commodities on the market. Supply and 
demand would not give each person what he would like to have, 
nor satisfy any ideal desires, any more than a man who ad- 
dresses himself directly to nature in the first instance gets what 
he would like to have, but, if they act freely, supply and demand 
distribute commodities so that a given amount shall produce a 
maximum of satisfaction to the community between whose mem- 
bers the exchanges aremade. At that point supply and demand 
would be in equilibrium and no further transactions would be 
made. Ina simple society, with exchanges at country fairs, this 
state of things was reached. In our modern society, in which pro- 
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duction, exchange, and consumption never cease, the conditions 
of the market constantly change and never cease, so that sup- 
ply and demand move on towards an equilibrium which is never 
realized because the conditions of it are constantly changed. 
What then is “justice” in this connection? The distribution 
which takes place under the free play of supply and demand 
gives us our definition of justice as applied to the contribution 
which an individual puts into the social effort and the share he 
gets out of the social product. There is no other definition of 
justice which can be seriously considered. 

There are two sources of confusion which must now be cor- 
rected. 

1. The first is the definition of wages. If wages mean the 
remuneration of labor, then wages are a chief class, and we must 
distinguish between payment by the piece, contract wages, de- 
ferred wages, store pay, etc. etc., as sub-classes. If we make. 
the definition of wages to fit contract wages, then the remuner- 
ation of labor will be a chief class, and we must distinguish 
between wages, payment by the piece, store pay, etc. etc., as 
sub-classes. Either classification is legitimate if it is faithfully 
observed throughout, but if any ambiguity is allowed to creep 
in it will produce the logical errors of a double definition and 
confusion between a chief class and a sub-class. These logical 
errors run: through a great deal of the controversial literature 
about wages, and when they are cleared away a great part of 
the controversy falls to the ground. The second of the above . 
classifications is by far the best, because it allows of a defini- 
tion of wages which conforms to the popular use of the term. 
Wages are a payment per unit of time by the employer, in return 
Sor which the employee agrees to use his productive powers during 
the time specified as the employer may direct. 1 use the word 
under this definition only. 

2. In the works of Mill and the other authorities there is a 
confusion as to the source from which wages are paid which is, I 
think, one chief cause of all the controversy which has arisen on 
this subject. It is distinctly taught under the head of wages 
that the demand for labor is capital, and that wages are paid out 
of capital. Under the head of distribution it is said that the 
product is divided into wages, profits, and rent, from which it 
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would follow that wages are paid out of product. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu describes the employment of capzta/ to sustain labor dur- 
ing production with great minuteness (pp. 366-70), and then 
declares summarily that the only “wage-fund” is “the total 
annual production minus what is necessary to maintain capital” 
(p. 382). Ricardo held that profits and wages are the leavirigs 
of each other. Later economists have generally rejected this 
doctrine, but even those of them who maintain that wages are 
paid out of capital fall back into arguments which imply its 
truth. For instance, Cairnes, who earnestly maintained that 
capital is divided into wages, raw material, and fixed capital, 
argued that trades-unions could not increase the wages in the 
several trades, because, if they did so, they would reduce profits 
below the rate which would make investment worth while. On 
his own doctrine, increased wages could not trench on profits. 
He should have argued that wages, if increased by a trades- 
union, could only be increased at the expense of raw material 
or fixed capital, which would be far more difficult than to in- 
crease them at the expense of profits. Indeed if the trades- 
union movement did not coincide with a new distribution of 
capital into its three parts (a new distribution which would pro- 
duce a rise in wages), the trades-union could not possibly force 
an advance at the expense of raw materials or fixed capital. 
We shall see further on that wages and profits are not the leav- 
ings of each other, because they are not parts of the same whole. 

If we could arrest the production and consumption of wealth 
in the United States at a given moment of time and take an 
inventory of all the wealth at that moment existing, it is evi- 
dent that it would be an exact arithmetical quantity. It 
would be what the combined industry, economy, extravagance, 
folly, and idleness of all past time on the part of the American 
people had made it. It would be less because we have had 
a civil war, a protective tariff, a paper-money crisis, fires at 
Chicago and Boston, etc. etc., than it would have been if our 
public policy had beeri wiser and our misfortunes less. What- 
ever the existing wealth might be, no regrets could carry us 
back to increase it by a grain of wheat or a pound of iron be- 
yond what it was at the moment supposed. This wealth would 
be divided by its character and by the disposition of it which 
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was intended by the persons who owned it, in the then begin- 
ning period of production, into fixed capital, raw material, and 
supplies for the support of laborers. In one country, like Eng- 
land, the industrial system might be such that the support of 
laborers would nearly all be distributed in wages. In that case 
the term “wage-fund” might with great propriety be applied 
to it as a technical term to avoid a circumlocution. In another 
country, like the United States, the supplies for, the support 
of labor might be, for the most part, owned by yeomen farm- 
ers and other independent laborers, or they might be distrib- 
uted by other modes of remunerating labor than wages. A 
laborer may own a farm and support himself while working, 
and wait for his pay until the work is done. He then advances 
part of the capital and is not strictly a laborer only. He may 
take “store-pay.” In that case he also advances part of the 
capital of the enterprise, and he goes into the market to borrow 
that capital, paying very heavy discount rates for it. These 
cases cannot throw any light on wages. They have to be noted 
only to eliminate them from the consideration of wages. The 
wages system exists, as above shown, only where the ratio of 
population to land is such that a class is differentiated which, 
having no capital or land, is dependent day by day for support 
on a contract relation with those who have capital. We have 
also seen that, above the very lowest stage of life, capital must 
precede and be the means to every productive effort. 

Inthe actual period of production then, ona wages system, the 
existing supplies for laborers are distributed to laborers in wages 
while they, with the help of the fixed capital, till the ground 
and work up the raw materials, transforming the old capital into 
a new product. The risk, as we have seen, belongs to capital, and 
the great advantage of the wages system is that it leaves the 
risk all on capital. The laborer works by ¢zme, and when the 
time is over his contract is fulfilled. He takes no risk or re- 
sponsibility. He is therefore at liberty to address himself to 
the accumulation of capital in the simplest possible manner, by 
economy of his wages, undisturbed by other elements. His share 
in the business lasts during the period of production and ends 
with it. He has no claim or right in the product, for he sold 
his share in producing it and took his pay for it during the pro- 
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cess. The product is divided at the end of the period of pro- 
duction into the replacement of the capital (support of laborers, 
raw material, and wear of fixed capital), profits, and rents. As 
the capital to be replaced belonged to the capitalist, all the re- 
placement goes to him together with the profits. Rent goes to 
the land-owner. The products are next distributed by supply 
and demand amongst all the members of the society, who turn 
them into capital and divide them, according to their good judg- 
ment, into the same parts as before, the product of the last 
period perhaps becoming the raw material of the next, and 
another period of production is then begun. If the product 
and profit of the last period were large, the accumulation of 
capital will be large—that is, the stock of supplies for laborers 
in the next period will be great; but it is not until the next 
period, and after an increase of capital, that any effect on wages 
can be produced. Hence it is clear that wages and profits are 
not parts of the same whole. Wages were in capital at the 
beginning of the period of production; profits are in the pro- 
duct at its close. We cannot establish any equation between 
the wages and the total capital, or the profits and the total pro- 
duct, or the total capital and the total product. How then can 
we establish an equation between wages and profits so as to 
determine the effect on one of variations in the other? 

When now we have thus analyzed the operation in detail of 
the constant action and reaction by which the industrial func- 
tions of society are carried on, it is immaterial what may be the 
speed at which the process goes forward, or what may be the 
varieties of detail in different industries. Nothing can alter the 
nature or sequence of the forces and effects. The effect of 
credit to economize time and synchronize certain steps changes 
nothing in the scientific analysis of the process. It is a separate 
complication and refinement to be studied by itself. 

Four inferences may be drawn immediately. 

(1) We see that all questions whether the laborer gets his 
share of the product or not are, under the wages system, non- 
sensical. (2) That the appeal, often made in England, to work- 
men to take lower wages, so that the English products can be 
sold cheaper in foreign markets, are founded on false concep- 
tions of wages, and ought to have no weight. (3) That the 
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arguments of the American protectionists, drawn from compara- 
tive rates of wages, are all fallacious. (4) That the attempt 
to connect wages with the price of products, by a sliding scale 
or otherwise, is founded on no true relations, and is doomed 
to failure. If an employer should say to his men, “ My business 
is not prosperous like that of my neighbors. I want you to work 
for me for $2 a day, altho the market rate which you could get 
is $2.25,”—he would not deserve a respectful reply. Neither is 
there any sense at all in the demand of the men, if they say to 
the employer, “ Your business is exceptionally prosperous, and 
we want you to give us $2.25, altho the market rate which we 
could get elsewhere is $2.” 

The notion that wages ever can be paid out of product is 
the most ridiculous notion which has ever been introduced into 
political economy. It would mean that a man who was tilling 
the ground in June could eat the crop he expected to have in 
September, or that a tailor could be wearing the coat which he 
was making. Men could then eat their intentions, wear their 
hopes, and be warmed by their promises. Even more than this: 
they might then believe that regrets were no longer vain, and hav- 
ing borrowed the future they could recall the past. The man who 
has been industrious to-day has a supper to-night. The man 
who has been idle to-day is hungry to-night. If wages can be 
paid out of product, the latter man, in his hunger, penitence, 
and regret, might as well obtain a loaf advanced from nature on 
credit to-night as to get one at any other time before he has 
won it by labor. He could then eat and sleep, and in the morn- 
ing he could break his promise to nature and refuse to produce 
the loaf. Whenever nature yields to man an atom which he 
has not earned, or advances it one second of time before he has 
earned it, we may all turn socialists and utopists. The real gist 
of the question about wages lies right here. The “wage-fund”’ 
is of no importance one way or another. Every one who has 
yielded to sentimental faiths or longings to lessen the hardships 
of getting a living, or to discover some way by which men may 
attain to happiness except by conquering it, has seen himself 
forced to attack the doctrine that wages are paid out of capital. 

Some instances of the fallacy about wages which has just 
been exposed are worth analyzing. In the July number of the 
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PRINCETON REVIEW Mr. Carroll D. Wright gives two cases 
which he makes the basis of deduction on the doctrine that 
wages .are paid out of capital. The first case is stated thus: 


“ The workers are often the direct cause of the reduction in wages. This 
is well illustrated by circumstances within my observation. A well-known 
and prosperous dealer in boots and shoes in one of our large shoe towns is 
very popular with the workingmen because he will sell them a pair of boots 
for a quarter less than the same quality can be purchased elsewhere. It 
does not occur to them that they have paid that discount, but they com- 
plain to their employers who have cut them down—a cut-down required 
in order to furnish the popular dealer with goods at a low price to enable 
him to undersell smaller dealers. This retail dealer obtains from the man- 
ufacturer his lowest price for making one hundred cases as per sample. He 
then offers to pay so much—a sum less than the manufacturer’s estimate 
—and pay cash. The manufacturer rather than lose a good cagh order 
consents to make the goods, but not being able to reduce the cost of raw 
material takes the discount out of labor, and the workman berates the 
employer for reducing his wages while he praises the dealer for selling him 
his boots at a low price. Such circumstances often exist.” 


The inference which we are invited to make is that the 
workmen were foolish to buy where they could buy most 
cheaply because they thereby caused their own wages to be 
reduced. 

In the first place, is the case correctly observed? If so, the 
employer-manufacturer sold goods by favoritism to one dealer 
who lowered his price to a// his customers, and the employer 
lowered his wages for a// his production so that his men had less 
to spend for a// objects of their desire. The employer, there- 
fore, in the last analysis, took something from his men and gave 
part of it to the general public of the vicinity and kept part 
himself, while his men lost on their wages what they gained on 
their shoes and more too. No one can regard such a statement 
as correct who has any conception of economic laws and rela- 
tions. The true facts lie on the face of the statement. The 
reduction in price to the retailer came out of interest and insur- 
ance against bad debts, because it was given for cash. It did 
not have any connection at all with wages. It is to be assumed 
that the manufacturer would have given similar terms to any 
retailer who would have paid cash. Otherwise he would have 
been guilty of favoritism which would have ruined his business. 
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If wages were reduced, that act could not have had any connec- 
tion at all with the fact that the employer had allowed to one 
customer a reduction for cash. Were, then, the men wise 
to profit by the reduction? Undoubtedly they were. Mr. 
Wright is driven by his view of the matter into the venerable 
fallacy that we get rich by what we spend, not by what we save, 
or that a demand for commodities is a demand for labor. That 
is really the fallacy at the bottom of all the unsound views of 
wages, but it is a certain extension of it tohold that the way 
for the men to make their wages large is themselves to demand 
a great many of their own products; that is, to spend their 
money freely. 
Mr. Wright’s second case is this: 


“The day-laborer feeling himself more of a man than formerly must 
oftener wear a white laundered shirt, but he cannot pay over fifty cents 
for one. The demand of the higher civilization of the day-laborer must 
be met, and white laundered shirts are supplied at retail for fifty cents, and 
even for thirty-seven cents. But the wages of the women who make 
them have been reduced to eight cents per shirt. All such illustrations 
are simple, but well adapted to show the workingman what is meant by 
wages being paid from the product of labor, and in accordance with the 
profit which may be expected from the sale of the product.” 


What effect this proof of the effect of paying wages out of 
product may have on the laborer I cannot say, but I should 
think that it might arrest the economist by some misgivings as 
to his dogma. The fixed fact, the known quantity, in this case 
is “the demand of the higher civilization of the day-laborer.” 
The day-laborer appears to be in command of the situation. 
He decides that he wants a white laundered shirt and that he 
only wants to pay fifty cents for it. Considering that he is the 
first man in the history of the human race who has ever been in 
a position to make his wants the law of his satisfactions, he cer- 
tainly is moderate. As it is, his demand is satisfied by cutting 
the sewing-women down to eight cents wages. He might have 
called for shirts at a cent apiece, in which case the sewing-woman 
must have seen her wages reduced to two or three mills. He 
might have demanded boots at twenty-five cents, coats at fifty 
cents, cigars ten for a cent, and so on, and the wages of boot- 


makers, tailors, and cigar-makers must have come down in 
18 ; 
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obedience to the law that wages come out of product, to the 
proper figure to satisfy his demand. Mr. Wright would be 
forced to argue that the way for the wages class to improve their 
condition is to buy each other’s products freely at generous 
prices. I am a day-laborer myself. My higher civilization 
demands that I have a saddle-horse for five dollars and a cottage 
at Newport for a hundred dollars. If wages are paid out of 
product, L presume that, now that I have published my wishes, 
they will be gratified not later than next summer. As for 
horse-breeders and builders, let them look to their wages. I 
should like the cottage furnished. 

The wild and untrained writers on political economy per- 
form one useful function. ‘They seize on all the fallacies and, 
naively and with good faith, perpetrate the reductio ad absurdum. 
Mr. George holds that wages are paid out of product, and that 
they are a portion only of the laborer’s own product which the 
employer gives back to him. If this is true, it suggests three 
questions: 1. What is the difference between a slave and a 
wage-receiver? 2. Why is any mananemployee? 3. Why is 
not every man an employer? 

The rate of wages is determined, like every other case of 
value, by supply and demand. The total capital will be divided 
between wages, raw material, and capital by supply and demand. 
Capital, however, is limited by its nature with respect to the 
extent to which it may be transferred from one of these divi- 
sions to the other. From period to period the capital, when 
reproduced, is transformed into one or the other class by the 
dynamical operation of supply and demand. 

From period to period changes in the arts, in the industrial 
development, in national habits, in fashion as to co-operation, 
etc. etc., will alter the proportion between the amount of capital 
paid in wages and the amount used to support laborers under 
other industrial organizations. The supply of laborers in one 
_ or the other mode of industry will also vary. Capital is divided 
between the wages system and other systems by supply and 
demand. 

Changes in fashion, art, science, education, etc., will alter the 
relative importance of non-competing groups in industry. Gen- 
eral changes will also affect the number of laborers in each of 
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the non-competing groups. Capital is divided between the 
non-competing groups by supply and demand. 

Inside of any one group the capital of that group will be 
distributed (in the absence of trades-union rules or other in- 
terferences) by supply and demand, according to the demand 
and supply of personal talents and capacities. 

Some have inferred from the application of supply and de- 
mand to wages that the problem of wages was a simple case of 
a ratio, so much capital to so many men. The error here lies 
in applying a mathematical relation which is far too simple for 
the facts of the case. I have stated above what is the simplest 
mathematical form of an exchange under supply and demand. 
Obviously it is a great error to treat it as a simple ratio of arith- 
metical quantities, or even as a ratio of variables. 

Others have turned away from the application of supply and 
demand with impatience. The Germans like to say of it that it 
is nichtssagend. Some of them put “law” in quotation when 
they speak of it. Any one who can sneer at supply and demand 
or regard it as a barren formula has certainly failed to under- 
stand it, or to study the scope and subtlety of its action. No 
one has ever analyzed supply and demand, regarded dynami- 
cally, because no one can. Leroy-Beaulieu says: “ We cannot 
affirm that this formula [supply and demand] is false. We 
ought only to say that it is philistine and commonplace. It is 
certainly true, as Cobden said, that when two bosses run after 
one workman wages rise, and when two workmen run after one 
boss wages fall; but this sort of truism is not fitted to satisfy 
strict thinkers. What are the circumstances which determine 
the demand and the supply?” This last question he does not 
answer, nor even attempt to answer. It seems to me that 
a strict’ thinker proves himself by recognizing an ultimate 
scientific fact or law when he comes to it. The more one 
studies, the more one finds that the results of all studies are 
truisms. One is astonished that he did not see at once, by pure 
common-sense, the highest and last result of laborious investiga- 
tion. If there is anything philistine and commonplace, it is to 
set aside the results of study as “ truisms,” and to pursue ques- 
tions which can only lead off again into a maze of unclassified 
phenomena. Further on the same author says that in addition 
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to the supply and demand of labor we must take into account 
the fecundity of capital. He urges that the demand for labor is 
a function not simply of the amount of capital, but also of its 
organization and activity. But in any given period of produc- 
tion any new activity or improved application of capital cannot 
act upon the wages during that period. The advantage will 
appear in the product of that period, it will swell the capital of 
the next period and then act upon wages. He then adds: “It 
is not proper to say simply, The more capital increases rela- 
tively to population, the more do wages rise. This proposition 
would be either inexact or incomplete, for the productive force 
may advance far more rapidly than the accumulation of ma- 
terial capital.” This objection is not sound. If productive 
force increases, it immediately produces more capital. That is 
the proof that it has increased, and the mode in which the gain 
from increased force is realized. Advance in productive power 
is therefore followed by increase of capital within an interval of 
at least one period of production, altho further increase of 
capital, due to the same development of productive power, may 
continue to advance in a geometrical ratio through a long series 
of subsequent periods. New machines produce quick and 
approximately uniform increase of capital. Education or better 
government produce slower returns, which advance at a high 
ratio through a long period. The same author then comes to 
the “true formula” which he proposes “after having set aside 
the formulas and inflexible notions of the principal economists :” 
“The more production increases relatively to population, the 
greater is the chance that wages may rise.” We have here a 
capital example of the necessity of separating the element of 
time in economic problems, and subjecting it to special study. 
We set out to find a formula for what determines the rate of 
wages, which is always a fact of a given time and place. We 
are offered a formula of the conditions of change in that fact 
between one time and another. Let us trya parallel. It is 
asked, What determines the weight of aman? The answer is, 
Gravity acting on the mass of his body. No, M. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu would say, that is a formula or inflexible dogma of the 
principal physicists. The weight of a man is determined by the 
fact that, if he has a good constitution, good health, good diet, 
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obeys hygienic rules, does not work too hard, loses no limb by 
accident, etc. etc., his weight may increase from one time to 
another. Such errors would be impossible in any science but 
political economy, but recent economic literature is largely 
made up of just such confused thinking and reasoning. The 
rate of wages is the rate at which services are exchanged for 
means of subsistence under free contract and competition. It 
is therefore determined by supply and demand, like price, rate 
of interest, rate of foreign exchange, and all other cases of value. 

We find therefore that there never ought to have been any 
“question” about wages at all, any more that there should have 
been a question about raw material or fixed capital. It is all 
wasted energy to re-analyze the subject and expose the fallacies 
which have been introduced by incompetent meddlers in econo- 
mic science, encouraged by the concessions of the economists. 
Wages do not belong in distribution at all. They belong in the 
application of capital to production. The capitalist-employer 
is led by self-interest to try to keep wages down just exactly as 
he tries to prevent waste of raw material or wear and tear of 
fixed capital. The employee is led by self-interest to try to get 
all the wages he can. The struggle is legitimate and necessary. 
The result of it is that supply and demand distribute the capital 
amongst the laboring wage-receivers in the proportion which 
conduces to the maximum of production under all the existing 
circumstances. If trades-unions or employers’ associations intro- 
duce interferences they may temporarily disturb this adjust- 
ment, but all such interferences avenge themselves in the end 
by compensating reactions. If aman knows how to earn more 
than he is getting, he ought to insist on getting more where he 
is or he should change. If an employer can get an equally com- 
petent man at lower wages, he ought to get him or lower wages. 
If we depart at all from this rule, we entangle ourselves in an 
endless muddle of sentimental rubbish, we lower production, 
and contract the welfare of all. There is therefore no “ social 
question,” or struggle of class with class, involved in wages. 
The notion that there is under “distribution” some new and 
unexplored field of economic science is entirely without founda- 
tion. That notion threatens to bring political economy still 
further under the dominion of metaphysics and sentiment, by 
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the introduction of some notion of ‘‘ justice,” derived aliunde, 
as a controlling conception in economical science. It is indeed 
painful to think what an immense amount of poetry and decla- 
mation is swept away when we once get at the truth of the 
relations with which we have been dealing. If these relations 
were correctly understood, it would be impossible to make 
people any longer applaud the orator who finds it unjust that 
an industrious man is better off than a lazy one, or who wants a 
revolution because the man who has won capital by self-denial 
gets more luxurious living tor himself and his children than the 
man who has spent as he went along. We should, however, 
have more sober industry and manly effort on the part of free, 
independent, and intelligent laborers to win capital and to put 
themselves and their children in a better position. There is no 
reason at all, at this moment, barring disease and accident, why 
any man living should not acquire capital, and, in view of the 
progress in the arts, there is no reason to apprehend, as far in 
the future as we can see, that this chance will not become 
rather greater than less for all who are prudent, industrious, 
and frugal, and who will turn their backs on the social doctors 
who have patent schemes for making everybody happy by set- 
ting those-who-have-not to rob those-who-have. 


WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 





THE THEOLOGICAL RENAISSANCE OF THE NINE. 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


HE type of theology which is represented in.Dr. Mulford’s 
recent work, “The Republic of God,”’ is not unfamiliar. 
Since the time of Schleiermacher in Germany or of Coleridge 
in England, what has been sometimes called modern religious 
thought has been gaining ground within the church. While it 
has been often treated with unintelligent criticism, or rejected 
with unreasoning dislike, it has also been confronted by intelli- 
gent thinkers with one standing objection,—that it advances 
its conclusions without stating its premises; that it hurls a 
mass of intuitions at the church with an offensive oracular dog- 
matism, and does not condescend to give the evidence on which 
they rest. In endeavoring to meet this objection we propose 
to emphasize the principle which underlies the so-called modern 
theology, and which alone can justify its conclusions. To this 
end we shall attempt a brief review of the history of theology, 
in order to trace the genesis and development of the modern 
theological idea. In a subsequent article it will be our aim to 
trace this idea, as it is seen influencing the re-statement of 
Christian dogmas, and we shall take as our basis in so doing the 
“Republic of God.” Dr. Mulford’s book is an eminently repre- 
sentative one and possesses one great advantage in being the 
most complete statement of a theology which has, for the most 
part, hitherto found expression in only fragmentary ways. No 
other work with which we are familiar has claimed to give a 
reinterpretation of the whole body of Christian Cucina 3 in an 
“Institute of Theology.” 
But we would most seriously protest against the notion that 


1The Republic of God. An Institute of Theology. By Elisha Mulford, LL.D. 
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the underlying principle which conditions the conclusions that 
Dr. Mulford reaches in common with so many other modern 
thinkers is a new one. Those who are acquainted with the 
history of theology will recognize it as not only not new, but as 
older, and, if we cared to say so, more respectable in its ante- 
cedents than that by which it has been supplanted in the current 
theology of Western Christendom. The flood of light which 
has been thrown upon the age immediately succeeding that of 
the apostles has discovered to us an older theology than that 
of Augustine, more refined and’ mature in the expression of its 
thought, more true, it seems to us, to the idea of Christian- 
ity as presented in the New Testament. Just as the Latin 
Church from the time of the great schism in the ninth century 
persistently ignored the Greek Church, till it became almost 
unconscious of its existence, so our Protestant theologians, 
inheriting the formal outlines of their theology from the Latin 
schoolmen, have been oblivious to the fact that the Greek theo- 
logians had looked at Christianity in another and widely different 
way. 

The idea of God as seen in earlier Greek theology is that of 
a being whose presence pervades the world and with whose essen- 
tial nature man has a constitutional kinship or relation. In the 
Western Church of the third century, represented by Tertullian 
and Cyprian, the idea of God was that of a being apart from 
the world, goveruing it from a distance, and communicating with 
it through agencies which had no essential connection with him 
beyond his formal and arbitrary appointment. If we compare 
the two theologies which grew out of such widely differing mo- 
tives we shall see at once how on every point they reflect the 
divergence of their origin. The Greeks conceived God as pure 
spirit, and aimed to keep their ideal free from the grosser con- 
ceptions of anthropomorphism; while the Latins, notably Ter- 
tullian, thought of God as existing ina human form. Withthe 
Greeks, revelation in its larger aspects was not limited to the 
Christian and Jewish dispensations, but all truth, wherever found, 
was held as coming from God, and even heathen philosophers, 
inspired by him, had in their own way and place contributed to 
that preparation for Christianity which constituted the fulness 
of time. Revelation was therefore a living process, superin- 
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tended by a divine and ever-present teacher, who spoke to men 
made in the Divine image and constituted for the truth, while 
human reason, conscience, and experience were the ordained 
channels for its reception. Among the Latins philosophy and 
human reason were regarded with distrust, as the sources of 
heresy, and revelation became a mechanical method of Divine 
communication, more particularly defined as a deposit embodied 
in a rule of faith, whose integrity was guaranteed by bishops in 
apostolical descent. According to Greek theology, the Logos, 
or Divine Word, in whose image man was made, had always been 
present in human history, and thus foreshadowed the incarna- 
tion of the Divine in the human, when God should be manifest 
in the flesh in all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. With the 
Latins his coming had been as abrupt as his departure was 
complete, and in the stead of a present Christ still guiding the 
education of human souls was a last will and testament, of 
which the episcopate was the executor and administrator. In 
the Greek theology man’s position, here or hereafter, was neces- 
sarily conditioned by his moral state: with the Latins it did not 
seem unreasonable that Divine decrees proceeding from an 
absolute sovereign should operate to fix the condition of man, 
apart from all moral considerations. The contrast might be 
extended farther and made to include the doctrines of the 
church, the sacraments, the resurrection of the body, and the 
nature of eternal life. With the Greeks the church represented 
humanity in its ideal state—a body whose limits could not be 
defined; the sacraments were symbols of that eternal life in 
Christ which God was always giving to men; the resurrection 
was the standing up again in life of those who had left the ten- 
ement of the flesh. The Latin Church identified the visible 
organization with the body of Christ; the sacraments took on 
a magical character and, ceasing to be symbols of a process, 
became the exclusive channels through which Divine grace was 
mediated to men; and the resurrection of the body was inter- 
preted as the rising again out of the grave of the same body 
which had been decomposed and seen corruption. Eternal life 
was regarded by the Greeks as consisting in an ethical and 
spiritual relationship with God,—as in the words of St. John, 
“This is life eternal to know thee, the true God, and Jesus 
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Christ, whom thou hast sent:” and the loss of this knowledge 
in which was life, constituted eternal death. To the Latin 
mind eternal life became a synonym for endless duration of ex- 
istence in a state of bliss, and its converse became also the 
endless duration of existence in a state of misery. It is doubt- 
ful whether any of the Greek fathers before the middle of the 
fifth century accepted what has been known in Latin theology 
as the doctrine of endless punishment. 

After the middle of the fifth century, if not earlier, the 
Eastern Church began to show fatal signs of deterioration in its 
theology, and we can trace the retrogression in its thought about 
God away from the Christian ideal to that conception of Deity 
which constituted the groundwork of Neoplatonism and of 
some of the Gnostic systems of theosophy. While differing 
widely in some important features, the Gnostic systems of the 
second century and the Neoplatonism of the third resembled 
each other in conceiving God as at an infinite distance from the 
world, and in filling up the intervening space with a long chain 
of mediators, zons or demons, through whose agency man might 
attain to union with the Divine. They differ also from the 
Christian revelation in asserting the Divine passivity in the 
process of redemption; the responsibility entailed upon man 
necessitated a long and arduous struggle onward and upward.in 
order to the attainment of that union with God which the incar- 
nation asserted as already existing,—while the dying Christ upon 
the cross forever attested the Divine activity in its progressive 
realization. In the beautiful words of St. Paul we find pictured 
the attitude of the heathen world: they were feeling after a far- 
away Deity, dissevered from his creation, when in truth He is 
not far from every one of us, for in him we live and move and 
have our being,—in the language even of older heathen poets, 
we are also his offspring. 

That this conception of God was entering into Christian 
thought may be seen in the Arian controversy of the fourth 
century. Athanasius was right when he interpreted the Arian 
view of the person of Christ as essentially heathen in its char- 
acter, as endangering the church by the introduction of the 
polytheistic principle. For Arius postulated a remote Deity, 
and saw in Christ merely a delegate or ambassador, who, however 
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highly exalted in his rank among supernatural beings, was still 
below God and not of the same essence with the Father. 
Athanasius saw in Christ no mere supernatural delegate from 
an absent Deity, but God himself actually entering the world, 
the Eternal Word becoming flesh, redeeming humanity, and 
dwelling among men. It was for this reason that the Arian 
controversy became a life-and-death struggle for the Christian 
faith, and the intense and wide-spread excitement it occasioned 
‘indicated that the church was shaken to its very foundations. 
As we review the course of Christian thought, we can see that 
Athanasius stood as the representative of a theological principle 
which was destined to grow dim in the Christian consciousness 
and long remain among the buried treasures of the church’s 
inheritance. But before it disappeared it achieved a formal 
triumph, and the conviction for which Athanasius fought contra 
mundum and contra ecclesiam found permanent expression in the 
Nicene Creed. 

From the time of Constantine, when, Christianity having 
become the recognized religion of the state, the heathen world 
had begun to pour into the church, we can recognize in the 
sweeping changes which came over the ritual, that a subtle trans- 
formation was affecting the inward principle of the Christian 
faith. Ritual isalways the expression of an underlying doctrine, 
yet not necessarily the doctrine formulated in creeds, but rather 
hidden sentiments which are being generated in the popular 
mind. Heathen notions of God and of the need of propitiation 
by material sacrifice began to modify a cultus which in earlier 
centuries had been so simple, that to the pagan mind, accus- 
tomed to great pomp and splendor in its worship, Christianity 
seemed unworthy to be designated a religion. While the 
development of ritual is controlled by a popular sentiment, it is 
also true that the ground of such sentiment is generally antici- 
pated in the work of speculative thinkers. Toward the close of 
the fifth century there appeared a book destined to become 
very popular both in Greek and Latin Christendom. The 
“Celestial Hierarchy” of Dionysius the Areopagite may be 
taken as evidence of an unconscious revolution in speculative 
thought about the nature of Deity and his relation to the world. 
It adopted entire the whole method of Neoplatonic heathen- 
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ism, a distant Deity, from whom the universe had emanated, 
with a threefold hierarchy in heavenly spaces, grading down to 
man from the remote inaccessible throne of God, and on earth 
a corresponding hierarchy, through whose sacramental acts Di- 
vine power might be distributed to humanity. Thus Neopla- 
tonic heathenism, disguised in Christian dress, became the 
speculative basis of Christian thought, and lent a strange sig- 
nificance and artificial lustre to Christian ritual, while it hardly 
needed the assumption of apostolic authority in its behalf to 
give it currency in the church. 

In tracing the process of deterioration in Christian thought, 
‘due importance must be assigned to a conviction which first 
found utterance in Gnostic theosophies of the second century, 
and of which it is not too much to say that the Christian world 
is now only slowly outgrowing the baneful results. The doctrine 
that this world is an evil thing and that the curse of God lies 
upon the whole creation, if never distinctly formulated in so 
many words, was yet practically accepted in the ancient church 
and during the middle ages. Causes must have been at work 
upon a large scale to produce so deep and so enduring a con- 
viction. We may briefly summarize them as the dark and well- 
nigh hopeless prospects of human society in the age of the 
decline of the Roman Empire, when the foundations of social 
order were in process of overthrowal; when life, not to speak in 
the sentimental mood of modern luxurious pessimism, seemed 
hardly worth the living. There was coming in those ages, to hu- 
manity, a veritable day of the Lord, such as ancient prophets 
had described, in which the righteous suffered alike with the 
unrighteous. The social strain which was involved in the 
tragedy of the fall of the empire marks the darkest period in 
human history. It was no brief panic destined to yield rapidly 
to a higher order. In the course of long ages that order was 
sure to come, but meanwhile the people could only feel that 
notwithstanding all they had endured there was worse yet to 
come—the wrath of God had not been turned away, but his 
hand was stretched out still. 

If the circumstances of an age have arly force in modifying 
theistic or religious opinion, it follows that the fifth century 
was not a favorable moment for the development of a true 
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theology. At atime when free scientific inquiry was fast yield- 
ing to traditionalism, when society was relapsing into barbarism, 
and recuperative forces had hardly begun to work, Latin theology 
under the influence of Augustine was assuming its permament 
form. Were it any part of our object in this article to trace 
the philosophy of Christian history, an unrivalled importance 
must be ascribed to Augustine in the constructive work of the 
Church. When scepticism and despair were rife all about him, 
he arose to assert the truth that God lives and actually governs 
the world. His belief in God was so real and profound, that 
subsequent ages have turned back to him as to some divine 
source of support and inspiration. But great as is the debt 
which the Church owes to Augustine, it must also be borne in 
mind that the limitations of his age left their traces upon his 
thought. Like the Latin fathers who preceded him, he con- 
ceived of Deity as an extra-mundane being, ruling this world 
indeed, but ruling it from without—an absolute monarch en- 
throned at a distance, whose wiil, unqualified by moral attributes 
which man could discern, was the ground and the cause of all 
that is. Holding to such a view of Deity with an intensity 
characteristic of his nature, and keenly alive to the evil and dis- 
order in the world, in society, and also in the human soul, it 
was not difficult for Augustine to propound a doctrine concern- 
ing man which still further increased the sense of distance and 
estrangement between God and his creatures. Unlike the 
Greek theologians, whose starting-point was humanity made in 
the divine image, Augustine, construing literally the opening 
chapters of Genesis, began with the fall of Adam—a great 
catastrophe in the moral order, which had sundered the rela- 
tionship between humanity and its Author. The doctrine of 
original sin, which was developed by Augustine in the Pelagian 
controversy, not only underlies the whole Augustinian theology, 
but it modified more or less every rite of the Church. It is not 
strange that contemporary Greek theologians should have ut- 
tered a protest against such an opinion, as an innovation in the- 
ology, as doing dishonor to God and injustice to man. That 
such a doctrine gained general acceptance in the West, 
shows it to have been the counterpart in religious thought of 
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the almost hopeless picture which the world then seemed to 
present to the philosophical mind. 

According to the doctrine of original sin, the image of God 
in man was lost in consequence of Adam’s fall; the sin and the 
guilt of Adam attached to his posterity; and every individual 
to the end of time comes into the world under sentence of God’s 
wrath and condemnation. Inasmuch, therefore,as God was at a 
distance, and the catastrophe of Adam’s fall had destroyed the 
constitutional likeness between man and his Creator, the incar- 
nation no longer sufficed as a bond of union; it became neces- 
sary in some other way to represent the reconciliation of an 
offended Deity with an alienated humanity. A deep and wide- 
spread sentiment alone explains the change which at this time 
was coming over the ritual, especially the Lord’s Supper. The 
latter rite, with its lofty ethical conception of sacrifice, offered a 
point of contact for the lower view, according to which the 
wrath of Deity had been placated and divine forgiveness ren- 
dered possible by the death of Christ upon the cross. The 
Lord’s Supper was thus transformed from a feast of divine com- 
-munion into a sacrificial act on the part of the officiating priest, 
whose constant repetition availed to keep the heavens opened 
and God propitious to his creation. It was not till compara- 
tively late in the Middle Ages that the popular sentiment which 
first found expression in the liturgies took shape in the doctrine 
of the Atonement, and received its speculative form at the hands 
of the schoolmen. The sacrament of baptism was also affected 
in its inmost significance by the Augustinian dogma of original 
sin. From this time it came to be regarded as essential even 
for unconscious infants, in order that the guilt inherited from 
Adam might be washed away, and the lost image of the Creator 
again restored. And so is explained, and from such a point 
also justified, the inference which Augustine was the first to 
make, that the whole heathen world as well as children dying 
unbaptized were forever lost to the presence of God. 

Notwithstanding that the Latin Church has honored Augus- 
tine as one of her four great doctors, yet she modified his sys- 
tem in favor of a more practical, more lenient, and in some 
respects more comprehensive theology. For Augustine had 
laid a burden upon man by his doctrine of predestination which 
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the Church was not able to bear. It was one of the inconsis- 
tencies of this. great religious genius, that while advocating dur- 
ing the Donatist controversy a theory of the Church which iden- 
tified it with the visible hierarchy, he was also the author of the 
Protestant idea of an invisible church—an ecclestola in ecclesia, 
constituted of those elect souls who had been predestinated to 
salvation in the inscrutable mystery of God’s absolute will. In 
the Middle Ages, when the power of the hierarchy had become 
supreme, it is evident that predestination bya secret divine decree 
has been exchanged for the larger election by baptism, and 
election by God has given way to election by the Church. And 
from this change there resulted another of no slight importance. 
The purifying discipline which Augustine thought might await 
the elect after death in order to their complete emancipation 
from sin, became the purgatorial abode which awaited all the 
baptized dying in the communion of the Church. Purgatory 
was therefore practically substituted for eternal punishment 
within the limits of Christendom, while the darker horrors of 
endless woe became a reserved power in the hands of the rulers 
of the Church to enforce submission to her decrees. The 
Papacy retained its supremacy so long as men believed that the 
Church could nullify through excommunication her own decrees, 
or in other words so long as men believed in baptismal election. 

The features of medieval Christianity are too familiar to 
need enumeration or description here. Our object in alluding 
to them is to show that they constitute one consistent whole 
and are the natural outcome of one root-conviction. Latin the- 
ology was a regular growth conditioned in all its parts by one 
and the same principle. It was not a system developed from 
Scripture by human reason, nor have its advocates preferred to 
claim for it this distinction. If its premise is granted, one can 
hardly find any basis in pure reason for rejecting its conclusions. 
The survival of the system in our own day is evidence that it 
possesses a certain life in virtue of some deep-seated conviction 
which its adherents have not yet outgrown. Protestant polemics 
against Romanism have failed to reach the ground-work of its 
system, in its conception of Deity. If God be postulated inh 
thought as at a distance from the world, and from his remote 
abode never moves to draw any nearer to his creation, if Christ 
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came for a moment in time and then departed to sit down upon 
his judgment-throne, it is not unreasonable to believe that some 
Vicar has been appointed to represent absent Deity and to gov- 
ern not only the church but the world in his stead. A system 
of mediators is sure to arise as a substitute for that living Di- 
vine presence which the mind has lost. If there is no longer 
any direct communication with God, it is only natural to think 
that angels and saints and martyrs are in some way nearer to men 
and receive their prayers. While prayer may still be offered to 
God, it will be a cold formality compared with the spontaneous 
invocation of the Virgin Mother, or a patron saint who by a 
divine arrangement has been detailed to some special guardian- 
ship over the church. The church will then become in its visible 
organization identified with an ark of safety upon the desolate 
ocean of life, its priesthood the delegates or ambassadors of a 
remote sovereign communicating between him and his rebel- 
lious subjects, and its sacraments the conduits by which the di- 
vine gifts and graces entrusted to the church are distributed to 
its members. Dependence upon the church, its officers, and its 
rites, in order to salvation, must be strenuously enforced, and 
hence obedience to the church becomes the highest virtue and 
heresy the only unpardonable sin. Altho the church professed 
to have the power of condemning souls to perdition by exclud- 
ing them from her fold, and tho she could lengthen or diminish 
the duration of purgatorial fires, yet she never allowed her chil- 
dren to believe in the certainty of their salvation. In the case 
of the great majority it was only warrantable to indulge a pious 
hope. Here and there did she formally announce, of elect souls 
who had gained extraordinary merit, that they had at last passed 
out of their imprisonment into the presence of God. 

Marvellous in its strength and adaptation to humanity as 
such a system may seem to be, its strength is no greater than 
its weakest point. If men are led to doubt its primary assump- 
tion, the immense structure, with its exquisite and varied charms, 
made dear to the imagination by the tender associations of de- 
votion, becomes a prison-house of the soul shutting man out 
from God, starving the demands of his spiritual nature. We 
can trace such a doubt wide-spread in the church in the ages 
that preceded the Protestant Reformation. 
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It becomes deeply significant from this point of view that the 
doctrine of transubstantiation proved to be the stumbling-block in 
the case of almost every thinker or reformer in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries who broke away from ecclesiastical tradition. 
No doctrine more impressively set forth that which was most 
distinctively characteristic of Latin Christianity. It was a faint 
relic of the earlier belief in a Divine presence within the church. 
When the change came over the spirit of the church, which ban- 
ished Christ to a distance from the world, the belief arose that 
the priest had power to bring back the absent Lord to the altar, 
and still to retain the localized presence of Deity in the sacred 
wafer. The dim light burning before the Host, while it served 
to make darkness visible, served also to shed a feeble ray upon 
the destinies of men. The antagonism to transubstantiation, 
or the scepticism in regard to it, had become so general dur- 
ing the twelfth century that at the Lateran Council in 1216 
it was found necessary to give the doctrine a formal statement, 
in order to guard against or detect more easily the prevailing un- 
belief. It is worthy of remark—and the explanation is not a 
remote one—that a pantheistic tendency began from this time 
to find increasing expression in the church. The localization of 
Deity upon the altar bred by a natural reaction, the belief in the 
universal diffusion of his presence. The gross statement made 
by fantastic sectaries that every man wasa Christ incarnate, may 
be taken as a protest of the human soul in behalf of closer con- 
tact with God than the church afforded the means of realizing. 
. The doctrine of transubstantiation was, of course, a most auda- 
cious defiance of the growing reason, and to many was mainly 
obnoxious on this account. But with all classes of opponents 
to the received theological system it stood as an obstacle in the 
way of closer union with Deity. * 

In the increasing disaffection of the pre-Reformation age there 
may be traced two tendencies distinguished from each other by 
the thought of God which underlies them. They have some- 
times been termed the mystical and the evangelical, but the 
popular designation gives no clue to their inner meaning. Mys- 
ticism, it has been often said, dwelt upon the Christ in us, to the 
exclusion of the Christ for us. It certainly attached little im- 
portance to the idea of atonement as generally presented in the 

19 
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theology and ritual of the church. It identified the spiritual 
process within the soul with a Divine presence. The title of a 
little book very popular before the Reformation, the “ Theologia 
Germanica,” further explained itself as a “treatise which sets 
forth how Adam is to die and Christ is to rise in us.” In the 
case of Eckart, whose writings were found heretical by a com- 
mission appointed to examine them, pantheism was openly as- 
serted. Later mysticism developed a more ethical tendency and 
avoided that physical basis for the union of the soul with God 
which showed itself in the “Brethren and Sisters of the Free 
Spirit.” But the pantheistic tendency which is apparent in all 
these mystic thinkers, whether it found full expression or not, 
indicates a revolution in their thought concerning God by which 
he was to be brought back into direct and living union with the 
spirit of man. 

On the other hand the so-called evangelical reformers, among 
whom Wycliffe and Huss stand as representatives, did not seek 
to disturb the existing conception of God as a being apart from 
the world. They found the principle of union with God in a 
re-assertion of the Augustinian doctrine of election, by which 
men were brought face to face with God in the simple majesty 
of his direct decrees. It was this school of reformers who did 
battle against the medieval system in its outward forms, and 
whose principles led in the age of the reformation to the rejec- 
tion of a priesthood, together with that complex machinery 
which is the accompaniment of the sacerdotal idea. 

The Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century so far 
as relates to its formal theology is represented by Calvin rather 
than by Luther or Zwingle. England contributed no great theo- 
logical thinker, and the reformation of the Church of England 
was conducted more upon an ethical or practical basis than a 
purely theological one. Zwingle followed an ideal of reform so 
far in advance of his time that he was easily superseded by Cal- 
vin in his own country, and all memory of him died out in the 
church except his free spiritual interpretation of the Christian 
sacraments. It has been left to our own age to appreciate as 
they deserve his principle of free theological inquiry, his large 
conception of the czvitas Christiana, and his comprehensive views 
of the reign of Law. Luther presented a rare combination of 
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theological insight with religious experience, and possessed a cer- 
tain breadth and freedom in his apprehension of the nature of 
God and of divine revelation which do not appear among the 
next generation of Lutheran theologians. His doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith had it been accepted as Luther propounded 
it would indeed have revolutionized theology. The /ducia 
fidez, which with him was essential to the consciousness of jus- 
tification, was afterwards completely neglected, if not intention- 
ally dropped from all theological’systems. When revived in this 
age, as in the Scotch Church by spiritual thinkers like Erskine 
and McLeod Campbell, it was regarded with suspicion as if it 
were some morbid heretical outgrowth. But the fiducia, the 
assurance of justification, was perhaps the one tenet of Luther’s 
which justified to theological thought the Protestant revolution. 
It indicated at how great a remove he stood from the prevailing 
conviction of medizval Christianity, which’ was known in theo- 
logical parlance as the conjectura moralis. If we set over against 
this moral conjecture, this possibility that one’s salvation may 
be secure, the absolute assurance which Luther declared was a 
necessary consequénce of faith, we have a contrast which points 
to a radical difference in the conception of God. It was the 
“I know in whom I have believed,” of St. Paul; “I am jfer- 
suaded that nothing shall separate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus.” It was the high-water mark of the Prot- 
estant Reformation, to be reached again, with the approaching 
tide of religious life, only after ages had passed away. 

It was Calvin, then, who gave form and mould to the coming 
theology, whether in England or Germany. His system of 
thought had a certain fascination for the age. Lutheranism 
was no match for it, and submitted to see much of its fairest 
territory despoiled by its theological rival. It entered France, 
took possession of the Netherlands, was received with enthusiasm 
by the Scotch, and became for nearly a century the theology of 
the Church of England. The thought of God which underlies 
it, while it is still that of the distant extra-mundane Deity, is 
also that of a sovereign whose will is supreme, and which it is 
man’s highest duty and privilege not to criticise but to obey. 
In an age when the foundations of civil and religious order were 
shaken to their foundations such a doctrine was indispensable. 
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It is necessary in any criticism of Calvin or of his creed to remem- 
ber that modern civilization as well as the church owes to him 
a vast obligation. Like Augustine, whom he followed in the 
spirit as well as in the letter, he stood up to assert the absolute 
supremacy of the divine will when men in their weakness or 
scepticism were magnifying human sovereigns, holding by 
divine right or ruling in the place of God. Like the faith of 
Mohammedanism, Calvinism was a fighting and conquering 
creed for Christianity. It nerved the arm of great heroes in the 
sanguinary, almost disheartening wars in the Netherlands, in 
Germany and England. But when the necessity which created 
it had disappeared, Calvinism became a stereotyped theology, 
in which empty formulas did duty for what had once been liv- 
ing convictions, and instead of being an inspiration became a 
burden to the religious consciousness, presenting a distorted 
conception of Deity, and only faintly reflecting the idea of the 
Christian revelation. 

In the creeds and confessions of the age immediately suc- 
ceeding, a period in this respect most prolific, there is no evi- 
dence that the basis of theology had been disturbed. The idea 
of God as remote from the world reigned supreme in Catholic 
and Protestant theologies. The differences between them are 
not slight or unimportant, but they are not explained by any 
ground-divergence in the thought about God. Protestants had 
indeed rejected the whole system of sacerdotal mediation with 
the interpretations of the church and the sacraments which it 
implied. Philosophical realism, or the doctrine of universals 
which formed the chief contribution of the great scholastic 
thinkers of the middle ages to the explication or defence of 
the tenets of the church, had given place to nominalism, as was 
inevitably necessary in the interest of human progress as well as 
theological reform. Scripture had been substituted for tradi- 
tion as the source of authoritative appeal in matters of faith. 
Systems of theology were painfully elaborated on this basis, 
which challenge our admiration for the intellectual power and 
ingenuity they display. But somehow the seventeenth century 
as thus represented appears to us among the most dreary in all 
the Christian centuries. A great deliverance had indeed been 
accomplished, but, like the exodus of Israel at the Red Sea, a 
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day of high spiritual triumph and exaltation had been followed 
by aimless wanderings in a barren wilderness. It is no doubt 
hard for us in this age to do full justice to the principle of indi- 
vidualism, which belongs to the Protestant systems of which we 
are speaking. But the Catholic efforts at restoration under 
the lead of the Jesuits, which were attended with so great 
success, do not indicate the weakness of Protestantism so much 
as the weakness of human nature, which sighed again for a 
return to the easier because more irresponsible religious life 
of the old régime. Very unlike from this point of view were 
the relative tendencies of Protestantism and Catholicism. But 
in their formal theologies, with which we are chiefly concerned, 
the idea of God remained the same. Man was conceived as 
at a distance from his Creator, and life was construed as a 
probation, on which depended the final admission to the pres- 
ence of God. And further, the Protestants had only set up 
another method of communication between man and God, 
which while it professed to bring them together did so on the 
same ground on which the old sacerdotal system had risen 
and flourished. The Bible was made to take the place of the 
direct presence and action of the Holy Spirit. The Lutherans 
distinctly took the position, and in so doing were followed by 
the great English theologians of the Puritan school, that God 
spoke to men only through the text and letter of Scripture. 
The Bible became a substitute for a living Christ, and its lan- 
guage, dictated by God himself, was thought to have in it a re- 
generating, life-giving power. ._Direct communion with a present 
God was emphatically rejected; only through the word and 
sacraments were the means of grace to be sought and found. 
Meantime there was the usual mystic protest, the inevitable 
concomitant of all formal theologies which shut out the soul 
from the presence of its Maker. It is significant to observe that 
the mystic tendency now appeared not only in a more intel- 
ligible spiritual garb, but is more widely diffused among the 
people. Jacob Béhme is the pantheistic successor of an Eckart, 
dwelling rather upon the physical union with Deity as the basis 
of spiritual communion. But there were mystics of another 
cast, among whom occur the familiar names in the Roman 
Catholic Church of Francis de Sales, Madame Guyon, and Féne- 
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lon; in Germany, the first generation of the pietists; in Eng- 
land, George Fox and the Quaker movement ; and later in the 
century the Cambridge school of Platonists, including John 
Smith and Henry More. Widely unlike as they all were, un- 
balanced and onesided in their apprehension of truth, yet all 
agree in taking exception to the prevailing scholasticism in the- 
ology, in the interest of some deeper, more spiritual interpreta- 
tion of God and his relation to the soul. 

The real interest of the eighteenth century to the student of 
religious opinions lies no longer in the formal theology of the 
church. Both by deists and by Christian apologists, whether 
in England or Germany, it was tacitly assumed that the connec- 
tion of this world with God was not aclose one. And it forms 
perhaps a turning-point in the history of Christian thought when 
the later deists, by denying the doctrine of a special providence, 
forced upon the church the discussion of the question, How far 
and in what way God showed any interest in man. Both parties 
in the controversy admitted that he had made the world as the 
machinist makes a watch, and then left it to go of itself, with 
the further qualification on the part of the apologists, which the 
deists denied, that he could and did interfere to regulate its 
workings whenever necessity required. Miraculous interposition 
to which so great importance was attached became the evidence 
which attested the active interest of a remote Deity in his cre- 
ation. The reappearance in the church of the Arian tendency, 
which toward the close of the century gave birth to Unitarian- 
ism, had the same significance then as when it first appeared in 
the time of Constantine. Such were the indications as the last 
century drew to a close that the awakened reason in the full 
consciousness of its freedom, and unchecked by the deeper re- 
ligious instincts, was pushing commonly received premises in 
theology to their legitimate conclusion. It has been generally 
and correctly enough assumed that the deists were overcome, 
so far as argument went, by their Christian opponents. But it 
must be also admitted that there was something in deism which 
was not overcome, which no argument could reach, and that 
was the unconscious groping after a system of universal law to 
whose sway religion and the church should be no exception. It 
is interesting to see this principle, which science has since con- 
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firmed, struggling to its birth in the throes of a religious con- 
troversy. 

The distinction between natural and revealed religion which 
played so prominent a part in the deistic controversy indicated 
that the nature and method of divine revelation was becoming 
for the first time in the history of Christian theology a subject 
of vital interest and inquiry. As such it was sure to lead back 
to a deeper question in regard to the nature of God and his re- 
lation to the world before any satisfactory or final conclusion 
could be reached. If God were conceived as outside of and re- 
mote from the world, revelation would become simply an addi- 
tion to that which the natural unaided faculties of man could 
discover, and as such might be held as a deposit in a book or in 
a creed; but if God were conceived as present, living in the 
forces of nature and in the courses of human history, then reve- 
lation would become a living continuous process, and the reason 
of man would discover only that which God revealed. Such 
was the issue which the last century bequeathed as its legacy to 
the church of our own age. 

The results of the conflict between traditional theology and 
the spirit of free inquiry popularly known as rationalism were 
of so negative a character as to necessitate a great reaction. 
The principle of that reaction lay in the recovery of the idea of 
the immanence of God. It is no trifling or unimportant circum- 
stance that the first, the clearest, the most emphatic expressions 
of this conviction occur not in theology but in literature. In 
the famous conversation between Lessing and Jacobi we may 
see, almost as in a mirror, the modern spirit rising into conscious- 
ness. The contrast is most striking between Lessing with his 
bold assertion after years of struggling uncertainty, and aware 
of the revolutionary significance of the truth which he had 
reached, and Jacobi attracted and awed, but timid and only half 
convinced. “I can no longer,” said Lessing, “be satisfied with 
the orthodox conception of a God out of the world.” Goethe, 
like Lessing, had been a devout student of Spinoza’s philosophy, 
and has recorded the disturbance which its reception created 
within him as most momentous. With him also it led to the 
same conviction which is expressed in one of his poems: 
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‘*No! such a God my worship may not win, 
Who lets the world about his finger spin 
A thing extern; my God must rule within, * 
And whom I own for Father, God, Creator, 
Holds nature in himself, himself in nature; 
And in his kindly arms embraced, the whole 
Doth live and move by his pervading soul.” 


The same feeling may be traced in those English writers at 
the beginning of the century who foreshadowed the coming 
change in literature and theology. Coleridge was in this respect 
the pioneer in a new world for the human spirit, whose richness 
and wonders were to become for the soul what the fabulous 
wealth of the new America was to the commerce of the sixteenth 
century. Wordsworth, who uttered in poetry what Coleridge had 
discovered through the speculative process, has clothed the idea 
of indwelling Deity in language unsurpassed for its beauty: 

** And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts : a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 


All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


Such is the conviction which underlies all that is highest, all 
that is most truly characteristic of our own age. It has given 
a new meaning and value to outward nature, and it has lent sanc- 
tity to all that concerns man in his history and development. 
Under its influence the curse beneath which the creation so long 
has groaned has been lifted, and the world and humanity have 
become allied to God in an intimate and necessary relationship. 
We have called it a re-discovery, for as we have seen it was a famil- 
iar thought to ancient Greek theology. Nor did it appear in 
Greek thought for the first time in history, but rather in the sa- 
cred records of Divine revelation, in the teaching of Him in whom, 
to speak in the words of Athanasius, “humanity has received 
its deification.” None the less may it be aptly termed a revela- 
tion to this modern world, and revealed in no abrupt or arbitrary 
way, but through the natural processes of human thought, re- 
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search, and experience. Among these may be mentioned the 
study of nature or the physical sciences, which received so great 
an impulse in the last. century; the rise of the historical spirit, 
and the study of history, which from being a dry chronology, or 
a field of theological partisanship, has been elevated to a science 
by the labors of the last two generations; the deeper study of 
the Bible after a truer and freer method of interpretation, in 
which history has combined with a grammatical exegesis to 
throw light upon the inner meaning and process of the Divine 
revelation; the teachings of philosophy from the time of Kant, 
who, as has been well remarked, put a new centre in the mental 
as Copernicus did in the planetary system, when he started with 
self-consciousness as the most important and reliable means of 
getting at the truth. Political science has also contributed to 
the same result. In the French revolution and its antecedents 
the question was forced upon the attention of Europe of the 
true nature and end of all human government. From this time, 
when the sentiment took root that all government should be for 
the good of the governed, the Calvinistic principle of Deity as 
arbitrary will began to decline. In the feeling that God too must 
govern the world in the interest of all his subjects, lies the true 
force of the democratic principle in modern society ; and hence 
also comes the higher sacredness which attaches to all divine- 
human institutions, the family, the state, the church, which 
must have been designed to reflect and subserve the Divine 
method and purpose. 

In ways like these was the world coming to realize and 
acknowledge the presence of God in nature and in history. But 
it-does not altogether suffice to put it thus, because all his- 
tory is a continuous process, and every movement or event is 
part of a larger whole. The only self-consistent hypothesis is 
that of Deity indwelling in the historical process and conduct- 
ing it to its conclusion. Hence when God was enthroned in 
the remotest parts of space, or was localized on the altar or 
in the sacred book, the protest of humanity never ceased to be 
heard, and with increasing force bore witness to a higher truth. 
To formal theology this cry of the soul for God was known 
as mysticism. Mysterious it undoubtedly was to those who 
fancied that they stood in the piace of God, and believed that 
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the government of the world or the church devolved solely 
upon themselves. It was not given to vicars of Christ, nor 
did the light come first to ecclesiastical hierarchies, “to see 
the things which we see.” The marvellous ways in which God 
works to perform his wonders are nowhere better shown than 
in the strange fantastic sects, with their morbid fancies, in 
the gross pantheistic tendencies bordering on the verge of im- 
morality, or in the so-called secular agencies, which become 
instruments for the announcement and furtherance of a higher 
revelation. Not but what he had also a work to do for hie- 
rarchies, for that more conservative line of development which 
we are sometimes tempted to regard as including the whole 
scope of Divine activity. But as in the apostolic age, “God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world, and even base things 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
naught the things that are. For of him and to him and through 
him are all things.” 

Such, in too brief an outline, are the historical antecedents 
of the modern theological principle. Its vital influence is re- 
flected in all the movements of the nineteenth century which 
carry on them the stamp of the highest excellence. It has led 
to a wide and keen appreciation of the beauty of nature, which 
has given rise to a new school in art. It has produced a revo- 
lution in literature and in philosophy. It has stimulated 
philanthropical endeavors, and created a new zeal for the exten- 
sion of Christian missions. It has led to a revival of the 
church in a higher because more spiritual form, and by conse- 
crating the history of the past has enriched our ecclesiastical 
heritage. In another article it will be the aim to show what it 


has done in the science of theology, which is the reflex of Chris- 
tian thought and experience. 


ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. 





GREAT BRITAIN, AMERICA, AND IRELAND. 


HE friendly union of English-speaking people throughout 

the world is an object of more than diplomatic interest. 
It is now all but complete. The old quarrel with George III. 
and Lord North is dead and buried ; scarcely a trace of it lingers 
among native Americans, even in Fourth-of-July orations; the 
House of Brunswick has done everything that royalty could do 
to cement the reconciliation; and if aristocratic dislike of re- 
publicanism is not extinct, it is silenced, or finds a voice only in 
some organ of decrepitude. Intercourse between America and 
England grow apace; intermarriage among their citizens in- 
creases ; sympathy becomes stronger, and shows itself on all great 
national occasions; common interests multiply; the fusion of 
science, literature, the churches, is complete; international re- 
views are set up, and the periodicals of each country circulate 
largely in the other; wherever the American and the English- 
man meet, on distant shores and in face of common peril, it is 
felt that blood is thicker than water; Westminster Abbey hears 
the funeral sermons and receives the effigies of the great men of 
both divisions of the race. Great Britain, if she has hitherto 
given umbrage by her overweening power, is not likely to con- 
tinue the offence ; for tho her sun is still far from its setting, 
the shadows of her day of Empire begin to lengthen, and she 
will probably in the future excite in her offspring less of jealousy 
than of the affection which attaches to the parent of their race, 
the foundress of their institutions, and the custodian of their 
historic monuments, tombs, and fanes. To the existence of 
perfect amity, and a union as entire as the severing Atlantic 
will permit, almost the sole impediment is now the anti-British 
feeling of the Irish in the United States. This, apparently, is 
the main source of a]! that is hostile to Great Britain in the atti- 
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tude of American diplomacy, in the action of the American 
Legislature, or in the language of the American Press. To 
entangle the two sections of the Anglo-Saxon race in a quarrel 
is the constant and avowed object of Irish machinations. That 
the Government of the United States will deliberately make 
itself the organ of Celtic enmity in an Old World quarrel is not 
to be feared; it has refused to open the door for war by recall- 
ing Mr. Lowell at the dictation of the Irish ; but if the Fisheries 
question or any other question should breed a dispute, in a 
balanced state of American parties, there is no saying what the 
Irish vote may do. 

An eminent member of the New York Press, Mr. E. L. 
Godkin, for whose pen I entertain the greatest respect and who 
is sure always to command attention, writing in the Mineteenth 
Century, maintains that the most fundamental of the facts in 
the case between England and Ireland has been overlooked by 
British statesmen, of whose sagacity he has evidently formed 
rather a low estimate. English hatred of Ireland and Irishmen 
is, according to him, the root of the mischief, and the feeling, 
being more than reciprocated by the Irish, is in his opinion so 
insuperable an impediment to union that separation is the only 
hopeful course. Mr. Godkin’s paper appears as an American 
view of the Irish question. It is, however, that of an Irish- 
American, and one who plainly sympathises with the emotions of 
his kinsmen towards Great Britain. I am an Englishman, and 
in controverting his arguments I may be equally moved by na- 
tional feeling on the other side. But I can say for myself that 
I have been, as a journalist, the steadfast opponent of British 
aggrandizement, and during the ascendancy of Jingoism bore 
my share of the honorable obloquy which was cast on counsels 
of morality and moderation. My position is much the same as 
that of an American who opposed the Mexican war, abjured the 
maxims of an unscrupulous patriotism, but was loyal to the 
Union. Nor am I likely to be inordinately rapacious on behalf 
of a country in which it is not probable that I shall ever set 
foot again. If I understand my own feelings, I care more for 
the relations of the English-speaking communities in the two 


hemispheres than I care for any special object of the Mother 
Country’s ambition. 
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Mr. Godkin speaks of Ireland and the Irish indiscriminately ; 
so do writers in general: but there is a distinction which it is 
most important at once to mark and constantly to bear in mind. 
Disaffection prevails only in the three Celtic and Catholic prov- 
inces—Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. Ulster, which, hav- 
ing been colonized from Scotland, is mainly Teutonic and Pro- 
testant, continues all the time prosperous, contented, obedient 
to the law, and attached to the Union. Yet the political rela- 
tions of Ulster to Great Britain are exactly the same as those of 
the rest of the island. 

What are the proofs adduced by Mr. Godkin of the general 
existence in English breasts of this insolent dislike of his com- 
patriots which he deems so fatal a bar to union, and which 
seems to have entered like iron into his own soul? He begins 
with perfect candor by admitting that the sentiment has, in a 
creditable way, been kept out of sight by Englishmen in public 
writing and speaking about Ireland, as well as excluded from in- 
fluence in legislation. Surely a sentiment which can be entirely 
suppressed both in public utterance and in important action, 
and this in face of a torrent of delirious abuse poured by Irish- 
men on England, is hardly strong enough absolutely to defy the 
softening power of time, especially in minds capable of such self- 
control as the suppression proves. Should we not rather say 
that as such suppression is impossible to a nation whose organs 
are a popular assembly and press, if a sentiment finds no expres- 
sion, it cannot really exist? But, says Mr. Godkin, Punch in its 
caricatures represents the Irish as savages and Thackeray did 
nothing with so much gusto and success as ridicule Irishmen. 
Punch, 1 suppose, like Harper's Weekly and Puck, represents 
Irishmen as savages when they act like savages, as some of them 
unhappily do, but not otherwise. Ireland herself, if my memory 
does not deceive me, generally appears in Punch in rather a 
pathetic guise. As to Thackeray, I should have thought that 
he had done nothing with half so much gusto and success as 
ridicule English snobbery; and really in his picture of “The 
O’Mulligan” Ican see no more venom than in Shakespeare’s 
picture of Fiuellen. If Mr. Godkin asks who are the principal 
propagators of the comic idea of Irish character in fiction, he 
will find, I believe, that they are Miss Edgeworth, by descent and 
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domicile an Irishwoman, tho born in England, and the Irish. 
man Mr. Lever. On the other hand, the melodies in which 
Moore has presented Ireland in her pathetic aspect have been 
among the most popular of poems among Englishmen, while 
their author was the spoilt child of English society in his day. 
Of the social prejudices of the richer class in England there 
are no mirrors more perfect than the great publicschools. I was 
at Eton, about the most typical of those schools, and I declare 
that while there are other prejudices the existence of which I 
remember clearly enough, I search my memory in vain for the 
slightest trace of a prejudice against Irish boys. I can say the 
same thing with regard to Oxford, where I never heard it 
breathed that an Irish student was socially or academically at 
any sort of disadvantage. There may have been jokes against 
Irishmen as there are against Scotchmen and Welshmen, as 
there are against John Bull, but in these there was no sting. I 
cannot pretend to know the great world of London society as 
well as I know the little worlds of Eton and Oxford, yet I feel 
sure that there also, if the self-esteem of an Irishman is hurt, he 
owes-it not to his nationality, but to something in himself. No- 
body ever objects to intermarriage with an Irish family, or re- 
gards Irish blood as a ground for blackballing at a club. That 
the laboring classes of England cherish no very bitter sentiment 
against their Irish compeers has been proved by a crucial and 
even cruel test. They have suffered the bread to be taken from 
their mouths, their condition to be lowered, their efforts to im- 
prove it hindered, and themselves in large numbers to be sup- 
planted and driven to emigrate by the torrent of pauperism 
annually poured in upon them from the land of the philopro- 
genitive and unthrifty Celt, almost without uttering a murmur 
of discontent. Not a finger has been raised against the Irish 
immigration which is the bane of the British artisan. 
That Irishmen have their full share, and even more than their 
full share, of all the honors of the United Kirigdom, Mr. God- 
kin frankly acknowledges. He may add that they have their 
share, and rather more than: their share, of the places in the 
Indian Civil Service, while their kinsmen are shouting for the 
downfall of the Empire. What then is the ground of complaint? 
Why, that the honor in each case, tho conferred upon an 
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Irishman, is not conferred upon him as an Irishman, but as an 
Englishman, the Briton, in his arrogance, mentally “annexing” 
every Irishman of mark. There ought, it seems, to be a special 
form for patents of peerage and knighthoods, designating the 
recipient as of Irish blood, tho I suspect that supersubtle 
acrimony would soon discover in this an insidious mark of dis- 
paragement. A still more intricate process will be required when 
Irish titles such as “ Duke of Connaught” and “ Royal Irish” 
are given as marks of honor. Lord Gough is one of a list of 
Irish worthies named by Mr. Godkin, as instances of what 
most people will probably regard as a somewhat metaphysical 
wrong, and an insufficient cause for the dissolution of an em- 
pire. In the Phoenix Park at Dublin, close to the residences of 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary, close also to the 
spot where Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke were 
murdered, stands the equestrian statue of Lord Gough. It is 
not easy to see how recognition of a man’s merits as a citizen of 
the United Kingdom, and of his special connection with Ireland 
at the same time, could be more clearly signified than by making 
him a peer of the Imperial Parliament and putting up his statue 
in an Irish park. That “England has failed to make provision 
to satisfy the cravings of Irish vanity” may be true. It would 
be impossible to make such provision, even if vanity were not, 
as it is, insatiable. The very suggestion seems to me as full of 
contumely as anything that ever was said of Ireland. Proper 
provision, and the only possible provision, has surely been 
made for the reasonable pride and self-respect of Irishmen when 
every place of honor in the empire has been fairly and freely 
thrown open to their merits. But the fact is that in Mr. God- 
kin’s eyes nobody is a genuine Irishman who is not a Nationalist 
and an enemy of the Union; and the real burden of his com- 
plaint will be found to be that the British Commonwealth does 
not confer places and honors upon those who are avowedly 
hostile to its existence. He rehearses a long roll of heroes,— 
Wellington, Castlereagh, Canning, the Lawrences, Gough, Nich- 
olson, Roberts, and Wolseley,—of the credit for whom he says 
Ireland has been robbed by England. But what is to be said of 
the men themselves? Have they all doffed their nationality 
in deference to British prejudice, and become renegades for the 
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sake of preferment? “Irishmen,” says Mr. Godkin, “have, it is 
true, been freely admitted to the service af the Government and 
have earned some notoriety as persistent and successful place- 
hunters.” Does the phrase apply to Wellington, Canning, the 
Lawrences, and the rest? Does it apply to all the Irishmen 
who are or have been Ministers of State, Privy Councillors, Peers, 
Bishops, Viceroys of India, Governors of Colonies, Ambassadors? 
Does it apply to the Chancellors and Judges of Ireland? Sup- 
pose an Englishman had called all the Irishmen who ever at- 
tained Imperial honors ““ persistent and successful place-hun- 
ters,” what an outcry would there have been! Nothing, appar- 
ently, will satisfy Mr. Godkin short of the reception of the Dis- 
unionist leaders into the Imperial Government. He does not 
see “ why the confidence of the Birmingham electors should be 
a better reason for putting Mr. Chamberlain in the Cabinet than 
the confidence of the Irish people for putting Mr. Parnell or Mr. 
Sexton in it.” If Mr. Parnell and Mr. Sexton really enjoy the 
confidence of the Irish people, it is curious that they should find 
it necessary, for the purpose of maintaining their ascendancy, to 
have recourse to a system of murderous terrorism-and to the aid 
of the Fenians of New York. But Great Britain surely may 
reasonably say that she will admit to her councils men who are 
morally reeking with the blood of her loyal citizens, and who 
have conspired with her foreign enemies for her destruction, 
when the American Republic or any other nation not lost to 
honor shall have done the same. 

It is hard, says Mr. Godkin, that the Irish nation, of all nations 
in the world, should be judged solely by reference to its poorest 
class, and that the small farmer, the farm laborer, and the small 
shop-keeper should be taken as the types of the whole people. 
Hard indeed! But is not this exactly what the framer of the 
indictment himself does? Does he not cut off from Irishry not 
only all the men of mark, but all the more educated classes, who 
are now unionist, or at least opposed to revolution, and confine 
nationality to the Fenians and Land Leaguers, the followers of 
O’Donovan Rossa and Parnell ? 

In regard to the “ mental annexation” grievance, he thinks 
that Americans can sympathize with the Irish, inasmuch as they 
are constantly insulted in English society by an analogous mani- 
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festation of British self-conceit. They find themselves taken 
for Englishmen and addressed as such, by way of “subtle but 
intentional compliment,” and as “ evidently the most seductive 
flattery which an Englishman thinks can be administered.” I 
venture to surmise that sometimes the subtlety is on the side of 
the person who fancies himself flattered, and that the stolid 
Englishman is either making a perfectly honest tho perhaps 
maladroit remark, or has simply fallen into an error. I do not 
myself know a native of Philadelphia or Baltimore by his pro- 
nunciation or by any other outward sign from an Englishman, 
and I might talk to him for a whole evening without discover- 
ing the truth. An inauspicious fancy has played over the whole 
of this subject and makes its influence felt, I submit, even in 
Mr. Lowell’s pungent essay “On a Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners,” which to Mr. Godkin appears fraught with instruc- 
tive facts. Americans who have lived long in London cease to 
be haunted by these suspicions. 

Has not Mr. Godkin himself inadvertently taken an eminent 
citizen from Ireland and annexed him to England in styling’ Mr. 
Philip Bagenal “an English traveller’? Bagenal is a well- 
known Irish name, and in the last century was borne by the 
member for the county of Carlow, who proposed a grant of 
public money to Grattan for his services in the assertion of Irish 
independence. I doubt therefore whether England can be said 
to stand convicted by her own confession when Mr. Philip 
Bagenal declares that the low place in the social ladder taken 
in America by the mass of the Irish emigrants is due to the in- 
fluence of British calumny. How is it possible that uneducated 
and unskilled laborers coming into a community which is pre- 
eminently one of education and of skilled industry should take 
any but a low place till they had undergone a training for some- 
thing higher? 

Irishmen must expect to be judged, like the rest of us, by 
their deeds. When they do well they will receive praise, and in 
overflowing measure if they have had to contend against disad- 
vantages. When they do ill they will be blamed, with due 
allowance for the extenuating circumstances of their case. 
When they become the agents or the slaves of a dark and 


sanguinary system of terrorism; when they commit a long 
20 
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series of cold-blooded and most hideous murders; when they 
butcher the husband with the wife and children clinging to their 
knees; when they deliberately shoot down women and slaughter 
boys; when they burn the houses of widows; when they muti- 
late helpless cattle and cut off the udders of cows; when in- 
stead of condemning the assassin they applaud, abet, and harbor 
him; when they outrage civilization and humanity with their 
dynamite ; when, children of misfortune themselves, they cru- 
elly trample on the unhappy negro; when they requite the hos- 
pitality of the American Republic by abetting the slave-owner 
in his assault upon its unity, rising in concert with him to resist 
the draft at the most perilous crisis of the civil war, and perpe- 
trating in the streets of New York the same horrors which 
they perpetrate in Ireland,—we shall not refrain from giving 
utterance to the feelings of nature, even tho it should cost 
us the integrity of our empire. Nor can we be constrained to 
call the Irish good citizens where they follow blindly in the 
train of political sharpers and form the army of violence and 
corruption, or ascribe to them independence of character where 
they remain the slaves of wirepullers and priests. If of late 
some strong things have been said against them, it ‘must be 
borne in mind that the deeds of the Irish terrorists are not 
like those of the Carbonari, or even those of the Nihilists, dark, 
bloody, and such as society to preserve itself must repress, yet 
within the pale of political crime. Never was the assassin’s 
dagger sheathed in a breast which had less merited the blow 
than that of Lord Frederick Cavendish, and the savage bru- 
tality of the act shocked the civilized world. But the murder 
of the Joyce family was worse than that of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke, and yet in some circumstances of 
atrocity even this yielded to crimes which have made less 
noise. In the English correspondence of the New York Tri- 
bune the other day there was an account of the murder of 
John Leahy, of Killarney. Leahy, according to the corre- 
spondent, was a quiet, inoffensive man, advanced in years, who 
took a piece of meadow land from which a tenant had been 
evicted and paid rent for it. At midnight fifteen armed men 
broke into his house and dragged him out of bed. His wife 
threw herself upon his body and entreated the assailants to kill 
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her and spare his life. They pushed her aside, dragged him 
into the kitchen, forced him to kneel before them, and demanded 
if it was not true that he had paid his rent. He could not 
deny it. They then asked if there was any whiskey in the 
house, and the wife said they should have the keys and any- 
thing they wanted, if only they would not shoot her husband. 
But shoot him they did, even while she was clasping him in her 
arms. Three men were called upon to fire in turn, being ad- 
dressed by different numbers, three, twelve, and fourteen, and 
the old man was left to breathe his last, murdered because he 
had hired a meadow and paid rent for it. So far as men of this 
character were concerned, there was no difficulty in believing 
the private accounts, which, in contradiction to the public, told 
us that the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish was hailed 
with general exultation, and that the corpse was hooted at its 
departure from Dublin. That the commission of these outrages 
is the only way of waking the House of Commons into activity 
about Irish grievances is a plea in meeting which I find it hard 
to suppress indignation. The worst of the outrages were com- 
mitted after the passing of the Land Act, the very worst after 
the passing both of the Land Act and the Arrears Act; almost 
the whole of them, I believe, after the appointment of the Irish 
Land Commission (July, 1880). In those neat and rose-covered 
cottages of England, the delight of the artist’s eye, where 
poverty struggles hard by cleanliness and neatness to keep up 
the appearance of respectability, the pinch of want has been 
hardly less severe than in the Irish cabin. The English laborers 
combined under the leadership of Joseph Arch for the improve- 
ment of their condition; their movement has been successful, 
and I am not aware that it has been sullied by a single crime. 
Nor are the Irish outrages palliated by the grandeur of their 
object. What the tenant farmers who compose the Land 
League seek is not the nationalization of the land, but the 
appropriation of it to themselves, they being in many cases 
merely casual occupants, and in some cases occupants in conse- 
quence of previous evictions. Their aim is simply to repudiate 
the payment of rent, to oust the proprietor and to take his 
place, which having been effected they would sell the land, sub- 
let it if they pleased, and deal with it in all respects as the 
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proprietor deals with it now. They have not the slightest 
intention of giving a rood to their farm laborers, of whom there 
is a large number, and to whom they are often hard masters. 
Still less do they intend that the land shall be restored to the 
tribe. I believe I was among the first to point out that the 
tradition of tribal ownership is a factor in the sentiment of the 
question ; but it is a factor in the sentiment and nothing more. 
Let a man who traces his pedigree to the Tribe ask a Land 
Leaguer for his share of the tribal land and the Land Leaguer 
will give him six feet of it. 

No doubt when Englishmen and Scotchmen are provoked 
beyond measure by the conduct and the language of the Irish 
they sometimes give vent to their exasperation, and in violent 
terms, if they are hot-tempered and free of speech, they say 
that Ireland is not worth what she costs, and that they wish she 
could be towed a thousand miles off or swallowed up by the 
sea. But these outbursts are very different from settled hatred 
and contempt. 

The hatred felt for England by the Irish in the United States 
amounts, says Mr. Godkin, to frepzy, and proves by its inten- 
sity that the feud is internecine, and that the breach can never 
be healed ; to which he might perhaps add that frenzy is neither 
a cool judge of the facts of a case nor so wise a counsellor that 
the American people can prudently surrender to it the guidance 
of their national policy. But Mr. Godkin’s view seems to be 
limited to that which is immediately around him. If he will 
do us the honor to visit Canada he will find that here the feeling 
is comparatively weak. I am told that it is comparatively weak 
in Australia also. In New York and Boston it is fostered and 
inflamed by the assiduous arts of Tammany politicians angling 
for the Irish vote, and of Fenian dynamite-mongers who subsist 
upon the fund. When the Fenians twice invaded Canada, not 
a single Irish Canadian lifted a finger in aid of them or gave 
them any overt sign of welcome. I must leave it to Americans 
to say whether, when the Irish prosper and become settled in 
comfortable homes, their active sympathy with Fenian enter- 
prises does not begin to abate. 

Now a word by way of general reply to Mr. Godkin’s view 
of the political case and prospect. The three Celtic and Catho- 
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lic provinces of Ireland are the ill-starred Brittany or Calabria of 
the United Kingdom. The people have been kept economically, 
socially, and politically in a backward state by untoward influ- 
ences of situation, soil, and climate, by aboriginal weaknesses of 
character, by calamitous accidents of history, and by the Roman 
Catholic religion. They are being gradually and painfully brought 
up to the level of the more advanced civilization, and trained to 
constitutional self-government, tho the process of education is 
interrupted from time to time by recurring outbreaks of tribal 
anarchy, which call for the adoption of temporary measures of 
repression in order to prevent the people from ruining their own 
prospects and free institutions at the same time. Even in the 
United States, Irish lawlessness has sometimes given birth to 
emergencies of a similar kind. The difficulty is enormously 
increased by the prevalence of political incendiarism, which has 
now become a trade, plied by adventurers in America as well as 
in Ireland itself, whose object is not to further practical im- 
provement but to keep alive disaffection. 

The situation of Ireland is unhappy, because while nobody 
can look at the two islands on the map and mark how they lie 
relatively to each other and to the continent without seeing that 
their destinies are knit together by the hand of nature, the 
channel which separates them has been wide enough hitherto to 
estrange them and prevent the smaller island from partaking in 
the progress of the larger, tho improved steam navigation is now 
doing its work. Of the soil nosmall portion is mountain or bog, 
while the climate is generally too wet for the profitable raising 
of cereals, so that the most important industry is cattle-breeding, 
a fact apparently fatal to that vision of the patriot, a peasant 
proprietary with small farms. A large population can be main- 
tained only on the potato, and as the people multiply recklessly, 
failures of that precarious crop have bred famines, to the suf- 
ferers by which, I believe it may be said, Great Britain has 
ministered relief, both in the way of public grant and of private 
subscription, with no niggardly hand. A happier mode of de- 
pletion has of late years been found in emigration, tho that 
remedy has been opposed by priest and demagogue alike ; and 
a number of Irish, certainly larger than the present population 
of the island, finds subsistence in the British Colonies or in the 
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United States, and denounces British tyranny for robbing them 
of a country in which they could not possibly have found bread, 
As Ireland raises only 130,000 tons of coal, while she imports 
two millions, she cannot herself be a manufacturing country; 
but a million and a half of her people at least find employment 
in the manufacturing cities of Great Britain, where their political 
character is the same as it is in the cities of the United States. 
Some other sources of wealth such as ‘fisheries and quarries 
might be opened, the beauties of the coast might attract the 
dwellings of opulence, and a larger measure of prosperity might 
be attained, if outrage would cease and investment could become 
secure. In the last forty years the number of cattle had doubled, 
pauperism had decreased ninety per cent, and the amount of 
money in savings-banks and other banks of deposit had become 
very large, and while the marine suburbs of Dublin were attest- 
ing by their extension the growth of wealth, when a bad season, 
causing local distress and rendering many of the poor tenants 
incapable of paying the rents, the rate of which in their des- 
perate competion for the land they had raised against them- 
selves, brought on an agrarian agitation. Political incendiarism, 
Irish and American, pounced upon the movement for its own 
purposes, and the result has been an outbreak of murderous 
anarchy which has had the usual effect on commerce and the 
material prosperity of the country. 

I am not one of those who believe that the defects of races . 
are congenital or ineradicable: I regard them as the offspring of 
unpropitious circumstance, which more propitious circum- 
stance may remove. But whatever the cause may be, whether 
it be an undue prolongation of the clan organization, or any 
other primeval accident, certain it is that the Celt, while gifted 
with a lively sociability and many graces, is politically weaker 
than the Teuton, and less capable of self-government. America 
sees this as well as Great Britain. Mommsen, who is a neutral in 
the Irish question, concludes his portrayal of the Celtic character 
with the harsh words “ politically useless.” The frenzy of 
hatred which Mr. Godkin himself ascribes to his compatriots, 
and the frantic language in which it finds vent, are signs not of 
force but of weakness, and for that very reason may not be so 
lasting as Mr. Godkin thinks. Is it very “ pedagogic” to hold 
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that the Celt, in his progress towards self-government, requires 
to be supported and sometimes to be saved from his “ frenzy” 
by a stronger arm? In the quality of independence it is impos- 
sible to doubt that the Irish Celt is wanting; for he allows him- 
self to be bullied and fleeced from his cradle to his grave by 
priests and political swindlers, whose exactions are no small 
drawback on his chances of improving his material condition. I 
have said all along, and the demeanor of the neighborhood after 
the Joyce murder confirms me in the belief, that on the present 
occasion the miass of the people were the victims, not the 
agents, of the Terror, and that the blow which struck Terrorism 
down would set the people free. 

The Roman Catholic religion has produced in all countries 
the same effect upon the character and the material condition 
of the people. The Church may be the door of salvation, but 
it is not the oracle of intelligence or thrift. Nor has aptitude 
for self-government been anywhere found in conjunction with 
such a belief as that of the Irish in the miracles wrought by 
plaster taken from the church of Knock. This may be said 
without denying that honor and sympathy are due to the 
Roman Catholic priests who were the spiritual guides and com- 
forters of the Irish peasantry during centuries of darkness and 
distress. The British Government has introduced into Ireland 
an excellent system of national education which, unless all 
analogy misleads ‘us, could never have been introduced by the 
clergy. I would invite Mr. Godkin, before he uses unmeasured 
language of censure, to compare the condition of Ireland in 
this respect with that of any other country at all similarly 
circumstanced in which the Roman Catholic priesthood has 
equal sway. For French Canada a British and Protestant part- 
ner has done pretty much what Great Britain has done for Ire- 
land. In Spain, Southern Italy (at least till yesterday), and 
Mexico, no extraneous influence intervening, we have seen what 
the natural tendencies of Catholicism were. The Scotch High- 
landers were in much the same condition as the Irish before 
Presbyterianism extended its influence to the Highlands. 

That the course of Irish history has been most unfortunate, 
and that the greatest allowance is to be made on this account 
for anything that may be amiss in Irish character, no writer, I 
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believe, has taken greater pains to show than I have. The two 
main fountains of calamity, whose bitter waters have not yet 
ceased to flow, were medieval conquest and the religious wars 
of the Reformation, for neither of which is any living English- 
man more responsible than he is for the events of the glacial 
period. 

The conquest of Ireland was not English but Norman. It 
was a supplement of the Norman conquest of England, both in 
its aspect as an enterprise of military ambition and as a relig- 
ious crusade undertaken at the instigation of the Papacy for the 
purpose of bringing aschismatic Church more completely under 
the dominion of Rome. It was doubly invited by the Irish 
themselves, the clergy having stretched out their hands to the 
Anglo-Norman ecclesiastics for aid against the impious ag- 
gressions of the chiefs, while Dermod, one of the chiefs, called 
in the fatal help of Strongbow to avenge his personal quarrel. 
It killed, so far as we can see, nothing of much value or prom- 
ise, since the Church, the organ and the sole organ, at an ear- 
lier period, of a precociously brilliant civilization, had been 
trampled down by the barbarism of the clans whose anarchic 
conflicts filled, and would probably long have continued to fill, 
the scene. Mr. Godkin, I think, can hardly be serious in setting 
it down as one of the wrongs of Ireland that history will not 
recognize the primeval glories of Tara’s Halls: it would be pay- 
ing his race a poor compliment to suppose that they loved to be 
fed on blarney. Unluckily, while the Norman conquest of 
England was achieved by a king whose power suspended the 
anarchic tendencies of feudalism, and was thus rendered com- 
plete, the conquest of Ireland was left to private adventure 
under the auspices of feudal lords, the consequence of which 
was that the conquest of Ireland remained incomplete, and in- 
stead of a national aristocracy, destined afterwards to coalesce 
with the people, gave birth to a military colony or pale, between 
which and the natives who occupied the rest of the island there 
raged for centuries a deadly war of race, afterwards aggravated 
by a war of religion. 

In the religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen. 
turies Celtic Ireland was involved as a member of the Catholic 
Confederacy, and, being weak and remote from her allies, she 
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met the usual fate of the dwarf who goes to war as the compan- 
ion of the giant. But she aided to the utmost of her power the 
attempt of the Catholic kings to extirpate Protestantism and 
liberty with the sword and the stake. She co-operated with the 
fitters-out of the Armada, she massacred the Protestants in 
1645, she furnished soldiers to the persecuting armies of Louis 
XIV., she conspired with James II. against: civil and religious 
liberty. The Protestants, after their narrow escape from the 
conspiracy, bound down the Catholics with cruel disabilities. 
The Catholics of the Continent meanwhile were burning Prot- 
estants alive; and toleration advancing with the eighteenth cen- 
tury had begun practically to mitigate the penal code before the 
auto-da-fe had ceased to be performed. An Irish army in the 
service of the Pope made the last stand against Italian indepen- 
dence, and public education in the United States is even now 
not wholly free from disturbance or menace on the part of the 
Irish Catholic Church. 

Perhaps the blackest portion of this disastrous history are 
the restrictions imposed, before the Union, on Irish commerce, 
because these were the offspring of mere selfishness, unredeemed 
by any zeal for a principle. But they belonged to the general 
era of protection when the whole of Europe was possessed with 
that economical heresy, and when nobody found fault with 
Chatham, the champion of colonial liberty, for saying that he 
would not allow a colony to manufacture a nail for a horseshoe. 
Since the Union, England h.s opened to Ireland, with perfect 
freedom, the richest and best market in the world, which a sev- 
erance of the Union would put it in her power, in case of un- 
friendly relations, again to close. 

The abolition of the Irish Parliament in 18001 cannot re- 
gard as a substantial wrong, tho it was done in the worst possi- 
ble way. What that Parliament was, the Nationalist Sir Jonah 
Barrington has told us, and Mr. Godkin cannot question the 
truth of the description, tho he thinks it disingenuous in us to 
refer to it without saying that the English Parliament was as 
bad. The British Parliament, however, tho vastly in need of 
reform, was nothing like as bad as that of Ireland: it would 
never have sold its own existence and that of the nation as the 
Parliament of Ireland did. Mr. Godkin has himself told us that 
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it “had only an idle, dissolute, and bigoted class behind it.” 
The conclusive reason for not believing that it would, like the 
British Parliament, have improved with time, is the doom which 
it brought on itself. After twenty years of corruption, profli- 
gacy, and violence, its career closed ina hideous war of races and 
religions, in which it morally expired, nothing remaining between 
the country and the bloodiest anarchy but the military power 
of England. Pitt ought to have recognized the fact, and in- 
stead of buying with money and peerages the votes of scoundrels 
who had practically nothing but themselves left to sell, and 
thereby incurably tainting the transaction, to have done what 
Cromwell under similar circumstances did, and simply declared 
Ireland united to Great Britain. 

The British nation obtained for itself self-government by the 
Reform Bill of 1832, before which the Parliament had been 
nominated by an oligarchy, not elected by the people. It fully 
imparted its recovered liberties to Ireland, who received her full 
share of representation, and towards whom from that hour legis- 
lation, whatever may have been its shortcomings, has been uni- 
formly animated bya spirit of liberality, of kindness, and of 
remorseful anxiety to atone for the wrong-doings of the past. 
I well remember the emphasis with which a great French states- 
man, who, tho friendly enough to England, was no Anglo- 
maniac, asserted and repeated the assertion that the conduct of 
England to Ireland for thirty years had been admirable. This 
was before the disestablishment of the Protestant Church. If 
there is any fact on the other side, let it be pointed out. Coer- 
cion there has been, when anarchy broke out, but never, I 
suspect, coercion so vigorous as that which followed the Irish 
rising in New York. Inan old country where the party of re- 
action is still strong, progress is slow ; it is slow for Great Britain 
as well as for Ireland: but it has been faster for Ireland than for 
England: Ireland had her national system of education some 
time before England had hers; the State Church of Ireland has 
been abolished and perfect religious equality established, while 
in England the State Church still exists; and in regard to the 
Land question, the most momentous of all, changes have been 
made by successive Acts of Parliament in the interest of the 
tenant far in advance of anything that has been done for the 
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tenants in England, and such as would not be possible in the 
United States, where legislative breaking of contracts and spong- 
ing out of debts already due is precluded (wisely and righteous- 
ly, as I believe) by a fundamental law. For disestablishment 
Mr. Godkin denies to Parliament any credit on the ground that 
the Irish people had never entered the churches which were dis- 
established ; but on consideration he will find that beneath this 
stricture there lurks what the scoffers call a characteristic pro- 
duct of the Irish mind. 

Mr. Godkin seems to think that Ireland might be contented if 
she were put on the same footing with regard to legislation as 
Scotland. She is already on the same footing as Scotland. The 
House of Commons makes by its rules no special arrangement 
for the benefit of the Scotch delegation. But the Scotchmen are 
not bushwhackers: they are solid, shrewd, and serious people: 
they choose to work parliamentary institutions rather than to 
wreck them; and by simply combining, where combination was 
necessary, in their special interest and acting cordially on all 
other matters with their colleagues, they have got everything 
which with any approach to unanimity they desired. Nothing 
hinders the Irish members from going into caucus on any Irish 
question but their own fierce dissensions which the House of 
Commons did not create and cannot heal. 

The last move of the Irish members, at least of the Fenian 
section of them, which I would beg leave to remind Mr. Godkin 
hardly numbers more than thirty, has been a deliberate and 
avowed attempt to wreck Parliament by obstruction, for the 
purpose of bringing about Disunion. Would the people of the 
United States bear with tameness the attempt of a party, say, 
of “ unreconstructed”” Southerners to wreck Congress in the same 
way for the purpose of renewing Secession? Is not the British 
Parliament in repressing the Obstructionists by the cléture, by 
suspension, or by any other measure that may be needful, de- 
fending the very life of representative government? I do not 
trust much to the cléture, nor can I help thinking that in forcing 
on the Housewith the party whip a form of it to which the con- 
victions of the majority are notoriously opposed, the Ministry is 
doing what is impolitic and wrong; but nobody will be gagged 
who makes an honest and loyal use of his power of speech. 
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In regard to administration Mr. Godkin thinks the case is as 
bad as in regard to legislation; the Government of Ireland, he 
avers, has been for the last eighty years the worst in Europe— 
worse than that of Spain, of Naples, of the Italian provinces of 
Austria, of the Christian provinces of Turkey. Once more I 
would call attention to the fact that Ulster is a part of Ireland. 
But even with respect to the Celtic provinces, apart from agra- 
rian or disunionist agitation, and the temporary measures of 
repression which they entail, can Mr. Godkin’s sweeping state- 
ment be sustained? Nobody taxes the government with cor- 
ruption or with violence; the practical administration is almost 
entirely in the hands of natives, tho, as we saw in the case of 
Mr. Burke, their Irishry does not save them from assassination ; 
the law is the same as that of England, and substantially the 
same as that of the United States; the judiciary is learned, 
respectable, and pure; if jury trial does not work well, it is 
because, like representative government, it has been given to 
the people in advance of their real fitness; the fiscal system is 
free trade; there are very good public schools, with every 
reasonable safeguard for conscience; the police is excellent, and 
Mr. Godkin is mistaken in imagining that, as a general rule, 
life and property are insecure; for statistics will show him that 
the average of ordinary crime is low. That the government 
has not for the last fifty years resorted to exceptional measures 
except when, and so long as, they appeared necessary for the 
repression of lawlessness, that it has never shown the slightest 
desire to encroach permanently on liberty, I am as firmly con- 
vinced as I am of any fact in history. It is preposterous to 
brand as despotism the force which a commonwealth threatened 
with civil war puts forth to save itself from disruption, and 
which twenty years ago was put forth on the most gigantic 
scale by the United States. 

To Mr. Godkin it evidently appears an absurdity verging 
upon impudence to say that the same hands which have given 
Ireland the Land Act are ready to give her any rational and 
feasible measure of Home Rule. Yet nothing is more certain 
than that at the moment when all legislation was arrested by 
Obstruction the Liberal leaders were about to propose an exten- 
sion of local self-government, in which Ireland would have had 
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her share. A Grand Committee of the House of Commons for 
Ireland is a plan which has sometimes presented itself among 
the possible solutions of the Irish problem. The objections are, 
first, the difficulty of making Grand Committees work at all 
under the party system, unless the majority of the committee 
is of the same party as the majority of the House; secondly, the 
awkwardness of assigning the local affairs of Scotland and Ire- 
land to Grand Committees, and leaving the affairs of England 
to the House at large; thirdly, the heterogeneous character and 
mutual hostility of the elements, Catholic and Orange, of which 
the Grand Committee for Ireland would be composed; lastly, 
what is most serious, that, as institutions are apt to take their 
practical bent from the circumstances under which they are 
established and the hands into which they first fall, a Grand 
Committee for Ireland established at the present crisis and 
composed at the outset of the present Irish members would 
almost certainly be turned into an engine of secession. I have 
often wished, tho I fear the difficulty of fulfilling the wish is 
too great, to see Parliament hold an occasional session in Dub- 
lin, both for the purpose of informing itself more thoroughly 
about Irish questions and for that of letting the people see their 
government and paying homage to national feeling. But there 
is the will, if the way can be found, to make any concession 
compatible with the preservation of the legislative Union, the 
strain upon which would be eased by the extension of local self- 
government. That the legislative union should be deserted by 
British statesmen is not conceivable, far removed as we are from 
the Commonwealth. On both sides of the Atlantic, party has 
its evil and ignoble exigencies: it has already betrayed England 
into paying blackmail to Terrorism when a single hour of a 
patriotic Parliament would have abashed rebellion and at once 
put an end to the peril. There is a party among the English 
politicians which, partly under the influence of the Irish vote, 
has throughout screened and virtually abetted the Terrorists, 
and which would perhaps under the same influence be willing, 
for the purpose of retaining power, to tamper with the integrity 
of the Union. But I cannot believe that this party will be 
allowed to prevail: if I could I would almost as soon be a Mexi- 
can as an Englishman. To give up a part of the United King- 
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dom and to allow it to be made the seat of a hostile power 
which would have offshoots and outposts in every British city 
where there is an Irish colony, as well as in the United States, 
is surely a folly and a dishonor to which even the recklessness 
of faction can never make a nation stoop. An American pro- 
tectorate of Ireland, which some people propose, will be possible 
after a conquest of Great Britain by American arms, as a Franco- 
British protectorate of a Southern confederacy, which was also 
projected, would have been possible after a conquest of the 
United States by the arms of France and England. Let Ameri- 
can statesmen judge for themselves what interest they and their 
country have in giving Irish Catholicism a new basis and a 
stronger fulcrum for its operations against the fundamental 
principles of Anglo-American institutions. 

“ Part in peace” is Mr. Godkin’s advice to Great Britain and 
Ireland. The same advice was tendered in another case, and 
was rejected with the best results not only to the nation imme- 
diately concerned but to humanity. Yet Slavery was at least as 
sharp and estranging a line of division as any which exists be- 
tween the Irish Celts and the other people of the United King- 
dom, with whom in fact, both in England and Scotland, the 
Irish Celts are largely blending. If the Irish Celt is irreconcil- 
able he is doomed; for a high civilization assailed with dyna 
mite and the Thug-knife, tho from constitutional scruple and 
sensibility to scandal it may hesitate to strike, will be compelled 
to strike at last. But the Irish Celt is not irreconcilable. Mr. 
Godkin, as has been said before, has in his eye only the cities 
of the United States where a fire fanned by politicians and con- 
spirators is blazing and crackling among thorns. Where. it is 
left to itself the feeling is not nearly so strong. Upon the 
Catholics of the upper classes in Ireland the Liberal policy of 
half a century has told, and they are now almost without excep- 
tion opposed to revolution. The most eminent of them are de- 
cided Unionists. The Protestant gentry have always been on 
that side. Mr. Parnell is one of the smaller gentry, but there is 
a distance, which he is said pretty distinctly to mark, between 
him and any of his followers who, let me repeat, muster less than 
thirty in the House of Commons. Movements without any 
leaders of the higher class have seldom been successful. There 
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have been many notable conversions from the revolutionary 
ranks; among them Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, formerly editor of 
the Nation, D’Arcy McGee, who was murdered by the Fenians, 
and I believe I may add the great poet of the movement, the 
writer of “ Who Fears to Speak of ’98?” Mr. Godkin predicts 
that the bitterness of the Irish will increase instead of diminish- 
ing with their prosperity and education; such facts as have 
fallen under my own notice point rather the other way; but of 
this at all events I feel sure, that if the oratorical and literary 
expression of a vindictive sentiment increases with prosperity 
and education the tendency to fly to arms doesnot. Acommon 
language is a great assimilating force ; and tho it is true (and I 
have myself more than once pointed it out as a dangerous fea- 
ture of the present situation) that inthe course of this protracted 
struggle a popular literature steeped in Disunionism has grown 
up, this literature is of a coarse character and will certainly be 
superseded in time by the higher, which breathes sentiments 
of the opposite kind. Mr. Godkin may have noticed that the 
police, which is almost entirely composed of Irishmen and largely 
of Roman Catholics, has remained perfectly true to the govern- 
ment; the brief dispute which occurred the other day about the 
rate of pay being one of those exceptions which prove the rule; 
and it has seldom happened that where popular feeling has been 
very intense a native police, or even a native army, has escaped 
infection. Nay, furiously secessionist as the utterances of the 
Parnellite members of Parliament are, there is some reason for 
surmising that these gentlemen secretly value their seats in the 
Imperial House of Commons, and that the fear of losing a posi- 
tion which they affect to abhor has had something to do with 
their recent display of comparative moderation. Nothing could 
be mote fraught with Irish frenzy than a letter which at the 
commencement of the Land League agitation was published by 
one of our Irish Catholic prelates in Canada; but the same pre- 
late has just been recounting, with the greatest complacency, his 
gratifying reception at the British Court. For Irish sentiment, 
of which I desire to speak with hearty sympathy and respect, 
there is room, as there is for Scotch sentiment, within the 
Union. 


The fact is that the political revolution, tho to Mr. God- 
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kin, who is in the midst of the Fenians, it seems the principal 
movement, has ever since 1798 been extremely weak. It has 
never been able to generate a particle of military force; its ap- 
pearances in the field have always been the merest flashes in the 
pan. The agrarian movement, which touched the pockets of the 
people, has alone been really strong. Hence, among the polliti- 
cal conspirators it has always been easy, as the New York 
Evening Post remarked the other day, to find any number of 
spies and informers; while among the agrarian conspirators, the 
object being substantial and the feeling really intense, mutual 
fidelity has been strict. The present movement, so far as the 
people of Ireland are concerned, is almost purely agrarian, 
tho the agrarian quarrel is no doubt in some degree enven- 
omed by antipathy of race and religion. Only from its alliance 
with the Land League does Fenianism derive any strength, be- 
yond the agencies of terrorism purchased with its own funds. 
The real centre of the political insurrection, as well as the main 
source of its supplies, is not in Ireland itself but in New York, 
where one of the leaders told us the other day that his motto 
was “dynamite first, last, and all the time.” American Fenian- 
ism appears to be compounded in proportions, which it is diffi- 
cult to determine, of Irish sentiment, Nihilism, and the tendency 
of certain active spirits to live, not by the sweat of their brows, 
but by the collection and administration of political funds. The 
chief of the whole, and the destined regenerator of his race, is 
described in a biographical notice which, if I guess rightly, is 
the work of a well-informed writer as having wandered through 
various callings and enterprises, including an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at journalism and two unsuccessful attempts at saloon- 
keeping, before he took to Dynamite. He and one of his prin- 
cipal associates were the other day publicly accusing each other 
of peculation, lying, and treachery, in language of Celtic fervency, 
and probably without any breach of veracity on either side. 
From the same sketch I learn that the /rish World, the great 
organ of Irish Nationalism, like many other properties of a con- 
fidential description, is in reality owned by a Jew. I should like 
to see the native American who believes that the Skirmishing 


Fund is going to give good government and happiness to 
Ireland. 
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That the troubles of Ireland are at an end I do not affect to 
believe. They will not be at an end till Parliament sets faction 
aside and shows patriotic spirit in dealing with a public peril. 
Such a policy as that embodied in the Arrears Act is successful 
for a time only. By the events of the last two years the re- 
spect of the people for contracts and law must have been se- 
verely shaken, the security of property impaired, and capital 
frightened away. It is not unlikely that the next general elec- 
tion may send, instead of twenty or thirty, sixty or seventy 
Fenians to the House of Commons, and the attempt to wreck 
Parliament may be renewed, with perhaps still more practical 
encouragement from English members owing their seats to the 
Irish vote. Still if we look back not for two years only, but 


for half a century, we shall see that progress has been made to-~ * 


wards a just, beneficent, and voluntary Union. The present re- 
lapse, serious as it is, seems to owe its dangerous character not 
to causes operating in Ireland itself so much as tothe ma- 
chinations of American Fenianism, which have prevented the 
subsidence of the agrarian agitation. American Fenianism has 


been greatly developed of late, but it depends on subscriptions, 
the stream of which can hardly flow forever. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL. 


CHIEF characteristic of contemporary psychology is to 
reduce most of the activities of the soul to some form of 
will. The more popular sayings of Schopenhauer, that the 
normal man is two thirds will and only one third intellect, of 
F, W. Robertson, that doing is an essential organ of knowing, 
of Matthew Arnold, that conduct is three fourths of life, or 
of Maudsley, that both history and character are written in the 
habits of muscles, which constitute about one half of the human 
body, and are pre-eminently the organs of the will—these now 
seem to many not more but less than the truth. We are told 
that belief is a function, or a part, or even a product of delib- 
erated activity, that thought is repressed action, that atten- 
tion is inner will, that reason is not only dominated by the 
will to think, but that thought-laws are no less necessarily 
will-laws, and sometimes that the aimless drift of all associative 
thinking, and even reverie, owes the impulse by which it passes 
from one notion to the next to a “spontaneous will.” Not 
only is logic subordinated to ethics, and the intellect, even its 
lower perceptive activities, reduced to practical activity, or 
motor innervation, but even the impulsive side is no less sub- 
ordinated to will. Desire, we are told, is one concept getting 
ahead of the rest in the struggle for the highest clearness, and 
ripening into volition as the rest are more or less completely 
overcome. So, too, wishes, interests which preform the will and 
which must be carefully studied and inventoried in children as 
its prelusory forms, or as the forefeelings of not only their capa- 
cities but of their destinies, and even feeling, Wundt argues, is 
a process in the development of will.’ Thus instead of Cicero’s 
vivere est cogitare we might now say vivere est velle. 


1See in this line, as perhaps the best of the Herbart-Beneke pedagogical 
literature, the excellent work of Dressler, Ueber das Wesen u. Bildung des 
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With all this we are not here concerned, save to point 
out a tendency of contemporary thought congenial to a prac- 
tical country like our own, and of special import for teachers. 
We raise here no speculative issue, even with those who prefer 
to regard the will asa finished innate faculty, or as transcen- 
dental or noumenal, as substance, prototype, matter of all things, 
supporting the intellect, which is only accident, ectype, form, 
“as a stout blind beggar carries a dwarfed and crippled but see- 
ing one,” and its every act an absolute beginning. All we say is 
that, so far as the will of an individual in action may be re- 
garded as made of or even conditioned by consolidated traces or 
residua of past volitions, so that in a sense we will with all we 
have willed, and in a direction which is the resultant of actual 
ideo-motor experience, so far its laws of growth may be best 
observed, and later best applied. Central as the will is now 
regarded, from whatever standpoint, a practical difference be- 
tween it and the intellect is so distinct that even the three R’s 
must, save in ideal schemes, long be taught in different ways as 
the one or the other is made the chief object of education. 
Indeed the intellect may be so trained as to enfeeble and dis- 
sipate the will, and it is because this is so widely seen and felt 
that it has come to be one of the chief endeavors of educational 
thought to-day to go deeper and to moralize as well as to men- 
talize children, and to develop will as a chief factor of character ; 
a word which meant in the original Greek, first a dye or tool to 
stamp with, then the mark left by it, then fixed reliable traits.’ 

From its nature too as well as from its central importance it 
might be easily shown, were there space, that the will is no less 
dependent on the culture it receives than the mind. It is fast 
becoming as absurd to suppose men can survive in the great 
practical str:in to which American life subjects all who would 
succeed if the will is left to take its doubtful chances of training 


Menschlichen Willens, in Diesterwegs Jahrbuche, 1861. Also Dittes: Naturlehre 
des Moralischen, u. Kunstlehre der Moralischen Erziehung. Leipzig, 1858. And 
Dr. F. M. Wendt, Die Willensbildung. Leipzig, 1875. C. Habel, Entwickel- 
ungs-geschichte des Willens. Leipzig, 1882. As well as in the general peda- 
gogic treatise of Waitz, Striimpel and Kern. 

1 As to the meaning of the word ‘‘ character,” see suggestive remarks in Dr. 
A. Hagemann’s brochure, Was ist Charakter u. wie kann er durch die Erziehung 
gebildet werden? Leipzig, 1881. 
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and discipline, as to suppose the mind develops in neglect. 
Our changed conditions make this chance of will-culture more 
doubtful than formerly. A generation or two ago most school- 
boys had either farm work, chores, errands, jobs self-imposed, 
or required by less tender parents ; they made things, either toys 
or tools, out of school. Most school-girls did house-work, more 
or less of which is like farm-work perhaps the most varied and 
most salutary as well as most venerable of all schools for the 
youthful body and mind. They undertook extensive works of 
embroidery, bed-quilting, knitting, sewing, mending, if not clean- 
ing, and even spinning and weaving their own or others’ cloth- 
ing, and cared for the younger children. The wealthier devised 
or imposed tasks for will-culture, as the German crown prince 
has his children taught a trade as part of their education. Ten 
days at the hoe-handle, axe, or pitchfork, said an eminent edu- 
cator lately in substance, with no new impression from without, 
and one constant and only duty, is a schooling in perseverance 
and sustained effort, such as few boys now get in any shape; 
while city instead of country life brings so many new, hetero- 
geneous and distracting impressions of motion rather than rest, 
and so many privileges with so few corresponding duties, that 
with artificial life and bad air the will is weakened, and eupep- 
tic minds and stomachs on which its vigor so depends are too 
rare. Machines supersede muscles, and perhaps our athleti- 
cism gives skill too great preponderance over strength, or 
favors intense rather than constant, long-sustained, uninter- 
mittent energy. Perhaps too many of our courses of study 
are better fitted to turn out many-sided but superficial para- 
graphists than men who can lay deep plans, and subordinate 
many complex means to one remote end. Meanwhile, if there 
is any one thing of which our industries and practical arts are 
in more crying need than another, it is the old-fashioned virtue 
of thoroughness, of a kind and degree which does not address 
merely the eye, is not limited by the letter of a contract, but 
which has some regard for its products for their own sake and 
some sense for the future. Whether in science, philosophy, 
morals, or business, the fields for long-ranged,cumulative efforts 
are wider, more numerous, and far more needy than in the days 
when it was the fashion for men to contentedly concentrate 
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themselves to one vocation, life-work, or mission, or when cathe- 
drals or other yet vaster public works were transmitted unfin- 
ished but ever advancing f: 0m one generation of men to another. 

But great as is the need the practical difficulties in the way 
are very great. First, there are not only no good text-books 
but no good manuals to guide teachers. Some give so many 
virtues or good habits to be taught per term, ignoring the unity 
of virtue as well as the order in which the child’s capacities. for 
real virtue unfold. Advanced text-books discuss the grounds of 
obligation, the nature of choice or freedom or the hedonistic 
calculus, as if pleasures and pains could be balanced as meas- 
urable quantities, etc., so that philosophic morality is clearly 
not for children or teachers. Secondly, evolution encourages 
too often the doubt whether virtue can be taught, when it 
should have the opposite effect. Perversity and viciousness 
of will are too often treated as constitutional disease, and insub- 
ordination or obstinacy, especially in school, are secretly admired 
as strength, instead of being vigorously treated as crampy dis- 
orders of will, and the child is coddled into flaccidity. Because 
the lowest develops first, there is danger that it will interfere 
with the development of the higher, and thus, if left to his own, 
the child may come to have no will. The third and greatest 
difficulty is, that with the best effort to do so, few teachers can 
separate morality from religious creed. So vital is the religious 
sentiment here that it is hard to divorce the end of education 
from the end of life, proximate from ultimate grounds of obli- 
gation, or finite from infinite duties. Those whose training has 
been more religious than ethical can hardly teach morality per se 
satisfactorily to the oli me tangere spirit of denominational 
freedom,so wisely jealous of conflicting standards and sanctions 
for the young. 

How then can we ever hope to secure proper training for 
the will? Two ways suggest themselves: First, we may try to 
assume, or tediously enucleate a consensus of religious truth as 
a basis of will-training, e.g., God and immortality, and, ignoring 
the minority who doubt these, vote them into the public 
school. Pedagogy has nothing whatever to say respecting the 
absolute truth or falsity of these ideas, but there is little doubt 
that they have an influence on the will, at a certain stage of 
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average development, greater and more essential than any other; 
so great that even were their vitality to decay like the faith in 
the Greek or German mythology, we should still have to teach 
God and a future life as the most imperative of all hypotheses 
in a field where, as in morals, nothing is so practical as a good 
theory; and we should have to fall to teaching the Bible as a 
moral classic, and cultivate a critical sympathy for its view of 
life. But this way ignores revelation and supernatural claims, 
while there are other objections to emancipating or “ rescuing” 
the Bible from theology just yet. Indeed, the problem how to 
teach anything that the mind could not have found out for it- 
self, but that had to be revealed, has not been solved by modern 
pedagogy, which, since Pestalozzi, has been more and more de- 
voted to natural and developing methods. The latter teach 
that there must not be too much seed sown, too much or too 
high precept, or too much iteration, or that, in Jean Paul’s 
phrase, the hammer must not rest on the bell, but only tap and 
rebound to bring out a clear tone. Again, a consensus of this 
content would either have to be carefully defined and would 
be too generic and abstract for school uses, or else differences 
of interpretation, which so pervade and are modified by char- 
acter, culture, temperament, and feeling, would make the con- 
sensus itself nugatory. Religious training must be specific at 
first, and, omitting qualifications, the more explicit the denomi- 
national faith,the earlier religious motives may affect the will. 

This is the way of our hopes, to the closer consideration of 
which we intend to return in the future, tho it must be’ ex- 
pected that the happiest consensus will be long quarantined 
from most schools. Meanwhile a second way,* however un- 
promising, is still open. Noble types of character may rest on 
only the native instincts of the soul or even on broadly inter- 
preted utilitarian considerations; while if morality without re- 
ligion were only a bloodless corpse or a plank in a shipwreck, 
there is now need enough for teachers to study its form, drift 
and uses by itself alone. This at least is our purpose here in 
considering the will and this only. 


The only duty of small children is habitual and prompt 
obedience. Their will, purpose and even mood when alone is 
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fickle, fluctuating, contradictory. Our very presence imposes 
one general law on them, viz., that of keeping our good will 
and avoiding our displeasure. As the plant grows towards the 
light, so they unfold in the direction of our wishes, felt as by 
divination. They respect all you smile at, even buffoonery ; 
look up in their play to call your notice, to study the lines of 
your sympathy, as if their chief vocation was to learn your 
desires. Their early lies are often saying what they think will 
please us, knowing no higher touchstones of truth. If we are 
careful to be wisely and without excess happy and affectionate 
when they are good, and saddened and slightly cooled in 
manifestations of love if they do wrong, the power of associa- 
tion in the normal eupeptic child will early choose right as 
surely as pleasure increases vitality. If our love is deep, obedi- 
ence is an instinct if not a religion. The child learns that while 
it cannot excite our fear, resentment or admiration, etc., it can 
act on our love, and this should be the first sense of its own 
efficiency. Thus too it first learns that the way of passion and 
impulse is not the only rule of life, and that something is gained 
by resisting them. It imitates our acts long before it can 
understand our words. As if it felt its insignificance, and 
dreaded to be arrested in some lower phase of its development, 
its instinct for obedience becomes almost a passion. As the 
vine must twine or grovel so the child comes unconsciously to 
worship idols, and imitates bad patterns and examples in the 
absence of worthy ones. He obeys as with a deep sense of 
being our chattel, and at bottom admires those who coerce him, 
if the means be wisely chosen. The authority must, of course, 
be ascendency over heart and mind. The more absolute such 
authority the more the will is saved from caprice and feels the 
power of steadiness. Such authority excites the unique un- 
fathomable sense of reverence, which measures the capacity for 
will-culture, and is the strongest and soundest of all moral mo- 
tives. It is also the most comprehensive, for it is first felt only 
towards persons, and personality is a vinculum, enabling any 
number of complex elements to act or be treated as a whole, as 
everything does and is in the child’s soul, instead of in isolation 
and detail. In the feeling of respect culminating in worship 
almost all educational motives are involved, but especially those 
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which alone can bring the will to maturity; and happy the child 
who is bound by the mysterious and constraining sympathy of 
dependence, by which, if unblighted by cynicism, a worthy men- 
tor directs and uplifts the will. This unconscious reflection of our 
character and wishes is the diviner side of childhood, by which 
it is quick and responsive to everything in its moral environ- 
ment. The child may not be able to tell whether its teacher 
often smiles, dresses in this way or that, speaks loud or low, 
has many rules or not, tho every element of her personality 
affects him profoundly. His acts of will have not been choises, 
but a far greater mass of psychic causes than consciousness can 
estimate have laid a basis of character, than which heredity 
alone is deeper, before the child knows he has a will. These 
influences are not transient but life-long, for if the conscious 
and intentional may anywhere be said to be only a superficial 
wave over the depths of the unconscious it is in the sphere of 
will-culture. 

But command and obedience must also be specific to sup- 
plant nature. Here begins the difficulty. A young child can 
know no general commands. “Sit in your chair,” means sit a 
moment, as a sort of trick, with no prohibition to stand the 
next instant. Any just-forbidden act may be done in the next 
room. All is here and now, and patient reiteration, till habit 
is formed, and no havoc-making rules which it cannot under- 
stand or remember, is our cue. Obedience can, however, be 
instant even here, and is its chief virtue, and there is no more 
fear of weakening the will by it than in the case of soldiers. As 
the child grows old, however, and as the acts commanded are 
repugnant or unusual, there should be increasing care, lest 
authority is compromised, sympathy ruptured, or lest mutual 
timidity and indecision, if not mutual insincerity and dissimu- 
lation, as well as parodied disobedience, etc., to test us, result. 
We should of course watch for favorable moods, assume no un- 
wonted or preternatural dignity or owlish air of wisdom, and 
command in a low voice which does not too- rudely break in 
upon the child’s train of impressions. The acts we command or 
forbid should be very few at first, but inexorable. We should 
be careful not to forbid where we cannot follow an untrusty 
child, or what we cannot prevent. Our own will should be a 
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rock and not a wave. Our requirements should be uniform 
with no whim, mood, or periodicity of any sort about them. If 
we alternate from caresses to severity, are fickle and capricious 
instead of commanding by a fixed and settled plan, if we only 
now and then take the child in hand so he does not know pre- 
cisely what to expect, we really require the child to change its 
nature with every change in us, and well for the child who can 
defy such a changeable authority, which not only unsettles but 
breaks up character anew when it is just beginning to inspissate. 
Neglect is better than this, and fear of inconsistency of authority 
makes the best parents often jealous of arbitrariness in teachers. 
Only thus can we develop general habits of will and bring the 
child to know general maxims of conduct inductively, and only 
thus by judicious boldness and hardihood in command can we 
bring the child to feel the conscious strength that comes only 
from doing unpleasant things. Even if instant obedience be 
only external at first, it will work inward, for moods are con- 
trolled by work, and it is only will which enlarges the bounds 
of personality. 

Yet we must not forget that even morality is relative, and is 
one thing for adults and often quite another for children. The 
child knows nothing of absolute truth, justice, or virtues. The 
' various stimuli of discipline are to enforce the higher tho weaker 
insights the child has already unfolded, rather than to engraft 
entirely unintuited good. The command must find some ally, 
feeble tho it be, in the child’s own soul. We should strive to 
fill each moment with as little sacrifice or subordination as mere 
means or conditions to the future as possible, for fear of affec- 
tation and insincerity. But yet the hardier and sounder the 
nature, the more we may address training to barely nascent in- 
tuitions, with a less ingredient of immediate satisfaction, and the 
deeper the higher element or interest will be grounded in the 
end. The child must find as he advances towards maturity that 
every new insight or realization of his own reveals the fact that 
you have been there before with commands, cultivating senti- 
ments and habits, and not that he was led to mistake your con- 
venience or hobby for duty, or failed to temper the will by tem- 
porizing with it. The young are apt to be most sincere at an 
age when they are also most mistaken, but if sincerity be kept 
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at its deepest and best, error will be least harmful and easiest 
overcome. If authority supplant rather than supersede good 
motives, the child will so love authority as to overcome your 
reluctance to apply it directly, and as a final result will choose 
in its slowly-widening margin of freedom the state and act you 
have pre-formed, and will be all the less liable to undue sub- 
servience to priest or boss or fashion or tradition later, as 
obedience gives place to normal, manly independence. 

In these and many other ways everything in conduct should 
be mechanized as early and completely as possible. The child’s 
notion of what is right is what is habitual, and the simple, to 
which all else is reduced in thought, is identified with the famil- 
iar. It is this primitive stratum of habits which principally de- 
termines our deepest beliefs—which all must have over and 
above knowledge—to which men revert in mature years from 
youthful vagaries. If good acts are a diet and not a medicine, 
are repeated over and over again, as every new beat of the loom 
pounds in one new thread, and a sense of justice and right is 
wrought into the very nerve-cells and fibres; if this ground tex- 
ture of the soul, this “ memory and habit plexus,” this sphere of 
thoughts we oftenest think and acts we oftenest do, is early, 
rightly and indisceptibly wrought, not only does it become a 
web of destiny for us, so all-determining is it, but we have 
something perdurable to fall back on if moral shock or crisis or 
change or calamity shall have rudely broken up the whole struc- 
ture of later associations. Not only the more we mechanize thus 
the more force of soul is freed for higher work, but we are in- 
sured against emergencies in which the choice and deed is likely 
to follow the nearest motive, or that which acts quickest, rather 
than to pause and be influenced by higher and perhaps intrinsi- 
cally stronger motives. Reflection always brings in a new set of 
later-acquired motives and considerations, and if these are better 
than habit-mechanism then pause is good; if not, he who delib- 
erates is lost. Our deliberate volitions are very few compared 
with the long series of desires, acts and reactions, often contra- 
dictory, many of which were never conscious, and many once 
willed but now lapsed to reflexes, the traces of which, crowding 


the unknown margins of the soul, constitute the elements of the 
conscious will. 
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It is only so far as this primitive will is wrong by nature or 
training that drastic reconstructions of any sort are needed. 
Only those who mistake weakness for innocence, or simplicity for 
candor, or forget that childish faults are no less serious because 
minimal, deny the at least occasional depravity of all children, 
or fail to see that fear and pain are among the indispensables of 
education, while a parent, teacher, or even a God, all love weak- 
ens and relaxes the will. Children do not cry for the alphabet, 
the multiplication table is more like medicine than confection- 
ery, and. it is only affected thoroughness that omits all that is 
hard. “The fruits of learning may be sweet, but its roots are 
always bitter,” and it is this alone that makes it possible to 
strengthen the will while instructing the mind. The well- 
schooled will comes, like Herder, to scorn the luxury of know- 
ing without the labor of learning. We must anticipate the 
future penalties of sloth as well as of badness. The will espe- 
cially is a trust we are to administer for the child, not as he may 
now wish, but as he will wish when more mature. We must now 
compel what he will later wish to compel himself todo. To find 
his habits already formed to the same law that his mature will 
and the world later enjoin, cements the strongest of all bonds be- 
tween mentor and child. Nothing, however, must be so individ- 
ual as punishment. For some a threat at rare intervals is 
enough, while for others, however ominous they may be, they 
become at once “like scarecrows, on which the foulest birds 
soonest learn to perch.” To scold well and wisely is an art by 
itself. For some children pardon is the worst punishment; for 
others, ignoring or neglect; for others, isolation from others, 
suspension from duties; for others, seclusion—which last, how- 
ever, is for certain ages beset with extreme danger—and for still 
others, shame from being made conspicuous. Mr. Spencer’s 
“natural penalties” can be applied to but few kinds of wrong, 
and those not the worst. Bassedow tied boys who fell into 
temptation to a strong pillar; if stupid and careless, put on a 
fool’s cap and bells; if they were proud, they were suspended 
near the ceiling in a basket, as Aristophanes represented Soc- 
rates. Two boys who quarrelled were made to look into each 
other’s eyes before the school till their angry expressions gave 
way before the general sense of the ridiculous. This is more 
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ingenious than wise. The object of discipline is to avoid ‘pun. 
ishment, but even flogging should never be forbidden. It may 
be reserved like a sword in its scabbard, but should not get so 
rusted in that it cannot be drawn on occasion. The law might 
even limit the size and length of the rod and place of applica- 
tion, as in Germany, but it should be of no less liberal dimen. 
sions here than there. Punishment should, of course, be mina- 
tory and reformatory, and not vindictive, and we should not 
forget that certainty is more effective than severity, nor that it 
is apt to make motives sensuous, and delay the psychic restraint 
which should early preponderate over the physical. But will- 
culture for boys is rarely as thorough as it should be without 
more or less flogging. I would not, of course, urge the extremes 
of the past. The Spartan beating as a gymnastic drill to 
toughen, the severity which prevailed in Germany for a long 
time after its Thirty Years’ War,’ the former fashion in so many 
English schools of walking up not infrequently to take a flogging 
as a plucky thing to do, and with no notion of disgrace attach- 
ing to it, shows at least an admirable strength of will. Severe 
constraint gives poise, inwardness, self-control, inhibition, and 
noluntas, if not voluntas, while the now too common habit of 
coquetting for the child’s favor, and tickling its ego with praises 
and prizes and pedagogic pettifogging for its good will, and 
sentimental fear of a judicious slap to rouse a spoiled child with 
no will to break to make it keep step with the rest in conduct, 
instead of delaying a whole school-room to apply a subtle 
psychology of motives on it, is bad. This reminds one of the 
Brahmin who sweeps the ground before him lest he should un- 
consciously tread onaworm. Possibly it may be well, as Schleier- 


1 Those interested in school statistics may value the record kept by a Swabian 
schoolmaster named Hauberle, extending over fifty-one years and seven months’ 
experience as a teacher, as follows: 911,527 blows with a cane; 124,010 with a 
rod ; 20,989 with a ruler ; 136,715 with the hand; 10,295 over the mouth ; 7905 
boxes on the ear; 1,115,800 snaps on the head ; 22,763 nota bi-aes with Bible, 
catechism, hymn-book, and grammar ; 777 times boys had to kneel on peas, 
613 times on triangular blocks of wood ; 5001 had to carry a timber-mare ; and 
1701 hold the rod high, the last two being punishments of his own invention. Of 
the blows with the cane 800,000 were for Latin vowels, and 76,000 of those with 
the rod, Bible verses and hymns. He used a scolding vocabulary of over 3000 
terms, of which one third were of his own invention. 
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macher suggests, not to repress some one nascent bad act in 
some natures, but let it and the punishment ensue for the sake 
of Dr. Spanckster’s tonic. Dermal pain is not the worst thing 
in the world, and, by a judicious knowledge of how it feels at 
both ends of the rod, by flogging and being flogged, far deeper 
pains may be forefended. Insulting defiance, deliberate dis- 
obedience, ostentatious carelessness and bravado, are diseases 
of the will, and, in very rare cases of Promethean obstinacy, the 
severe process of breaking the will is needful, just as in surgery 
it is occasionally needful to rebreak a limb wrongly set, or de- 
formed, to set it over better. It is a cruel process, but a crampy 
will in childhood means moral traumatism of some sort in the 
adult. Few parents have the nerve to do this, or the insight 
to see just when it is needed. It is, as some one has said, like 
knocking a man down to save him from stepping off a precipice. 
Even the worst punishments are but very faint types of what 
nature has in store in later life for some forms of perversity of 
will, and are better than sarcasm, ridicule, or tasks, as penalties. 
The strength of obstinacy is admirable, and every one ought to 
have his own will; but a false direction, tho almost always the 
result of faulty previous training, when the soul was more fluid 
and mobile, is all the more fatal. While so few intelligent 
parents are able to refrain from the self-indulgence of too much 
rewarding or giving, tho it injures the child, it is perhaps too 
much to expect the hardihood which can be justly cold to the 
caresses of a child who seeks, by displaying all its stock of good- 
ness and afts of endearment, to buy back good-will after punish- 
ment has been deserved. If we wait too long, and punish in cold 
blood, a young child may hate us, while, if we punish on the 
instant, and with passion, a little of which is always salutary, on 
the principle, ohne A ffect kein Effect, an older child may fail of the 
natural reactions of conscience, which should always be secured. 
The maxim, summum jus summa injuria, we are often told, is 
peculiarly true in school, and so it is; but to forego all punish- 
ment is no less injustice to the average child, for it is to abandon 
one of the most effective means of will-culture. We never pun- 
ish but a part, as it were, of the child’s nature; he has lied, but 
is not therefore a liar, and we deal only with the specific act, and 
must love all the rest of him. 
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And yet, after all, indiscriminate flogging is so bad, and the 
average teacher is so inadequate to that hardest and most tact- 
ful of all his varied duties, viz., selecting the right out-crop of 
the right fault of the right child at the right time and place, 
mood, etc., for best effect, that the bold statement of such 
principles as above is perhaps not entirely without practical 
danger, especially in two cases which Madame Necker and 
Sigismund have pointed out, and several cases of which the 
present writer has notes. First, an habitually good child some- 
times has a saturnalia of defiance and disobedience; a series of 
insubordinate acts are suddenly committed which really mark 
the first sudden epochful and belated birth of the instinct of 
independence and self-regulation, on which his future manliness 
will depend. He is quite irresponsible, it is never repeated, and 
very lenient treatment causes him, after the conflict of tumultu- 
ous feelings has expanded his soul, to react healthfully into 
habitual docility again if some small field for independent action 
be at once opened him. The other case is that of exnuzt, of 
which children suffer such nameless qualms. When I should 
open half a dozen books, start for a walk, and then turn back, 
wander about in mind or body, seeking but not finding content 
in anything, a child in my mood will wish for a toy, an amuse- 
ment, food, a rare indulgence, only to neglect or even reject it 
petulantly when granted. These flitting “will-spectres” are 
physical, are a mild form of the many fatal dangers of fatigue, and 
punishment is the worst of treatment. Rest or diversion is the 
only cure, and the teacher’s mind must be fruitful of purposes 
to that end. Perhaps a third case for palliative treatment is, 
those lies which attend the first sense of badness. The desire 
to conceal it occasionally accompanies the nascent effort to re- 
form and make the lie true. These cases are probably rare, 
while the temptation to lie is far greater for one who does ill 
than for one who does well, for fear is the chief motive, and a 


successful lie which concealed would weaken the desire to cure 
a fault.’ 


1 On the topic of this paragraph there is a voluminous literature in German. 
The reader may like to consult the following pamphlets and books: 
Dr. L. Wiese: Die Bildung des Willens. 4te Auflage, Berlin, 1879. 
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We have thus far spoken of obedience, and come now to the 
later necessity of self-guidance, which, if obedience has wrought 
its perfect work, will be natural and inevitable. It is very hard 
to combine reason and coercion, yet it is needful that children 
think themselves free long before we cease to determine them. 
As we slowly cease to prescribe and begin to inspire, a very few 
well-chosen mottos, proverbs, maxims, should be taught very 
simply, so they will sink deep. Education has been defined as 
working against the chance influences of life, and it is certain 
that without some precepts and rules the will will not exert itself. 
If reasons are given, and energy is much absorbed in understand- 
ing, the child will assent, but will not do. If the mind is not 
strong, many wide ideas are very dangerous. Strong wills are 
not fond of arguments, and if a young person falls to talking or 
thinking beyond his experience, subjective or objective, both 
conduct and thought are soon confused by chaotic and incon- 
gruous opinions and beliefs, and false expectations, which are 
the very seducers of the will, arise. There can be little will- 
training by words, and the understanding cannot realize the 
ideals of the will. All great things are dangerous, as Plato said, 
and the truth itself is not only false but actually immoral to unex- 
panded minds. Will-culture is intensive, not extensive, and the 
writer knows a case in which even a vacation ramble with a 
moralizing rabulist has undermined the work of years. Our 
precepts must be made very familiar, copiously illustrated, well 
wrought together by habit and attentive thought, and above 
all clear cut, that the pain of violating them may be sharp and 
poignant. Vague and too general precepts beyond the horizon 


of the child’s real experience do not haunt him if they are out- 
raged. 


Th. Weber: Die Liige des Kindes und ihre Behandlung. Halle, 1881. And 
Heinroth, Die Liige. 

Ed. Jordan: Die kérperliche Ztichtigung. Wien, 1881. 

A. H. Weinhold: Die hauptsichlichsten Quellen, aus denen die Fehler der 
Kinder entspringen. In Striimpel’s Pad. Abhandlungen, III. Heft. Leipzig, 
1877. 

K. Pfirsches: Erziehung zur sittlichen Selbstindigkeit. Breslau, 1876. 

J. Christinger: Die ethische Aufgabe der Schule. Frauenfeld, 1879. 

A. W. Grube: Von der sittlichen Bildung der Jugend. Leipzig, 1855. 

To these and many others the writer is indebted. 
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Now the child must obey these, and will if he has learned to 
obey well the commands of others. One of the best sureties 
that he will do so is muscle-culture, for if the latter are weaker 
than the nerves and brain, the gap between knowing and doing 
appears and the will stagnates. Gutsmuths, the father of gym- 
nastics in Germany before Jahn, used to warn men not to fancy 
that the few tiny muscles that moved the pen or tongue had 
power to elevate men. They might titillate the soul with words 
and ideas, but rigorous, symmetrical muscle-culture alone, he and 
his Turner societies believed, could regenerate the Fatherland, 
for it was one thing to paint the conflict of life, and quite 
another to bear arms in it. They said, “ The weaker the body 
the more it commands; the stronger it is the more it obeys.” 

In this way we shall have a strong, well-knit soul-texture 
made up of volitions and ideas like warp and woof. Mind and 
will will be so compactly organized that all their forces can be 
brought to a single point. Each concept or purpose will call 
up those related to it, and once strongly set toward its object 
the soul will find itself borne along by unexpected forces. This 
power of totalizing, rather than any transcendent relation of 
elements, constitutes at least the practical unity of the soul, and 
this unimpeded association of its elements is true or inner free- 
dom of will. Nothing is wanting or lost when the powers of 
the soul are mobilized for a great task, and its substance is 
impervious to passion. With this organization men of really 
little power accomplish wonders. Without it great minds are 
confused and lost. They have only velleity or caprice. The 
will makes a series of vigorous, perhaps almost convulsive, but 
short inconsistent efforts. As Jean Paul says, there is sulphur, 
charcoal, and saltpetre in the soul, but powder is not made, for 
they never find each other. To understand this will-plexus is 
preéminent among the new demands now laid on educators. 

But altho this focalizing power of acting with the whole 
rather than with a part of the soul, gives independence of many 
external, conventional proximate standards of conduct, deepen- 
ing our interests in life, and securing us against disappointment 
by defining our expectations; while such a sound and simple 
will-philosophy is proof against considerable shock and has firm- 
ness of texture enough to bear much responsibility, there is, of 
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course, something deeper, without which all our good conduct 
is more or less hollow. This is, of course, that better purity 
established by mothers in the plastic heart, before the super- 
fcetation of precept is possible, or even before the “soul takes 
flight in language,” or perhaps pre-natal or hereditary. Much 
every way depends on how aboriginal our goodness is, whether 
the will acts with effort, as we solve an intricate problem in 
solitude, or as we say the multiplication table, which only much 
distraction can confuse, or as we repeat the alphabet, which the 
din of battle could not hinder. Later and earlier training should 
harmonize with each other and with nature. Thrice happy 
he who is so wisely trained that he comes to believe he believes 
what his soul deeply does believe, to say what he feels and feel 
what he really does feel, and chiefly whose express volitions 
square with the profounder drift of his will as the resultant of 
all he has desired or wished, expected, attended to or striven for. 
When such an one comes to his moral majority by standing for 
the first time upon his own careful conviction, against the 
popular cry, or against his own material interests or predacious 
passions, and feels the constraint and joy of pure obligation 
which comes up from this deep source, a new, original force is 
brought into the world of wills. Call it inspiration, or Kant’s 
transcendental impulse above and outside of experience, or 
Spencer’s deep reverberations from a vast and mysterious past 
of compacted ancestral experiences, the most concentrated, dis- 
tilled and instinctive of all psychic products, and as old as Mr. 
Tyndall’s “ fiery cloud,” the name or even source is little. We 
would call it the purest, freest, most prevailing, because most 
inward, will or conscience. 

This free, habitual guidance by the highest and best, by 
conviction with no sense of compulsion or obligation, is an 
impractical if.not dangerous ideal, for it can be actually real- 
ized only by the rarest moral genius. For most of us the best 
education is that which makes us the best and most obedient 
servants. This is the way of peace and the way of nature, for 
even if we seriously try to keep up a private conscience at all, 
apart from feeling, faction, party or class spirit, or even habit, 
which are our habitual guides, the difficulties are so great that 
most hasten, more or less consciously and voluntarily, to put 
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themselves under authority again, reserving only the smallest 
margin of independence in material interests, choice of masters, 
etc., and yielding to the pleasing and easy illusion that inflates 
the minimum to seem the maximum of freedom, and uses the 
noblest ideal of history, viz., that of pure autonomous oughtness, 
as a pedestal for idols of selfishness, caprice and conceit. The 
trouble is in interpreting these moral instincts, for even the 
authorities lack the requisite self-knowledge in which all wis- 
dom culminates. The moral interregnum which the Aufklacring 
has brought will not end till these instincts are rightly inter- 
preted by intelligence. The richest streams of thought must 
flow about them, the best methods must peep and pry till 
their secrets are found and put into the idea-pictures in which 
most men think. 

This brings us, finally, to the highest and also most immedi- 
ately practical method of moral education, viz., training the will 
by and for intellectual work. Youth and childhood must not be 
subordinated as means to maturity. Learning is more useful 
than knowing. It is the way and not the goal, the work and not 
the product, the acquiring and not the acquisition, that educates 
will and character. To teach only results, which are so simple, 
without methods by which they were obtained, which are so com- 
plex and hard, to develop the sense of possession without the 
strain of activity, to teach great matters too easily or even as 
play, to always wind along the lines of least resistance into the 
child’s mind, is simply to add another and most enervating luxury 
to child-life. Only the sense and power of effort, which made 
Lessing prefer the search to the possession of truth, which trains 
the will in the intellectual field, which is becoming more and 
more the field of its activity, counts for character and makes in- 
struction really educating. This makes mental work a series of 
acts, or living thoughts, and not merely words. Real education, 
that we can really teach, and that which is really most examin- 
able, is what we do, while those who acquire without effort may 
be extremely instructed without being truly educated. It is 
those who have been trained to put forth mental power that 
come to the front later, while it is only those whose acquisitions 
are not transpeciated into power who are in danger of early 
collapse. 
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It is because of this imperfect appropriation through lack of 
volitional reaction that mental training is so often dangerous, 
especially in its higher grades. Volitional recollection or forc- 
ing the mind to reproduce a train of impressions strengthens 
what we may call the mental will; while if multifarious impres- 
sions which excite at the time are left to take their chances, 
at best fragmentary reproduction, incipient amnesia, the pre- 
lude of mental decay may be soon detected. Few can endure 
the long working over of ideas, especially if at all fundamental, 
which is needful to full maturity of mind, without grave moral 
danger. New standpoints and ideas require new combinations 
of the mental elements, with constant risk that during the pro- 
cess, what was already secured will fall back into its lower com- 
ponents. Even our immigrants suffer morally from the change 
of manners and customs and ideas, and yet education means 
change; the more training the more change, as a rule, and the 
more danger during the critical transition period while we oscil- 
late between control by old habits, or association within the old 
circle of thought, and by the new insights, as a medical student 
often suffers from trying to bring the regulation of his physical 
functions under new and imperfect hygiene insights. Thus most 
especially if old questions, concerning which we have long since 
ceased to trust ourselves to give reasons, need to be reopened, 
there is especial danger that the new equilibrium about which 
the dynamic is to be re-resolved into static power will be estab- 
lished, if at all, with loss instead of with gain. Indeed, it isa 
question not of schools but of civilization, whether mental 
training, fromthe three R’sto science and philosophy, shall really 
make men better, as the theory of popular education assumes, 
and whether the genius and talent of the few who can receive 
and bear it can be brought to the full maturity of knowledge 
fully facultized—a question paramount, even in a republic, to 
the general education of the many. 

The illusion is that beginnings are hard. They are easy. 
Almost any mind can advance a little ways into almost any sub- 
ject. The feeblest youth can push on briskly a little ways into 
a new subject, but he forgets, and so does the examiner who 
marks him, that difficulties increase not in arithmetical but in 
almost geometrical ratio as he advances. A pass mark, say of 
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fifty, should be given not for mastery of the first half of the book, 
or for a knowledge of half the matter in it, but for that of three 
fourths or more. Suppose he choose the easier method of tat- 
tooing his mind by attaining the easy early stages of proficiency 
in many subjects, as is possible and even encouraged in too 
many of our school and college curricula, he weakens the willi- 
quality of his mind. Smattering is dissipation of energy. Only 
great, concentrated and prolonged efforts in one direction really 
train the mind, because only they train the will beneath it. 
Many little, heterogeneous efforts of different sorts,as some one 
has said in substance, leave the mind like a piece of well-used 
blotting paper, and the will like a rubber band stretched to 
flaccidity around one after another bundle of objects too large 
for it to clasp into unity. In der Beschrankung zeigt sich der 
Meister: all-sidedness through one-sidedness; by staking the 
horse or cow out in the spring-time, till he gnaws his small 
allotted circle of grass to the ground, and not by roving and 
cropping at will, can he be taught that the sweetest joint is 
nearest the root;—are convenient symbols of will-culture in 
the intellectual field. Even a long cram if only on one subject, 
which brings out the relations of the parts, or a “one-study 
college” as is already devised in the West, or the combination 
of several subjects even in primary-school grades into a “con- 
centration series,” as devised by Ziller and Rein, the university 
purpose as defined by Zeller, of so combining studies that each 
shall stand in the course next to that with which it is inherently 
closest connected by matter and method, or the requirements 
of one central and two collateral branches for the doctorate ex- 
amination ;—all these devices no doubt tend to give a sense of 
efficiency, which is one of the deepest and proudest joys of life, 
in the place of a sense of possession so often attended by the 
exquisite misery of conscious weakness. The unity of almost 
any even ideal purpose is better than none if it tend to check 
the superficial one of learning to repeat again or of boxing the 
whole compass of sciences and liberal arts as so many of our 
high-schools or colleges attempt. 
Finally, in the sphere of mental productivity and originality, a 
just preponderance of the will-element makes men distrust new 
. insights, quick methods, and short cuts, and trust chiefly to 
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the genius of honest and sustained work, in power of which 
perhaps lies the greatest intellectual difference between men. 
When ideas are ripe for promulgation they have been con- 
densed and concentrated, thought traverses them quickly and 
easily—in a word, they have become practical, and the will that 
waits over a new idea patiently and silently without anxiety, 
even tho with a deepening sense of responsibility, till all sides 
have been seen, all authorities consulted, all his latent mental 
reserves heard from, is the man who “talks with the rifle and 
not with the water hose,” or, in a rough farmer’s phrase, “ boils 
his words till he can give his hearers sugar and not sap.” 
Several of the more important discoveries of the present gener- 
ation, which cost many weary months of toil, have been enumer- 
ated in a score or two of lines, so that every experimenter 
could set up his apparatus and get the results in a few minutes. 
Let us not forget that in most departments of mental work the 
more we revise and reconstruct our thought, the longer we 
inhibit its final expression, the oftener we return to it refreshed 
from other interests, the clearer and more permeable for other 


minds it becomes, because the more it tends to express itself in 
terms of willed action, which is “the language of complete 


men. 


G. STANLEY HALL. 





THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY, AS CONTRASTED 
WITH THE GERMAN. 


T is not very difficult to recognize a Scotchman wherever 
you happen to meet with him. He has stout, bony limbs, 
and stands well upon his feet; he is canny, that is, cautious, 
otherwise he would not be a Scotchman; but he is considerably 
independent, and can resist attack, his motto being “ Nemo me 
impune lacessit;” he is firm, not to say obstinate, especially if 
he is from the Highlands, whose rocks and mountains he takes 
as his models; he boasts that his ancestors could not be con- 
quered even by the Romans, when they subdued all other peo- 
ple of Europe and western Asia—except the Arabs. He is 
naturally quiet and submissive to circumstances, but is capable 
of being roused, like the Yankee, whom he somewhat resembles, 
into intense enthusiasm, as has been shown in his contests with 
England, and generally in his fights for the independence of his 
country and of his church. He uses a softer, broader speech 
than the English, coming more from the mouth and less from 
the throat ; and he can make his meaning clear and carry it into 
practical effect. I mention these things because no man can 
understand the Scottish philosophy without knowing the Scot- 
tish character, of which it is a reflection and a picture. 

I am not to dwell on its history, which dates from the sec- 
ond quarter of last century, when it came out of the school of 
Locke and of Berkeley. It started as a distinct school, with 
Francis Hutcheson of Glasgow (1694-1746), one of the most suc- 
cessful teachers of his age, and with Turnbull of Aberdeen (the 
teacher of Reid) (A.D. 1698-1748); but its true representative 
is Thomas Reid (1710-1796), first of Aberdeen and then of 
Glasgow, who gave to it its specific character. Adam Smith 
(1723-1790), the founder of political economy, belongs to the same 
school. In the succeeding ages we have Beattie the poet (1735- 
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1802); Campbell, the author of the Philosophy of Rhetoric 
(1719-1796); and more influential than either, Dugald Stewart 
(1753-1828), who trained so many distinguished pupils, and by 
his wisdom and the elegance of his style did so much to intro- 
duce the philosophy into England. There followed Thomas 
Brown (1778-1820), who so attracted young men by his rhetoric 
and his ingenuity, and who sought to bring about a marriage 
between the Scottish and the French schools. Next to Reid 
the most powerful member of the school is Sir W. Hamilton 
(1791-1856), so distinguished as a scholar and a logician, who 
sought, not always successfully, to unite the forms of Kant with 
the observations of Reid. The philosophy of Reid and Stewart 
had a salutary influence in France the end of last century and 
the beginning of this, where it helped to form the philosophy 
of Jouffroy and Cousin, and checked the sensationalism of Con- 
dillac and Helvetius. It can be shown that the Scottish phi- 
losophy has had more influence direct and indirect in America 
than any other for the past century and a half, both in colleges 
and in the churches, but is now giving way to other systems 
partly German, and partly English as led by John S. Mill, 
Lewes, and Herbert Spencer. In the land of its birth it is not 
particularly strong at this present moment, being opposed by 
the materialism of Bain and the Hegelianism of Merton College, 
Oxford, and of Prof. Edward Caird of Glasgow; but it has two 
genuine representatives in Prof. Calderwood and Prof. Flint of 
the University of Edinburgh. 

But I do not profess in this paper to give a history of the 
school; my aim is to sketch its characteristics, which are very 
marked. 


§ 


It proceeds throughout by observation. It has all along pro- 
fessed a profound reverence for Bacon, and in its earliest works 
it attempted to do for metaphysics what Newton had done for 
physics. It begins with facts and ends with facts. Between, it 
has analyses, generalizations, and reasonings; but all upon the 
actual operations of the mind. Its laws are suggested by facts 
and are verified by facts. It sets out, as Bacon recommends, 
with the necessary “rejections and exclusions,” with what 
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Whewell calls the “ decomposition of facts,” but all to get at the 
exact facts it means to examine. Its generalizations are formed 
by observing the points in which the operations of the mind 
agree, and it proceeds gradually,—gradatim, as Bacon expresses 
it,—rising from particulars to generals, and from lower to higher 
laws. It is afraid of rapid and high speculation, lest it carry us 
like a balloon, not into the heavens, but a cloud, where it will 
explode sooner or later. It is suspicious of long and compli- 
cated ratiocinations like those of Spinoza and Hegel, for it is 
sure—such is human fallibility—that there will lurk in them some 
error or defect in the premise, or some oversight or weak link in 
the process weakening the whole chain. Thomas Reid was not 
sure whether Samuel Clarke’s demonstration of the existence of 
God was more distinguished for ingenuity than sublimity. Ba- 
con had said that philosophic speculation needs weights rather 
than wings. Reid thought that philosophy had been injured 
rather than promoted by the genius of its investigators. The 
philosophy of Scotland might take as its motto the doggerel of 
its great poet, “facts are chiels that winna ding.” It has to be 
added that the Scottish school uses deduction, but rather spar- 
ingly, and only after it has got its premises by a previous in- 
duction; and it refuses all wire-drawn conclusions. 

But while the Scottish school held by the principle of induc- 
tion, in common with Newton and all inquirers into material 
phenomena, it had other two principles by which it separated 
from all physicists. 


Il. 


It observes the operations of the mind by the inner sense—that 
is, consciousness. In this philosophy consciousness, the perception 
of self in its various states, comes into greater prominence than 
it had ever done before. Bacon did not appreciate its import- 
ance; he recommended in the study of the human mind the 
gathering of instances, to be arranged in tables, of memory, 
judgment, and the like. Descartes appealed to consciousness, 
but only to get a principle such as cogito, to be used in deduc- 
tion, ergo sum, arguing that there is an infinite, a perfect. Locke 
was ever appealing to internal observation, but it was to sup- 
port a preconceived theory that all our ideas are derived from 
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sensation and reflection. Turnbull and Hutcheson and Reid 
were the first to avow and declare that the laws of the human 
mind were to be discovered only by internal observation, and that 
mental philosophy consisted solely in the construction of these. 
They held that consciousness, the internal sense, was as much 
to be trusted as the external senses; and that as we can form a 
natural philosophy out of the facts furnished by the one, we can 
construct a mental philosophy by the facts furnished by the 
other. They held resolutely that the eye cannot see our 
thoughts and feelings even when aided by the microscope or 
telescope. They were sure that no man ever grasped an idea 
by his muscular power, tasted the beauty of a rose or lily, 
smelt an emotion, or heard the writhings of the conviction of 
conscience. But they thought that the mind could observe the 
world within by consciousness more directly and quite as accu- 
rately as it could observe the world without by sight, touch, and 
the other senses, and could in the one case as in the other make 
a scientific arrangement of its observations and construct a 
science. 


III. 


By observation principles are discovered which are above obser- 
vation, universal and eternal. All the genuine masters and fol- 
lowers proceed on this principle, and apply it more or less suc- 
cessfully. I am not sure that they have expressly avowed it 
and explicitly stated it. Iam responsible for the form which is 
given it at the head of this paragraph. No man can understand 
or appreciate or do justice to the philosophy of Scotland who 
does not notice it as running through and through their whole 
investigations and conclusions. It was in this way that Reid 
opposed Hume. It was in this way that Dugald Stewart, and 
indeed the whole school, sought to lay a foundation on which 
all truth might be built. They were fond of representing the 
principles as fundamental, and they guarded against all errone- 
ous, against all extravagant and defective statements and appli- 
cations of them, by insisting that they be shown to be in the 
constitution of the mind, and that their nature be ascertained 
before they are employed in speculation of any kind. By insist- 
ing on this restriction, their mode of procedure has been de- 
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scribed as timid, and their results as mean and poor, by those 
speculators who assume a principle without a previous induc- 
tion, and mount up with it, wishing to reach the sky, but stayed 
in the clouds. By thus holding that there are truths above 
and prior to our observation of them, they claim and have a 
place in the brotherhood of our higher philosophers, such as 
Plato and Aristotle in ancient times, Descartes, Leibnitz, and 
Kant in modern times. 

They present these principles in the mind under various 
aspects and in different names. Reid called them principles of 
common sense in the mind itself, and common to all men. 
Hamilton defended the use of the phrase common sense. I am 
not sure it is the best one, as it includes two meanings: one, 
good sense, of mighty use in the practical affairs of life; and the 
other, first principles in the minds of all men, in which latter 
sense alone it can be legitimately employed in philosophy. He 
also called them, happily, reason in the first degree, which dis- 
cerns truth at once, as distinguished from reason in the second 
degree, which discovers truth by arguing. Stewart represented 
them as “fundamental laws of human thought and belief,” and 
is commended for this by Sir James Mackintosh, who is so far a 
member of the school. Thomas Brown represented them as 
intuitions, a phrase I am fond of, as it presents the mind as look- 
ing into the nature of things. Perhaps the phrase “intuitive 
reason,” used by Milton when he talks of “ reason intuitive and 
discursive,” might be as good a phrase as any by which to des- 
ignate these primary principles. Hamilton, who sought to add 
the philosophy of Kant to that of Reid, often without his being 
able to make them cohere, sometimes uses the Scotch phrases, 
and at other times the favorite Kantian designation, a grzorz. 
I remember how Dr. Chalmers, who was truly of the Scottish 
school, was delighted in his advanced years, on becoming ac- 
quainted with the German philosophy through Morell’s “ His- 
tory of Philosophy,” to find that there was a wonderful cor- 
respondence between the a priori principles of Kant and the 
fundamental laws of Stewart. 

I may be allowed to add, that having before me the views 
and the nomenclature of all who hold by these primary princi- 
ples, I have ventured to specify their characteristics, and this in 
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the proper order. rst, they look at things external and inter- 
nal. They are not forms or laws in the mind apart from things. 
They are intuitions of things. Under this view they are SELF- 
EVIDENT, which is their first mark. The truth is perceived at 
once by looking at things. I perceive self within and body 
without by barely looking at them. “I discover that two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space, that benevolence is good, that 
cruelty is evil, by simply contemplating the things. Secondly, 
they are NECESSARY. This I hold with Aristotle, Leibnitz, 
Kant, and most profound thinkers. Being self-evident, we must 
hold them, and cannot be made to think or believe otherwise. 
Thirdly, they are UNIVERSAL, being entertained by all men. 
But it is asked, How do you reconcile your one element with 
the other—your observation with your truth anterior to obser- 
vation? I do hold with the whole genuine Scottish school, that 
there are principles in the mind called common sense, primary 
reason, intuition, prior to and independent of our observation 
of them. But I also hold, and this in perfect consistency, that 
it is by observation we discover them, that they exist, and what 
they are. I have found it difficult to make some people under- 
stand and fall in with this distinction. Historians and critics 
of philosophy are apt to divide all philosophies into two grand 
schools, the a priorz and a posteriori, or in other words, the ra- 
tional and the experiential. They are utterly averse to call in a 
third school, which would disturb all their classifications, and 
thus trouble them, and require the authors among them, especi- 
ally the followers of Kant or Cousin, to rewrite all they have 
written. They do not know very well what to make of the 
Scottish school, and I may add of the great body of American 
thinkers, who will not just fall into either one or other of their 
grand trunk-divisions. In particular, when they condescend to 
notice the author of this paper they feel as if they do not know 
what to make of him. “ Are you,” they ask, “‘ of the a posteriori 
or empirical school? You seem as if you are so, you are so 
constantly appealing to facts and experience. If so, you have 
no right to appeal to or call in @ priori principles, which can 
never be established by a limited observation. But you are in- 
consistently ever bringing in necessary and universal principles, 
such as those of cause and effect, and moral good.” Or they 
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attack me by the other horn of the dilemma. “ You hold rather 
by @ priori principles; you are ever falling back on principles, 
self-evident, necessary, and universal, on personality, on iden- 
tity, on substance and quality, causation, on the good and the 
infinite.” I have sometimes felt as if I were placed between 
two contending armies, exposed to the fire of both. Yet I be- 
lieve I am able to keep and defend my position. Now I direct 
a shot at the one side, say at John S. Mill, and at other times a 
shot at the other side, say at Kant—not venturing to shoot at 
Hegel, who is in a region which my weapons can never reach. 
They pay little attention to me, being so engrossed with fighting 
each other. But I do cherish the hope that when each of the 
sides finds it impossible to extinguish the other they may become 
weary of the fight, look for the juste milieu, and turn a favorable 
look toward the independent height which the Scotch and the 
great body of the Americans who think on these subjects are 
occupying. We invite you to throw down your arms, and come 
up to the peaceful height which we occupy. Hither you may 
bring all the wealth you have laid up in your separate positions, 
and here it will be safe. You have here primitive rocks strong 
and deep as the granite on which to rest it, and here you may 
add to it riches gathered from as wide regions as your ken can 
reach, and establish a city which can never be moved or shaken. 

The late Chauncey Wright, in a paper written in his “ Dis- 
cussions,” characterized the distinction I am drawing as very 
ingenious, so much so.that he could not accept it. But it is one 
easily comprehended by those who are willing to give their at- 
tention to it. When Newton established the law of gravitation 
nobody imagined that he created the law, that he made the law 
in any sense—he simply discovered it. It existed before he dis- 
covered it, and he discovered it because it so existed. So it is 
with fundamental mental principles. They are in the mind just 
as gravitation and chemical affinity are in the earth and heavens, 
whether we take notice of them or not. Being there, we are 
able to discover them, find how they work, and to generalize 
their operations, and express them in laws. These fundamental 
principles being combined, unfolded, and expressed, constitute 
mental philosophy, which is true so far as these are properly 
observed and formulated, and are capable of being more fully 
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and accurately enunciated as they are more carefully investi- 
gated. 

Under some aspects I like the phrase @ priori introduced 
into philosophy by the Stagyrite, used by Hume, and defined as 
it is now understood by Kant, who designates by it principles 
in the mind prior to experience and independent of experience. 
I approve of it, as denoting something in the very nature and 
constitution of the mind—to use phrases favored by Butler and 
the Scottish school. But in some connections it is liable to be 
misunderstood, and may lead into serious error. It may mean 
that we are entitled to start with a favorite principle without 
previously inquiring whether it has a place in the mind, and 
what is its precise place; and then rear upon it or by it a huge 
superstructure. I use,the phrase as one universally adopted, 
but I employ it only as I explain it. I denote by it those prin- 
ciples, intellectual and moral, which act in the mind naturally 
and necessarily. But I do not allow that we can use them in 
constructing systems till we have first carefully inducted them. 
I believe in a priort laws operating spontaneously in the mind, 
but I do not believe in an @ przorz science constructed by man. 
There is a sense indeed in which there may be an a priori sci- 
ence—that is, a science composed of the a friorz principles in the 
mind. But then they have to be discovered in order to form a 
science, and their precise nature and mode of operation deter- 
mined by a fosteriori inspection. Like the Scottish school, I 
am suspicious of the lofty systems of ancient, medizval, and 
modern times, which have been constructed by human ingenu- 
ity. Acting on this principle, I reject, with the majority of 
thinking people, and with metaphysicians themselves, more than 
half the metaphysics that have been constructed. At times I 
am grateful when I discover a native principle woven into these 
webs, only considerably twisted. In rejecting these specula- 
tions I am not to be charged with rejecting @ priori truths in 
the mind. Iam simply sceptical of the use that has been made 
of them by the ingenuity of man. With me, philosophy con- 
sists in a body of first principles in the mind, carefully observed 
and expressed. This may be as firm and sure as any system of 
natural science. 
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IV. 


The study of the mind by consciousness may be aided by obser- 
vation of the action of the nerves and brain. This has always 
been allowed by the Scottish school. Reid and Adam Smith 
were well acquainted with optics, and generally with physiology, 
so far as these sciences had advanced in their day. Dr. Brown 
was a physician, a colleague of Dr. Gregory’s, and well-acquainted 
with all parts of the anatomy of the body. Hamilton made 
experiments on innumerable brains, and helped to cast aside 
phrenology. The Scottish school, in perfect consistency with 
its principles, welcomes all the researches of the present day into 
the physiology of the cerebro-spinal mass. Prof. Calderwood 
has published a very careful work on Mind and Brain. I may 
be permitted to add, that last winter in Princeton College half a 
dozen of the younger officers formed a club to study Wundt’s 
work on physiological psychology, and his anatomical experi- 
ments were repeated by skilful anatomists with a well-prepared 
apparatus. I have sought, in correspondence with one of our 
young professors, Dr. Osborn, to make all my students take an 
interest in the curious investigations which have been made by 
Dr. Galton, of London, as to the Visualizing Faculty, as he calls 
it, or the Phantasy, as I call it, after Aristotle, and we have sent 
the answers to queries on to Dr. Galton. 

The tendency of the psychology of the day is certainly 
towards physiology. This should not be discouraged, but rather 
furthered. Physiology has already made many interesting dis- 
coveries bearing on mental action. Helmholtz and others have 
been carefully examining the senses, and have discovered some 
laws and more mysteries as to the connection of the physical 
with the psychical action. It has been shown that an action on 
the nerves of the senses takes a certain time to reach the brain, 
and that an act of the will takes a certain time to move the 
members of the body. Wundt is endeavoring to measure the 
time occupied by each of the ideas in the mind, and has found 
that about seventy, or so, ideas pass through the mind in the 
minute. I find that other German investigators say that his 
observations are delusive. The researches on this subject by 
Delbeauf and others are commonly reported in the Revue Philo- 
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sophique, edited by M. Ribot. I believe that some light has 
been thrown on the operations of the mind by men like Carpen- 
terand Maudesley in England, and by Lotze and Wundt in Ger- 
many. But their investigations have, after all, thrown more 
light on the operations of the brain and nerves than on the pe- 
culiar operations of the mind, its thoughts, its emotions and 
volitions. The scalping-knife has laid bare the brain, but has 
not disclosed to us the judgments, the reasonings, the imagina- 
tions, the hopes and fears of the mind. The multiplied micro- 
scopes employed have shown us the movements, the changes, in 
the soft, pulpy substance of the nerves, but have not yet lighted 
on the perceptions of the mind, on its ideas of the true, the 
beautiful, the good, the infinite, and our aspirations after perfect 
excellence. Let us accept and prize the curious and often instruc- 
tive physiological facts, but let us carefully notice that they have 
not accounted for any proper mental act, for any conscious act, 
for any idea, thought, emotion, or resolve, In the study of the 
mind proper physiology may be a powerful auxiliary, as mathe- 
matics are to physics and astronomy, but cannot construct the 
science of psychology. The eye, the ear, the hearing, the smell, 
the touch, the taste, aided even by the microscope and blow- 
pipe, cannot tell us what any special mental act is, what percep- 
sion is, what memory is, what the imagination is, what compari- 
son is, what reasoning is, what joy and sorrow, what hope and 
fear are, what the idea of the perfect is, what wish is, what voli- 
tion is, what the conscience is, what the remorse for evil is, and the 
dread of merited punishment is, what the approval of and the 
rejoicing in the good. These can be revealed and studied only 
in the light of consciousness, which furnishes the beginning and 
the end of psychology and mental philosophy. 


The three first of these principles, with the aid of the fourth, 
constitute the Method, that is, the mode and manner of inves- 
tigation, in. the Scottish philosophy. In fact they are its 
specialties, its differentia, separating it from all other systems in 
ancient or modern times. So far as it adheres to these prin- 
ciples I adhere to it, thus far but no farther, and am quite will- 
ing to be regarded as one of its followers. If any professing 
member of the school does not act on these principles, I separate 
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from him. I may add, that so far as any other philosophy 
adopts these principles, I approve of it. 

Following the principles I have enunciated, the Scottish 
school have made a great many psychological irtvestigations, 
They have taken great pains in classifying the faculties of the 
mind and observing their laws. They have inquired carefully 
into the senses and the nature of sense-perception, into the laws 
of association and habit, into conscience and the will. Alison 
and Francis Jeffrey have traced the influence of association of 
ideas on our perception of beauty, erring, however, in imagining 
that they have thereby explained the whole nature of beauty. 
Hamilton has discussed profoundly the nature of reasoning, and 
has thus thrown light on logic. With some of their views on 
these subjects I concur, from others I wholly dissent. I have 
endeavored—it is for others to say with what success—to give 
a more correct analysis than they have done of The Emotions. 
I do not believe that their classification of the faculties is thor- 
oughly scientific or final. Perhaps some of the questions 
involved cannot be settled till we have a more advanced physi- 
ology of the brain. It should be observed of the Scottish meta- 
physicians, that they never profess to give a full philosophy of 
the mind. This, they everywhere assert, is to be accomplished 
only by a succession of inquirers in a succession of ages. All 
that they claim is that they have contributed to real knowledge, 
without asserting that what they have done is ultimate and in- 
capable of improvement; that they have gathered a few peb- 
bles (to use a simile usually ascribed to Isaac Newton, but in 
fact employed in Milton’s “ Paradise Regained”), on the shores 
of a boundless ocean, rounded by being rolled, but real peb- 
bles, some of them gems. 

But what of other systems? “Do you acknowledge no 
other philosophy than the Scottish?” it is asked. I reply on 
the instant and without reserve, that I am guilty of no such nar- 
rowness. I believe there is more or less of truth in nearly all 
our philosophies—certainly in all our higher systems. Even 
the worst of them, pessimism (a name which should not be 
used of our world, in which there is so much good, but may be 
applied to the philosophic system, asit is the worst possible), has 
a truth, as it shows what other philosophies have so much kept 
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out of sight—that there is evil in the world. Some philosophies, 
such as that of Plato, of Leibnitz, and others, unfold great 
truths which have been very much overlooked by the Scottish 
school because of its caution. All philosophies have truth 
in so far as they have observed and unfolded to the view the 
deep principles and high ideas in the soul. Unfortunately, 
most of them have mixed up error with the truth which they 
have thus corrupted, and they have really no means of separat- 
ing the one from the other, unless, indeed, they employ some 
such tests as those used by the Scottish school. The philosg- 
phies deserving the name should certainly be studied by all sin- 
cere inquirers, who should be anxious, while they accept the 
truth, to have some tests by which they may distinguish it from 
the error with which it is so apt to be associated. 

The prevailing philosophies of the day are, first, Materialism 
(if philosophy it can be called which has and can have no phi- 
losophy), and, secondly, the German Philosophy founded by 
Kant. The former is held by many of the exclusive cultivators 
of the physical sciences, and those favoring sensualistic views ; 
the latter by the higher minds addicted to speculation. Mate- 
rialism has ever been opposed by all the higher philosophies. 
The Scottish philosophy has all along opposed it, and it has 
done so by arguments as likely as other and more recondite 
ones to prevail with the great body of thinking people. It 
shows that we have as good, as clear, and as valid arguments 
for the existence of mind as we have for the existence of matter. 
We know body by the external senses, such as touch and 
sight; we know mind by the internal sense, which, to say the 
least of it, is as trustworthy as the external senses. We know 
the two, first by different organs, and secondly we know them 
as possessing different properties: the one having extension 
and resistance, and the other thinking and feeling under all 
their forms. 

The true rival of the Scottish philosophy is the German, 
which, I acknowledge, is at the present day much the more 
influential. The two, the Scotch and the German, agree and 
they differ. Each has a fitting representative—the one in 
Thomas Reid and the other in Immanuel Kant. The one was 
a careful observer guided by common-sense, with the meaning 
23 
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of good sense, suspicious of high speculations as sure to have 
error lurking in them, and shrinking from extreme positions; 
the other was a powerful logician, a great organizer and sys- 
tematizer, following his principles to their consequences, which 
he was ever ready to accept, avow, and proclaim. The two 
have very important points of agreement, which all men should 
carefully note. Reid and Kant both lived to oppose Hume, the 
great sceptic, or, as he would be called in the present day, 
agnostic. Both met him by calling in great mental principles 
which reveal and guarantee truth, which can never be set aside, 
and which have foundations deep as the universe. Both appeal 
to reason, which the one called reason in the first degree, the 
other pure reason. The one represents this reason under the 
name of common sense—that is, the group of powers common to 
all men; the other as principles necessary and universal. The 
one had laws fundamental, the other forms in the nature of the 
mind; both pointing evidently to the same things. The one 
carefully observed these by consciousness, and sought to express 
them; the other determines their nature by a criticism, and pro- 
fesses to give an inventory of them in the “ Kritik of Pure 
Reason.” All students should note these points of agreement, 
so far confirmatory of the truth of both philosophies. 

The Scotch and German people do so far agree. Both have 
a considerable amount of broad sense, and I may add, of humor. 
Both can pronounce the sounds indicated by the letters ch and 
gh, which many other people cannot utter—no Englishman can 
ever take into his mouth the word Auchtermuchty, the name of 
a place famous in the contest of the Scotch Free Church for 
independence. Scotland and Germany, in the opinion of Ameri- 
cans, are not very far from each other. But between them there 
roars an ocean often very stormy—as I can testify from having 
lived for years upon its shores. The philosophies certainly 
agree, but they also differ. 

I may now specify their differences. As I do so, it will be 
seen that my preferences are for the Scotch. 

First, they differ in their Method. The Scotch follows the 
Inductive Method, as I have already explained it. The German 
has created and carried out the Critical Method. It maintains 
that things are not to be accepted as they appear; they are to 
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be searched and sifted. Pure reason, according to Kant, can 
criticise itself. But every criticism ought to have some prin- 
ciples on which it proceeds. Kant, a professor of Logic; fortu- 
nately adopted the forms of Logic which I can show had 
been carefully inducted by Aristotle, and hence has reached 
much truth. Others have adopted other principles, and have 
reached very different conclusions. The philosophies that have 
followed that of Kant in Germany have been a series of criti- 
cism, each speculator setting out with his own favorite principle, 
—-say with the universal ego, or intuition, or identity, or the abso- 
lute,—and, carrying it out to its consequences, it has become so 
inextricably entangled, that the cry among young men is, 
“ Out of this forest, and back to the clearer ground occupied by 
Kant.” The Scottish philosophy has not been able to form 
such lofty speculations as the Germans, but the soberer induc- 
tions it has made may contain quite as much truth. 

Secondly, the one starts with facts, internal and external, 
revealed by the senses, inner and outer. It does not profess to 
prove these by mediate reasoning: it assumes them, and shows 
that it is entitled to assume them; it declares them to be self- 
evident. The other, the German school, starts with phenomena 
—not meaning facts to be explained (as physicists understand 
the phrase), but appearances. The phrase was subtilely intro- 
duced by Hume, and was unfortunately accepted by Kant. Let 
us, he said, or at least thought, accept what Hume grants phe- 
nomena, and guard the truth by mental forms—forms of sense, 
understanding, and reason. Our knowledge of bodies and their 
actions, our knowledge even of our minds and their operations, 
are phenomenal. Having assumed only phenomena, he never 
could rise to anything else. Having only phenomena in his 
premises he never could reach realities in his conclusions 
except by a palpable paralogism, which he himself saw and ac- 
knowledged. We human beings are phenomena in a world of 
phenomena. This doctrine has culminated in the unknown and 
unknowable of Herbert Spencer, implying no doubt a known, 
but which never can be known by us. We all know that Locke, 
tho himself a most determined realist, laid down principles 
which led logically to the idealism of Berkeley. In like manner, 
Kant, tho certainly no agnostic, has laid down a principle in his 
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phenomenal theory which has terminated logically in agnosti- 
cism. We meet all this by showing that appearances properly 
understood are things appearing, and not appearances without 
things. 

Thirdly, the two differ in that the one supposes that our per- 
ceptive powers reveal to us things as they are, whereas the 
other supposes that they add to things. According to Reid 
and the Scottish school, our consciousness and our senses look 
at once on real things, not discovering all that is in them, 
but perceiving them under the aspect in which they are pre- 
sented—say this table as a colored surface perceived by a 
perceiving mind. According to Kant and the German school, 
the mind adds to the things by its own forms. Kant said we 
perceive things under the forms of space and time superim- 
posed by the mind, and judge by categories, and reach higher 
truth by ideas of pure reason, all of them subjective. Fichte 
gave consistency to the whole by making these same forms 
create things. But the great body of the German philosophers 
claim merely that the mind colors things out of its own rich 
stores. This doctrine historically has furnished the germ out 
of which has sprung the grand ideal poetry of Germany. I re- 
joice, I revel in their lofty poetry, but I would not have poetry 
regarded as philosophy. Let us in portrait-painting have, first, 
the true figure, color, and expression, and then in ideal painting 
we may have as many ornaments and compositions as our im- 
agination and fancy can supply. 

“ Back to Kant” is the cry in our day of the younger Ger- 
man school, re-echoed by the speculative youth of America. 
Yes, I say, back to Kant, who was a wiser man and held more 
truth than most of those who claim to be descended from him, 
and who have arrived at conclusions which he would have reso- 
lutely repudiated had they been made known to him. Yes, 
back to Kant; but do not stop there. Back to Reid, back to 
Locke, back to Descartes, back to Bacon, back to Saint Thomas, 
back to Augustine, back to Marcus Aurelius, back to Cicero, 
back to Aristotle, back to Plato. All of these have expounded 
much truth; let us covet the best gifts, and accept these wher- 
ever they are offered—in ancient Greece and Rome, in Germany, 
in Great Britain, in America. Let us choose what is good in 
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each, and here the method of the Scotch may guide us in the 
selection. It may give us the magnet wherewith to draw out 
the genuine steel from the dross mixture. When we go back 
to Kant, let it be to criticise his critical method and its results. 

Our thinking young men in America, having no very influen- 
tial philosophy in America, and with no names to rule them, 
they are taking longing looks towards Germany. When circum- 
stances admit, they go a year or two to a German university—to 
Berlin or to Leipsic. There they get into a labyrinth of impos- 
ing and binding forms, and have to go on in the paths opened 
to them. They return with an imposing nomenclature, and 
clothed with an armor formidable as the panoply of the middle 
ages. They write papers and deliver lectures which are read and 
listened to with the profoundest reverence—some however. 
doubting whether all these distinctions are as correct as they 
are subtle, whether these speculations are as sound as they are 
imposing. All students may get immeasurable good from the 
study of the German philosophy. I encourage my students to 
go to Germany for a time to study. But let them meanwhile 
maintain their independence. They may be the better of a 
clew to help them out of the labyrinth when they are wandering. 
The children of Israel got vast good in the wilderness as they 
wandered ; saw wonders in the pillar of cloud and fire, in the 
_ waters issuing from the rock, and the bread on the ground: but 
they longed all the while to get into a land of rest, with green 
fields and living rivers. We may all get incalculable good from 
German speculation, but let us bring it all to the standard of 
consciousness and of fact. 

I should be sorry to find our young American thinkers 
spending their whole time and strength in expounding Kant 
or Hegel. Depend upon it, the German philosophy will not be 
transplanted into America and grow healthily till there is a 
change to suit it to the climate. By all means let us welcome 
the German philosophy into this country, as we do the German 
emigrants; but these emigrants when they come have to learn 
our language and accommodate themselves to our laws and cus- 
toms. Let us subject its philosophy to a like process. Let it 
be the same with the Scottish philosophy: let us take all that 
is good in it and nothing else, and what is good init is its method. 
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It is one of the excellences of the Scottish school, that it 
does not profess, like some of the German systems, to have dis- 
covered all truth, all about God and man and nature. It is 
reckoned by many like the country from which it has sprung, 
narrow and confined—some of us have had to migrate from the 
old country, seeking wider openings elsewhere. That philosophy 
has certainly not yet taken possession of the whole territory of 
truth, and there are regions open to it wide as the uncultivated 
land of America, inviting allto enter. The Scottish philosophy, 
if true to its principles, should welcome truth from whatever 
quarter it may come, provided it submits to be tried by an in- 
ductive entrance examination. For myself, I believe with Plato, 
and I may add with the Concord school, that there is a grand, 
indeed a divine idea in the mind, formed after the image of 
God and pervading all nature; but I wish that idea in the mind 
carefully examined and its forms or law exactly determined, and 
it is for inductive science, and not speculation, to tell us what 
are the laws and types which represent it in nature. I hold 
with Aristotle that there are formal and final as well as material 
and efficient causes in nature; but it is for a careful induction to 
determine the relation of these, and to show how matter and 
force are made to work for order and end. Iam as sure as 
Descartes was that there is in the mind a germ of the idea of 
the infinite and the perfect, but I take my own way of showing 
what is the nature of these ideas so as to keep us from drawing 
extravagant inferences from them. I see, as Leibnitz did, a pre- 
established harmony in nature; but it consists mainly, not in 
things acting independently of each other, but in things being 
made to act on each other. I attach as much importance to 
experience as Locke did; but I maintain that observation shows 
us principles in the mind prior to all experience. I allow to 
Kant his forms, and his categories and his ideas; but their 
nature is to be discovered by induction, when it will be found 
that they do not superinduce qualities on things, but simply 
enable us to perceive what is in things. I believe with Schel- 
ling in intuition (Anschauung), but it is an intuition looking at 
realities. Iam constrained to hold with Hegel that there is an 
absolute ; but I believe that our knowledge after all is finite, im- 
plying an infinite, and that this doctrine can be so enunciated 
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as not to issue in pantheism. I reject with the school of Con- 
cord a sensationalism which derives all our ideas from the senses, 
and a materialism which develops mind out of molecules; but 
I am anxious that the physiology of the nerves and brain should 
aid us in finding out the mode of operation of the powers of the 
mind. I turn away with scorn from the pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer and Von Hartmann; but I believe they have done good 
by calling attention to the existence of evil, to remove which is 
an end worthy of the labors and sufferings of the Son of God. 
I believe with Herbert Spencer in a vast unknown, above, be- 
neath, and around us; but I rejoice ina light shining in the 
darkness. With all unsophisticated men,I see a power above 
nature in nature; but I reject the doctrine of God many and 
Lord many as held by the great body of mankind. I am willing 
to accept the whole body of grand ideas which the Concord school 
has been holding before the eyes of Americans for the past age; 
but it is because I believe they have a place in the mind,and I 
am not always willing to take them in the form in which they 
have been put. I receive with gratitude the whole casket of 
gems which Emerson has left us as a rich inheritance; but 
before they can constitute a philosophy they must be cut and 
set, and they will require a skilful hand to adjust them; and 
if they are cut, it must be as carefully as diamonds are, and 
this only to show forth more fully their true form and beauty. 

I have rather been advising our young men not to seek to 
transplant the German philosophy entire into America. But as 
little do I wish them to transplant the Scottish philosophy. It 
is time that America had a philosophy of its own. It is now 
getting a literature of its own, a poetry of its own, schools of 
painting of its own; let it also have a philosophy of its own. 
It should not seek to be independent of European thought. 
The people, whether they will or not, whether they acknowl- 
edge or no, are evidently the descendants of Europeans, to 
whom they owe much. They have come from various countries, 
but on coming here they take a character cf their own. So let 
it be with our philosophy. It may be a Scoto-German-Ameri- 
can school. It might take-the method of the Scotch, the high 
truths of the German, and combine them by the practical inven- 
tion of the Americans. But no: let it in fact, in name and pro- 
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fession, be an independent school. As becometh the country, 
it may take, not a monarchical form under one leader, like the 
European systems, let it rather be a republican institution, with 
separate states and a central unity. To accomplish this, let it 
not be contented with the streams which have lost their coolness 
from the long course pursued and become polluted by earthly 
ingredients, but go at once to the fountain, the mind itself, 
which is as fresh as it ever was, and as open to usas it was to 
Plato and Aristotle, to Locke and Reid, to Kant and Hamilton. 


JAMES McCosu. 






























TARIFF REVISION: ITS NECESSITY AND POSSI- 
BLE METHODS. 


First ARTICLE. 


HE old writers, before the discovery of America, were ac- 
customed to indulge in all manner of fanciful specula- 

tions respecting the conditions and actions of the people on the 
“other side” of the world, or their antipodes, supposing, indeed, 
that therewere any. It was generally agreed that they must walk 
with their heels upward and their heads hanging down, and do 
everything in a reverse order from that which was then regarded 
as proper and natural in the Old World experience. A little prac- 
tical experience, however, in enlarged navigation soon showed 
the absurdity of such imaginings; and yet if the old speculators 
had restricted the sphere of their imaginings to the mental rather 
than the physical actions of the “ other side” men, they might 
not have been considered by posterity so far out of the way in 
their conclusions. For America, or rather that part of it known 
as the United States, has always been to Europe a country of 
surprises or contraries, in most matters political, financial, eco- 
nomic, and theological. And of these surprises none could be 
more remarkable than that one of the two great parties into which 
the country is politically divided should regard the continued 
maintenance in time of peace of an extraordinary, onerous, and 
unnecessary system of taxation as a policy likely to insure to 
it a popular favor and support; while the other great party, 
either through ignorance or cowardice, shirks the issue, hesitates 
to boldly array itself in favor of exempting the masses from ex- 
cessive public burdens, and through some of its chief leaders 
even favors the policy and tries to do business on the capital 
of its opponents. In short, taxation in excess of any legitimate 
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requirements of the State—the thing which in all other countries 
has heretofore been regarded by politicians and statesmen as 
the certain precursor of popular wrath and party defeat—has 
really in the United States come to be looked upon as a good 
thing in itself, and as politically and economically expedient. 
“Tf there were no public debt, no interest to pay, no pension-Ilist, 
no army or navy to support, I should still oppose ‘ tariff for reve- 
nue only’ and favor protective duttes” (taxes). (Speech of Hon. 
Wm. F. Frye, Senate of the U. S., Feb. 10, 1882.) Again in a de- 
bate in the U.S. House of Representatives, March 4th, 1882, on 
a proposition to reduce or abolish the oppressive and obsolete 
fees, exactions, and formalities of the existing consular system 
of the United States, Frank Hiscock, a representative of the 
State of New York—a State that is pre-eminently commercial— 
after admitting the existence of the grievances alleged, never- 
theless declared himself in favor of their continuance, and simply 
for the reason that they were an obstruction to commerce; and 
if removed it might be difficult to replace them with other equiv- 
alent obstructions. Out of such a curious state of things have 
come certain results so plain “that he may run who reads,” 
and which may be enumerated in part as follows: 

First. The annual gathering through the tax-gatherer of a 
surplus revenue of from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars in excess of any legitimate requirements of 
the government; the same constituting a constant incentive 
for needless and corrupt expenditures, the multiplication of 
offices, and the enlargement of the sphere of influence of the 
federal government. The rapid reduction of the public debt 
occasioned by the war has been a never-ending theme of na- 
tional self-congratulation; but taking taxation as the measure 
of the burden of obligation which the war entailed upon the 
country (and it is the only proper measure), the war debt has 
in reality been diminished by a sum which in comparison with 
the national receipts of revenue is very inconsiderable.’ 


! Thus the current burden of the war debt (omitting the repayments of the prin- 
cipal of the debt, which is not in the nature of a demand obligation) is the annual 
taxation required to provide means for the payment of interest on the debt, and 
the requirements for pensions. The largest obligation incumbent on the Uni- 
ted States in any one year on account of national debt-interest was in 1867, and 
amounted to $143,781,000. The disbursements for pensions during that same 
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Second. A condition of things in which the country depends 
almost exclusively on its harvests for its prosperity, and has 
no export trade worth mentioning except in the raw produce 
of its soil, representing in the form in which it is exported the 
minimum of embodied labor. In place of an annually increas- 
ing ability on-the part of the nation to withstand foreign com- 
petition in respect to the production of the so-called products of 
manufacturing industries, all the evidence points in the opposite 
direction; our exports of manufactured articles forming a con- 
siderably smaller percentage of the total exports in 1879-80 than 
they did in 1859-60." Never, moreover, in the history of the 


year were $20,936,000. In 1871, six years after the termination of the war, and 
when it is reasonable to infer that nearly every person who had a legitimate claim 
for injuries directly and immediately contingent on his service in, or to, the fed- 
eral armies had presented the same and made a settlement with the government, 
the pension disbursements amounted to $34,443,000; and after reaching this 
maximum, the annual expenditure on this account, in accordance with all former 
experience of the United States and other countries, and also with the life-expec- 
tation tables of life-insurance companies, began to rapidly decrease, and in 1878 
had become reduced tc $27,137,000. The payments on account of interest during 
this same year were $125,576,000. The direct aggregate burdens of the war debt, 
as measured by taxation and expenditures, were therefore $164,717,000in 1867 and 
$152,713,000 in 1871; on the other hand, the obligations on the part of the govern- 
ment for interest on the public debt ($57,360,000 on the 1st of July, 1882) and for 
pensions ($100,000,000 actually appropriated) will probably amount for the current 
fiscal year to about $150,000,000; thus making the aggregate burden of the present 
war debt but little less than it was soon after the close of the war. For the future, 
some who have made a very careful study of the matter do not hesitate to predict 
that the enactment of the so-called ‘‘ arrears of pensions” law (in accordance with 
which every man who served in the army or navy of the United States during the 
war and was discharged in fair health is practically considered to have a valid 
claim for a pension against the United States on account of personal disabilities 
contingent on advancing age) will entail, from first to last, a further aggregate 
expenditure on the country of not less than two thousand millions of dollars, 

1 The ratios which the exports of the unmanufactured and manufactured pro- 
ducts from the United States have sustained to each other during the three decen- 
nial periods included between the years 1859-60 and 1879-80 are as follows: 


1879-80. 1869-70. 1859-60. 
Percent Percent Per cent 
of total. of total. of total. 


Unmanufactured products........... 87.5 86.6 82.3 

Manufactured GM... csemeccenss C5 13.4 17.7 
Unmanufactured products have risen, therefore, from being 82.3 per cent of 
the total exports in 1859-60 to 87.5 per cent in 1879-80; while, during the same 
period, manufactures have fallen from 17.7 per cent to 12.5 per cent. 
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country has the import—responsive to domestic demand and 
ready sale—of the products of foreign industries into the United 
States been greater than at present (1882)'; while, on the 
other hand, the stocks of American manufactured products con- 
tinually tend to accumulate and bring on the stagnation and 
disaster consequent on what is termed “ over-production.” 

Third. The “merchant marine,” or carrying trade, of the 
United States upon the ocean—a branch of national industry 
once second only in importance to agriculture—has practically 
ceased to exist. Differ as men may as to the proper remedial 
legislation for such a state of things, there ought to be no dif- 
ference of opinion as to its cause. Commerce is the interchange 
of commodities and services between men and men and coun- 
tries and countries; and its one essential condition of existence 
and growth is that such exchanges shall be reciprocal. To sell 
we must buy, and in order to buy we must sell. Now for many 
years the policy of the United States has been to impose taxes 
with the avowed purpose of restricting so much of the commerce 
of the country as is carried on by the agency of ships upon the 
ocean; and that it has been eminently successful in its results 
will not be disputed. If it were not a most serious matter, it 
ought to be regarded as a huge joke, to propose, as has recently 
been done, to assemble the several American States by their rep- 
resentatives in a Congress, and try to get them to reverse the 
principles of human nature by agreeing, on account of neighbor- 
hood and good feeling, to permanently trade at the United 
States shop, when a shop across the way offers to sell cheaper 
and take the products of the purchaser in barter payment. It 
can’t be done. 

Fourth. That the market for the products of the manufac- 
turing industries of the United States is practically limited to 
the requirements for home consumption, and that the power of 
domestic production in all branches of industry, consequent 

1 The imports of merchandise have never been so large as in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1882. The largest imports of any one year prior to 1880 oc- 
curred in 1873 and amounted to $642,136,000. For 1880 the aggregate was 
$667,954,000, but for the fiscal year 1882 the imported values were returned at 


$724,623,000; of this increase, $10,533,000, or 12 per cent of the present aggre- 


gate import of $93,000,000, occurred in the class of metals, and $23,731,000 in 
articles of clothing. 
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upon the application of machinery, conjoined with high intel- 
ligence, to our great natural rescurces, continually tends to ex- 
ceed the power of domestic consumption, are facts too evident 
to be disputed. The natural, nay more, the inevitable, outcome 
of such a condition of affairs is an effort on the part of the 
producer to prevent the accumulation of a surplus, by restrict- 
ing production and keeping a part of his machinery idle; and 
this in turn means limitation of the opportunity for employment 
to the laborer. The manufacturer also sees clearly, that if he 
could produce and sell cheaper he could enlarge his markets, 
and at least maintain if he did not enlarge the sphere of his 
business activity ; but having become thoroughly indoctrinated 
with the idea that the maintenance of a system of national taxa- 
tion, which abnormally augments the cost of all his services and 
supplies, is absolutely essential to his industrial prosperity, and 
even existence, he naturally opposes any reduction of taxes, 
denounces as unpatriotic and visionary those who favor such 
reductions, and as naturally seeks to avail himself of the only 
other avenue open to him for cheapening the cost of his products, 
namely, that of cheapening his supply of labor. This the 
laborer resists, and the outcome of this resistance is seen in 
strikes, local disturbances, and the extensive interruption of the 
business and exchange of the country such as has characterized 
the history of the present year. But what chance has the 
laborer for successful resistance, with a limitation of market for 
the sale of the products of his industry and an annual import of 
700,000 foreign laborers, ready to compete for and embrace 
every opportunity for domestic employment ? Under such cir- 
cumstances there is no possibility of any strike or resistance on 
the part of labor being successful ; and the result of recent ex- 
perience might have been predicted in the absolute certainty at 
the commencement of the present year, as can be at present 
predicted of the future. 

One of the most notable of the strikes of the year, that of 
the freight-handlers upon the piers and at the railroad termini 
of New York, is full of teachings of the utmost interest and 
importance. The question was put at the commencement of 
the difficulties, by the writer, to the foreman of a body of freight- 
handlers—not participating in the strike—on one of the steam- 
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boat piers of New York: “Is the strike likely in your opinion 
to be successful?” “There is not a ghost of a chance for suc- 
cess,” was the prompt reply. “Why not?” Azs.: “Simply 
for the reason that two men stand ready to do the work that 
offered for only one.” “ Have the laborers, then, no remedy 
for their grievances?” Ans.: “Yes; let us have a law pro. 
hibiting the coming in of all those laborers from Europe.” 
“Do you think the enactment of such a law possible?” Ans. : 
“Yes; if the laborers all over the country were united in de- 
manding it, the politicians would soon bring it about.” Now, 
whatever may be thought of the remedy proposed, there can be 
no doubt that the man thus interrogated had a clear view of 
the situation, and its utter hopelessness so far as it concerned 
the strikers. 

But let us further consider this matter. The strikers were, 
it is understood, in receipt of seventeen cents per hour, and 
demanded twenty, on the ground that the former sum was in- 
adequate for the support of themselves and their families. 
Popular sympathy was unquestionably on the side of the 
laborers and adverse to the railroads. The general public, in 
their indignation at the result of railroad management on the 
part of certain individuals, are prone to overlook the great 
service that the railroad system of the United States has ren- 
dered; to forget that no other one agency in all time has been 
more productive of benefit to the laborer—using the term in its 
ordinary sense,—by enlarging the sphere of his employment, 
cheapening product, and creating abundance; and that by it 
the cost of transportation has now been so far reduced, that one 
day’s wages of the most ordinary laborer in New York will 
suffice to pay the cost of the movement from Chicago to New 
York of all the meat and grain that he can consume in a year— 
thereby placing such laborer in New York,.so far as the prime 
cost of his food is concerned, on a par with the laborer that 
lives where food is the cheapest on this continent ; and that in 
comparison with these benefits, all the injury that has resulted 
from “ stock-watering” and diversion or squandering of railroad 
capital or receipts, great and reprehensible as this may have 
been, is relatively but as “the small dust upon the balance.” 
But in the frame of mind that the public then were (and now 
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are) the. expression was most common, that the demands of the 
strikers were most reasonable, and that the railroads ought will- 
ingly to accede to them. Now if these expressions were any- 
thing more than mere sentiment, the “ ought” must have had 
a foundation on the principles of either “charity” or “equity;” 
if the former, then the issue pertains to the province of the 
moralist or philanthropist rather than to the economist ; and to 
the latter, the economic question most pertinent is, according to 
what principles of justice or equity ought a railroad or any other 
corporation to be asked or expected to pay more for what it 
desires to buy and use—be it material or labor—than the cur- 
rent rates established for the same in the open market? And 
if public opinion could force such a reversal of the laws of trade, 
does any one suppose that such an arrangement could be perma- 
nent, and not utterly disastrous to the general business interests 
of the country? But had not the strikers any real grievances? 
Most certainly they had. They had found out that their ability 
to earn a comfortable livelihood for themselves or their families 
was becoming impaired; they had learned generally by hard 
experience what scientific investigation has demonstrated speci- 
fically, namely, that what of grain, meats, dairy products, sugar, 
other food, clothing, metals, and lumber an expenditure of $1.08 
would have given them in November, 1878, would have re- 
quired an outlay of $1.28 in November, 1880—before the drought 
influences of the succeeding year—and $1.44 in June, 1882, for 
the obtaining of the same quantities; or that, wages remaining 
the same, the fall in wages owing to a decrease in their purchas- 
ing power, comparing the first half of 1881 with the first half of 
1882, was equivalent to ten per cent. And becoming painfully 
sensible of such results, without recognizing their causes, both 
strikers and the public made haste to put the blame on the rail- 
roads, when the railroads, through their management, were no 
more responsible than any other portions of the body-politic. 
Had the situation prompted the inquiry of how it was that the 
strikers, while receiving the full market rates for their labor, and 
probably the highest nominal wages that are regularly paid for 
similar services anywhere on the face of the globe, should yet 
feel themselves unable to live comfortably on their wages; and 
how it is that this land of abundance, which is ever ready to 
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supply the food deficiencies of all other nations, has been made 
one of the dearest countries of the world to live in,—had these 
inquiries been instituted and intelligently prosecuted, a rational, 
and indeed the essential primary step in” the way of bettering 
the situation would have been taken. And as indicating in part 
what such an inquiry would have brought out respecting the 
influence of the present system of excessive Federal taxation, 
attention is asked to the following facts: 

Federal taxes, both direct and indirect, with very few ex- 
ceptions, are levied on commodities, fall on consumption, and 
must be paid by the consumer in the increased price of the 
things he consumes. Hence it follows that the burden of such 
taxes must be disproportionately heavier on the man who from 
necessity expends all, or nearly all, of his wages, salary, or other 
income in mere living, than on he who only expends one half, 
one third, or a smaller proportion of his income for like pur- 
poses, and lays up the surplus for increasing his resources. 
Under ordinary circumstances any disproportionate taxation 
falling upon the entire class of laborers would be speedily equal- 
ized by an advance in wages; but with a tendency to the limita- 
tion of employment through limitation of markets, and the 
present extraordinary influx of foreign competitive labor, such 
equalization is very difficult, if not absolutely impossible. Every 
dollar raised by the government by taxation for any other pur- 
pose than to provide revenue for its most economical adminis- 
tration constitutes, therefore, a heavier burden on the recipients 
of small incomes and wages than upon any other class of the 
community. 

Recent investigations have shown that, accepting the highest 
reasonable estimate that can be made of the value of the annual 
product of the nation, and supposing the same to be divided 
equally among our present population, the average income of 
each person—out of which subsistence, savings, education, 
means of enjoyment, reparation of waste, and taxes are to be 
provided—would not be in excess of fifty, and probably not 
over forty cents per day. But as a practical matter, we know 
that the annual product is not divided equally, and never can 
be, and that some receive the annual average as stated multi- 
plied by hundreds and thousands; which of course necessitates 
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that very many others shall receive proportionally less. When 
now it is further considered that the present aggregate of 
federal, State, and municipal taxation in the United States 
probably amounts to seven per cent on the value of the entire 
annual product of the country, and that the unnecessary taxa- 
tion of one hundred millions which the federal government 
now collects from the people is equal to fifteen or twenty per 
cent of what the whole people annually save from the product 
of their labors (taking no account of the additional burden 
which the imposition of such taxation entails through increase 
of prices, taxation which the people pay but which the govern- 
ment does not receive), it is possible to form some idea of how 
a fiscal policy of large taxation, which so many politicians and 
so-called statesmen advocate as in the interest of the masses, 
fearfully intrenches on the narrow measure of comfort which 
the masses under the most favorable circumstances can obtain. 
Such “taxes,” says Mr. Atkinson, alluding to the fact before 
noticed, that the federal taxes fall on commodities, ‘‘ take from 
the many what they may actually need for a bare subsistence; 
they must fali with greatest hardship on those whose earnings 
for their families are less than the average dollar a day to each 
adult man and woman; and while our present excess of national 
taxation may be equal to only fifteen per cent of the possible 
savings of the whole people, it may take a hundred per cent, 
even the little all, of what the poor may save.” Doubtless 
some may point to the great immigration that flows in upon us 
from other countries, and claim that this fact is a sufficient 
answer to the above statement; inasmuch as it proves that the 
masses in this country have advantages which are not to be 
found elsewhere. Now so far as these advantages are natural 
this claim is not be denied; but its admission does not affect or 
answer the real question at issue, which is, To what extent 
have our great natural advantages—which ought to insure com- 
fort and abundance to every industrious person—been neutral- 
ized or impaired to the masses by the economic policy which 
we have as a nation adopted? The multitudes who during 
the past summer, from Nebraska to New York, “struck” for 
alleged insufficient returns for their labor—as, for example, the 


coal-miners of Pennsylvania, whom Hon. Abram S. Hewitt in 
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the United States House of Representatives in March, 1882, 
declared to be, from his own personal knowledge, “absolutely 
suffering for the necessities of life’—were all, undoubtedly, the 
European immigrants of a few years ago. And if so, do not 
their proceedings prove that they are no more content with the 
existing state of things in this country than they were in the 
countries of the Old World from whence they emigrated ? 

The plea has recently been put forward in defence of the 
continuance of our present system of tariff taxation, that it is 
the best system for accomplishing a desirable thing, namely, 
the taxation of capital for the benefit of labor. It would, how- 
ever, probably puzzle the proponent to tell, how such taxes can 
be made to “stick” upon capital in any greater proportion than 
upon labor; or even in anything like as great aratio. Forall ex- 
perience shows that when capital is thus taxed it simply advances 
the tax, and requites itself for the advance by taking two or 
three times as much for itself. The most effectual way of 
primarily doing the thing, which a candidate for Congress from 
New Jersey has recently proclaimed to be most desirable, is to 
adopt the “Sicilian” or “ Greek” economic method, of forcibly 
abducting capital as represented by the individual, carrying it 
off to a cave, and compelling it, under fear of prospective loss 
of ears or hands, to disgorge, and then sharing the proceeds of 
the assessment among the laborers. But the ultimate trouble 
here would be, that as soon as capital found out that it was 
liable to be thus arbitrarily treated, and could not easily requite 
itself for forced contributions, it would run away to some place 
where it could be better treated; and if there were no such 
places, as was the case in the middle ages, then it would hide 
itself in holes in the ground, or other secret places, as it does now 
in Turkey and Egypt—countries where the New Jersey principle 
is especially exemplified, thus narrowing the sphere if it did not 
wholly deprive the laborer of profitable employment. Certainly, 
to borrow an expression of the late H. C. Carey, the activity of 
“societary circulation,” the cause of all material development, 
would be greatly impaired under such circumstances. 

The paramount necessity of the hour—whether the masses 
under the education before alluded to, which they have received, 
respecting the blessings of taxation, as yet fully appreciate it 
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or no—is the reduction of Federal taxation, and any political 
party which fails to recognize it will, sooner or later, have rea- 
son to repent of its lack of sagacity. That an abatement of 
one hundred millions in the taxes now annually collected by 
the Federal Government, or one seventh of the entire present 
burden of taxation upon the whole country, can be made with- 
out in any way deranging the national finances or reducing to a 
corresponding extent the national revenues, will not probably 
be questioned. It should not be overlooked, however, in con- 
sidering this whole prospective work of revenue reform, that the 
question of immediate importance is not so much how large a 
sum shall be abated, but rather by what method shall the 
abatements be effected; for under the existing fiscal policy of 
the nation, which has been also long continued, many vested 
interests have grown up and been fostered which are entitled to 
the largest and most generous consideration, and which cannot 
be arbitrarily and suddenly interfered with, without occasioning 
such changes in the direction of industry as may work great 
temporary injury to not a few persons. With the most honest 
intent, it will be only too easy for tax reformers to arrest by 
injudicious action the tide of public opinion now setting strongly 
in their favor, while those in favor of maintaining substantially 
the present system would do well to bear in mind, that by 
resisting moderate reforms at present, and by continuing the 
rapid reduction of the public debt, they cannot fail to ensure 
the sudden enactment of far more radical measures in the not 
distant future. 

So much, then, in the way of exposition of the necessity of 
prompt and large reductions in the number and amount of 
Federal taxes. It is proposed to next ask consideration to the 
methods by which an abatement of taxes may be most safely and 
judiciously effected under the tarifi—the department of revenue 
in which abatements are most urgently needed. 

The tariff of the United States as it now exists, and con- 
sidered entirely apart from any economic policy which it may 
be intended to subserve, is a disgrace to our civilization. The 
honor of the nation, the interests of ordinary morality, the 
necessities of business, and the claims of civil-service reform, 
all alike demand that it be reconstructed with a view to simpli- 
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fication and intelligibility. If it be replied that this is the lan. 
guage of a partisan and a theorist, we would ask, if it is not a 
libel on good government, and an outrage, that constant suits 
at law and appeals to the Treasury on the part of merchants 
should be made necessary—some 18,000 of which are now 
reported as on file—in order to settle the meaning and con- 
struction of the mere words in which the statutes imposing the 
rates of duty have been expressed? That, in deciding upon the 
rates of duties to be imposed upon certain fabrics, the differ- 
ence of a shade of blue or brown, or the weighing in a damp 
atmosphere, makes the same quality of merchandise just enough 
heavier to turn the scale and largely augment the assessment of 
the duty; that a constant espionage of the mails and an exami- 
nation of the contents of sealed letters is necessary to protect 
the revenue; and the mere misplacement of a comma, as in the 
case of a former tariff enactment in respect to dried fruits, 
makes a difference of hundreds of thousands of dollars in the 
receipts of the Treasury. 

France has a tariff of the kind needed inthe United States, if 
its taxes are to be imposed on many articles, embodying the pro- 
tective policy : extensive, but so scientifically constructed as to be 
almost free from ambiguity or the possibility of misinterpretation. 
The Walker tariff of 1846, the best tariff in respect to administra- 
tion and adaptation to the end designed which the United States 
has ever had, was a model of simplicity and conciseness. It 
was not an attempt to amend anything that had previously 
existed, but was an original construction, framed after much pa- 
tient inquiry, with the aid of the best experts, and recognized the 
ad-valorem system exclusively; all imports subject to duty being 
arranged in eight alphabetically designated classes, to each one 
of which an ad-valorem rate was assigned, ranging from 5 to 100 
per cent. To attempt to now reconstruct the tariff as a whole, 
and make it simple and harmonious, we must, it would seem, take 
either the French or the “ Walker’ system as a model. To at- 
tempt to do it on the principle that has alone been recognized 
since 1860, namely, that of establishing a separate and varying 
rate for every article or limited class of articles, and endeavor- 
ing at the same time to balance the reciprocal relations of a mul- 
titude of industries and make compensation to each for a pro- 
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gressive and unequal taxation of its respective elements, is im- 
possible, simply because it would demand superhuman knowl- 
edge to do it. A volume almost might be written full of 
incidents which would be most amusing if they had not been 
often most disastrous, of influences unexpected (even by those 
well acquainted with the subject)and most remote in their effects, 
which have been the result of attempting to impose tariff taxes 
in this country in this manner. Hence those who know most of 
the tariff are, as a rule, the most conservative and the least 
inclined to advise radical and arbitrary legislation. But what 
chance is there for a commission not more than two members 
of which bring any fund of previous knowledge to their work, 
and whose attention has been mainly occupied with statements 
submitted, as Adam Smith once expressed it, “ with all the pas- 
sionate confidence of interested falsehood,” of reporting any 
complete yet simple and intelligent system? As well expect an 
equal number of well-meaning, moderate men, asthe result of six 
months’ desultory experience, to be able to revise an intricate 
code of civil or criminal law, to make a geologic survey, or lucidly 
expound the best method of managing a complicated competitive 
railroad system. Or supposing, by some gift of inspiration, 
they were able to submit such a report ; what chance would there 
be for its adoption by Congress? A single amendment, offered 
by some member whose main interest in the tariff was to know 
what some influential and selfish constituent desired, might prove 
as destructive of all harmonious adjustment and working as 
would the interposition of some rude fragment of wood or metal 


among the delicate wheels and levers of some nicely constructed 
machinery.’ 


) As an illustration of the difficulties unavoidably connected with the control 
or direction of economic or fiscal’ legislation by men whose ideas of trade and 
commerce have been largely gained by an experience of selling nails by the 
pound, molasses by the quart, and tape by the yard, the following story may be 
related: By the act of June 3oth, 1864, the duty on imported bituminous coal was 
fixed at $1.25 per ton. By the act of 1873 this duty was reduced to 75 cents per 
ton. A merchant of Boston interested in the coal-mines of Nova Scotia, hap- 
pening to be in Washington shortly after the change in the law, called on a pro- 
minent member of Congress who had been instrumental in effecting the reduc- 
tion, with a view of expressing thanks to the latter for his action and vote. In 
the course of the conversation which ensued it was incidentally mentioned that 
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It seems, therefore evident that no general reconstruction of 
the tariff is possible at present, or even in any not distant future; 
and that no general propositions for relief from the abatement of 
excessive taxation in this department of our revenue are likely to 
be ever entertained, except for an increase of the free list, 
and a recognition of the principle embodied in the celebrated 
“Compromise Tariff Act” brought forward by Henry Clay in 
1832, under political and industrial circumstances not unlike 
what exist at present, and subsequently adopted by Congress: 
which provided in the main for a reduction of 10 per cent in all 
duties in excess of 20 per cent at three successive intervals of 
two years. 

A United States Senator from Massachusetts—Mr. Hoar— 
has been pleased to say of this latter method “that there never 
came out of a lunatic asylum propositions so monstrous, so in- 
defensible, so destructive,” and that its adoption “ will be to 
create a business revolution not equalled ” by anything in our ex- 
perience. But such assertions may be passed by as the utter- 





the Washington Capitol buiiding itself was lighted with gas derived from the 
very Nova Scotia coal which had been mainly affected and cheapened by the re- 
duction of the duty in question. Some surprise being manifested by the Con- 
gressman that such should be the case, the merchant explained its happening in 
this wise: Small vessels sailed in the first instance, mainly from New England 
to ports of the British North American Provinces, laden with miscellaneous 
freights—furniture, hardware, glass, coarse textiles and carpets, drugs, medicines, 
paper, machinery, etc.—the product of our domestic industries. These shipments 
directly or indirectly paid for Nova Scotia coal, especially adapted to the econo- 
mical manufacture of gas, which coal was then transported in American bottoms 
to the Potomac and sold to the Washington Gas Company. Acargo being unload- 
ed, the vessel was immediately reloaded with coal from the Cumberland mines of 
Maryland, especially desirable for blacksmithing or steam purposes, which coal 
in turn was transported and sold in the Boston market; and the circle of ex- 
changes being thus completed—each movement of which brought profit to Amer- 
ican labor and capital, and enlarged the sphere ‘of employment for our merchant 
marine—a new and similar series of commercial transactions were at once en- 
tered upon with the same recurring results. To all this the only reply which the 
Congressman vouchsafed to make was, ‘‘ Well, I had no idea that Nova Scotia 
coal could be used in Washington. Had I been aware of it I certainly should 
have voted against the reduction of duty. I think I made a mistake in voting 
as I did.” And this story is true, almost Ateratim et verbatim, and the Con- 
gressman in question still holds his seat in the national halls of legislation and is 


never weary about talking of the necessity of encouraging our domestic indus- 
tries. 
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ances of an intellectual crank who has persuaded himself that 
the continual taking of excessive portions of the product of the 
labor of the masses under the name of taxation, and using a 
large part of the taking for extravagant expenditures, is equiva- 
lent to the creation of wealth. The argument that successive 
percentage reductions of the tariff would compel the manufac- 
turer to conduct his business for a series of years on a falling 
market is more rational. But if it has any value at all, it is con- 
clusive against all reductions of taxation. The real objection to 
the Clay “ compromise” plan is that it gives little or no immediate 
relief from the present burden of tariff taxes, and practically will 
not reduce the revenues. Its recommendations are that it will 
work no real injury to any one, will be in the nature of a tenta- 
tive experiment, and a positive step in the right direction, and, 
apart from general action, in accordance with the two plans above 
mentioned. The only further method for reducing and amending 
the tariff that would seem to be possible is that of taking up and 
considering its multiplied provisions in detail, and legislating 
separately in respect to the numberless articles or classes of ar- 
ticles taxed; having reference in so doing to two points: first, 
the reduction of national taxation; and second, of making such 
reductions, severally and in the aggregate, instrumentalities for 
cheapening the cost of all domestic production and of living, 
enlarging the market for our manufactured products, widening 
the opportunities for the employment of labor, and bringing 
back to its former status our now all but extinct merchant 
(ocean) marine. And in respect to this latter point, Prof. Sie- 
mens, in his recent address before the British Association, tells 
us that the time is near at hand when there is to be a revolu- 
tion in the construction and propulsion of ocean ships analogous 
to what occurred when iron was substituted for wood, and steam 
for sails; a statement which may be construed as saying to the 
United States, “You are to be relieved, by the progress of in- 
vention and discovery, from your present disabilities in respect to 
equipment for prosecuting the ocean carrying trade, and may 
have an equal chance in starting against all competitors under 
the new conditions, if you will only not continue to neutralize 
the inventive skill and business enterprise of the nation by the 
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creation and maintenance of artificial obstructions in the path of 
progress.” And witha view of aiding in this work, it is proposed 
tonext submit some points that may be worthy of consideration 
on the part of Congress and the public. 


Davip A. WELLS. 








